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If this p»a% oruameat of our church did not boast of en exalted 
lioeage, be numbered among bis forefathers one at least, the worthy 
ancestor of such a descendant, Dr. Rowland Taylor, chaplain to 
Cranmer, and rector of Hadleigh, distinguished among the divines 
of the Reformation for his abilities, learning, and piety, as well as for 
the courageous cheeriulness with which he suffered death at the stake 
in the reign of Queen Mary. Jeremy Taylor was the son of a barber, re- 
sident in Trinity parish, Cambridge; and was baptized in Trinity church, 
August 15, 1613. He was " grounded in grammar and mathematics " 
by his father, and entered as a sizar at Caius College, August 18, 1636. 
Of his deportment, his studies, even of the honours and emoluments 
of his academical life, we have no certain knowledge. It is stated by 
Dr. Rust, in his Funeral Sermon, that Taylor was elected fellow : 
but this is at least doubtfol, for no record of the fact exists in the 
registers of the college. He proceeded to the degree of M. A. 
in 1633; and in the same year, though at the early age of twenty, we 
find him in orders, and officiating as a divinity lecturer in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, His talents as a preacher attracted the notice of Archbishop 
I^ud, who sent for him to preach at Lambeth, and approved of his 
performance, but thought him too young. Taylor begged his Grace's 
pardon for that fault, and promised that, if he lived, he would mend it. 
By that pre]ate*s interest he was admitted to the degree of M. A. 
<id eundem, in University College, Oxford, October 20, 1635, and 
ahortly after nominated to a fellowship at All Souls College. It was 
probably through the interest of the same powerful patron that he 
obtained the rectory of Uppingham in Rutlandshire, tenable with his 
fellowship, March 23, 1633. The fellowship, however, he vacated by 
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his marriage with Phoebe Langsdale/ May 27, 1639, who died in 
little more than three years, leaving two sons. 

Taylor attracted notice at Oxford by his talents as a preacher ; but 
he does not seem to have commenced, during this period of ease and 
tranquillity, any of those great works which have rendered him illus- 
trious as one of the most laborious, eloquent, and persuasive of British 
divines. The only sermon extant which we can distinctly refer to 
this period, is one preached by command of the Vice-chancellor on the 
anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, 1638. This piece requires notice, 
because it is connected with a report, circulated both during Taylor s 
residence at Oxford and afterwards, that he was secretly inclined to 
Popery. It is even said that he " mshed to be confirmed a member 
of the church of Rome," (Wood, Athenae Oxon.) but was rejected 
with scorn in consequence of the things advanced against that church 
in this sermon. Of this whole statement Bishop Heber, in his * Life 
of Taylor,' has expressed his disbelief; and the arguments on which 
his opinion is founded appear to us satisfactory. Not even during his 
peaceable abode at Uppingham do Taylor's great works appear to have 
been projected, as if his amiable, aifectionate, and zealous temper had 
been fully occupied by domestic cares and pleasures, and by the con- 
stant though quiet duties of a parish priest* The year 1642, as it 
witnessed the overthrow of his domestic happiness by his wife's death, 
saw also the beginning of those troubles which cast him out of his 
church preferment, a homeless man. We do not know the date of the 
sequestration of his living; but as he joined Charles I. at Oxford in 
the autumn of the year; published in the same year, by the King's 
command, his treatise * Of the sacred Order and OiflGices of Episco- 
pacy, &c.;* was created D.D. by royal mandate; appointed chaplain 
to the King, in which capacity he frequently preached at Oxford, and 
attended the royal army in the wars ; it is probable that he was among 
the first of those who paid the penalty of adhering to the losing cause. 
Little is known of this portion of Taylor's history. It appears that he 
quitted the army, and retired into Wales, where he married, became 
again involved in the troubles of war, and was taken prisoner at Car- 
digan, Feb. 4, 1644. We do not know the date of his release, or of 
his marriage to his second wife, Joanna Bridges, a lady possessed of 
some landed property at Mandinam, near Golden Grove, in the Vale 
of Towy, in Carmarthenshire, who was commonly said to be a natural 
daughter of Charles L, born before his marriage. But Heber conjectures 
that Taylor's marriage was anterior to his imprisonment, and that his 
wife's estate ^as amerced in a heavy fine, ift consequence of his being 



fbuiid eoga^ed in the royal cause at Curdigan. It is at least certain 
that until tlie Restoration he was very poor, and that be supported 
himself during part of the time by keeping a school. 

During this period of public confusion and domestic trouble, Taylor 
composed an ' Apology for authorized and set Forms of Laturgy,' 
published in 1646, and his great work, a ' Discourse on the Ijberty 
of Prophesying,' published in 1647, "the first attempt on record to 
conciliate the minds of Christians to the reception of a doctrine which, 
though now the rule of action professed by all Christian sects, was 
then, by all sects alike, regarded as a perilous and portentous novelty."* 
As such, it. was received with distrust, if not disapprobation, by all 
parties ; and if it was intended to inculcate upon the Episcopalians the 
propriety of conceding something to the prejudices of their opponents, 
as well as to procure an alleviation of the oppression exercised on the 
Episcopal church, we may see in the conduct of the government after the 
Restoration, that Taylor preached a doctrine for which neither the one 
nor the other were then ripe. It is the more to hia honour that in this 
important point of Christian charity he had advanced beyond his own 
party, as well as those by whom his party was then persecuted. But 
though his views were extended enough to meet with disapprobation 
from his contemporaries, he gives a greater latitude to the civil power 
in repressing error by penal means, than the general practice, at least 
in Protestant countries, would now grant. *' The forbearance which 
he claims, he claims for those Christians only who unite in the con- 
fession of the Apostles' Creed," and he advocates the drawing together 
of all who will subscribe to that ancient and comprehensive form of 
belief into one church, forgetting differences which do not involve the 
ftindamental points of Christianity. And he inculcates the " danger 
and impropriety of driving men into schism by multiplying symbols 
and subscriptions, and contracting the bounds of communion, and tlie 
still greater wickedness of regarding all discrepant opinions as dam- 
nable in the life to come, and in the present capital." For a fuller 
account of this remarkable work, we refer to the Life by Heber, 
p. 901-218, or still better, to the original. 

It was followed at no long interval by the ' Great Exemplar of 
Sanctity and Holy Life, described in the life and Death of Jesus 
Christ.' This, the first of Taylor's great works which became exten- 
sively popular, is almost entirely practical in its tendency, having been 
composed, as the author tells us, with the intention of drawing men's 
minds from controverted doctrines, to the vital points on which all men 
* Heber'a Life rf Taylor, p. xxvii. 
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are agreed, but which all men forget so easily. It is not an attempt to 
connect the relations of the four Evangelists into one complete and 
chronologically consistent account ; but a ** series of devout meditations 
on the different events recorded in the New Testament, as well as on 
the more remarkable traditions which have usually been circulated 
respecting the Divine Author of our religion, his earthly parent, and 
his followers/' set off by that majestic style, that store of illustrations 
derived from the most recondite and miscellaneous learning, and, 
above all, that fervent and poetical imagination, by which Taylor is 
distinguished perhaps above all the prose writers in our language. 
Such qualities, even without a digested plan and connected strain of 
argument, which, requiring a more continuous and attentive perusal, 
would not perhaps have made the book more acceptable or useful 
to the bulk of readers, ensured for it a favourable reception; and the 
author followed up the impression which he had produced, at no distant 
period, by two other treatises of a similar practical tendency, which, 
from their comparative shortness, are better known than any other of 
Taylor s works, and probably have been as extensively read as any 
devotional books in the English language. We speak of the treatises 
on Holy Living and on Holy Dying. 

It has been mentioned that near Mandinam stood Golden Grove, the 
seat of the Earl of Carbery, a nobleman distinguished by his abilities 
and zeal in the Royal cause. He proved a constant and sincere friend 
to Taylor ; and the grateful scholar has conferred celebrity upon the 
name and hospitality of Golden Grove by his * Guide to Infant 
Devotion,' or manual of daily prayers, which are called by the name 
of that place, in which they, and many other of the author's works, 
were meditated ; especially his Eniautos, or course of sermons for all 
the Sundays in the year. 

Considerable obscurity hangs over this portion of Taylor's life : but 
it appears that in the years 1654-5 he was twice imprisoned, in con- 
sequence of his advocacy of the fallen causes of Episcopacy and Royalty. 
At some time in 1654 he formed an acquaintance with Evelyn, which 
proved profitable and honourable to both parties ; for the layman, as is 
evident from his Memoirs and Diary^ highly valued and laid to heart 
the counsels of the man whom he selected as his "ghostly father," 
and to whose poverty he liberally ministered in return out of his 
own abundance. 

We learn from Evelyn's Diary that Taylor was in London in the 
spring of 1 637, and his visits, if not annual, were at least frequent. 
He made many friends, and among them the Earl of Conway, a noble- 
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man possessed of large estates in the north-east of Ireland, who con- 
ceived the desire of securing Taylor's eminent abilities for the service 
of his own neighbourhood, and obtained for him a lectureship in the 
small town of Liisburoe. Taylor removed his family to Ireland in the 
summer of 1658, He dwelt near Fortmore, his patron's splendid seat 
on the banks of Ijough Neagh ; and some of the islands in that noble 
lake, and in a smaller neighbouring piece of water called liough Beg, 
are still recorded, by the traditions of the peasantry, to have been his 
favourite places of study and retirement To this abode his letters 
show him to have been much attached. 

In the spring of 1660 Taylor visited London, to superintend In its 
passage through the press the ' Rule of Conscience, or Ductor Dubi- 
tantium.' This, it appears from the author's letters, was considerably 
advanced so early as the year 16^5. It was the fruit of much time, 
much diligence, and much prayer ; and that of all his writings con- 
cerning the execution of which be seems to have felt most anxiety. 
In this case, as it ofteo happens, the author seeme to have formed an erro- 
neous estimate of the comparative value of his works. Neither on its 
first appearance, nor in later times, did the * Ductor Dubitantium * 
become extensively popular. Its object, which even at the first was ac- 
counted obsolete, was to supply what the Romish church obtained by the 
practice of confession, a set of rules by which a scrupulous conscience 
may be guided in the variety of doubtful points of du^ which may 
occur. The abuses are well known, to which the casuistic subtlety of 
the Rombh doctors gave birth ; and it may be doubted whether it were 
wise to lay one stone towards rebuilding an edifice, which the general 
difiusioQ of the Scriptures, a sufficient rule, if rightly studied, to solve all 
doubts, bad rendered unnecessary. The work, in spite of its passages 
of eloquence and profusion of learning, is too prolix to be a favourite 
in these latter days, but it is still, says his biographer, (p. ccxciii.) one 
'* which few can read without profit, and none, I think, without enter- 
tainment. It resembles in some degree those ancient inlaid cabinets, 
(such as Evelyn, Boyle, or Wilkins might have bequeathed to their 
descendants,) whose multifarious contents perplex our choice, and offer 
to ^e admiration or curiosity of a more accurate age a vast wilderness 
of trifles and varieties with no arrangement at all, or an arrangement 
on obsolete principles, but whose ebony drawers and perfumed recesses 
contain specimens of every thing that is precious or uncommon, and 
many things for which a modem museum might be searched in vain." 

Taylor's accidental presence in London at this period, when the 
hopes of the Royalists were reviving, was probably serviceable to hie 
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future fortunes. He obtained by it the opportunity of joining in the 
Royalist declaration of April 24; and he was among the first to derive 
benefit from the restoration of that King and that Church, of whose 
interests he had ever been a most zealous, able, and consistent sup- 
porter. He was nominated Bishop of Down and Connor, August 6, 
1660, and consecrated in St. Patrick's Cathedral January 27, 1661. 
In the interval he was appointed Vice-chanceUor of the University of 
Dublin, which during past troubles had been greatly dilapidated and 
disordered, in respect both of its revenues and discipline. He was the 
principal instrument in remodelling and completing the statutes, and 
settling the University in its present form. 

In the spring of 1661 Taylor was made a member of the Irish Privy 
Council, and the small diocese of Dromore, adjacent to Down, was 
assigned to his charge, ** on account,'* in the words of the writ under 
the Privy Seal, ** of his virtue, wisdom, and industry," This praise 
was well deserved by his conduct in that difficult time, when those 
who had displaced the episcopal clergy were apprehensive of being in 
their turn obliged to give way, and religious differences were embittered 
by thoughts of temporal welfare, Taylor had to deal chiefly with the 
wilder and most enthusiastic party, and his advances towards an inter- 
course of Christian charity were met with scorn and insult. But 
his exemplary conduct, and persevering gentleness of demeanour, did 
much to soften at least the laity of his opponents ; for we are told that 
the nobility and gentry of the three dioceses over which he presided 
came over, with one exception, to the Bishop's side. 

His varied duties can now have left little time for the labour of the 
pen ; still he published sermons from time to time, and in 1664 com- 
pleted and published his last great work, a * Dissuasive from Popery,' 
undertaken by desire of the collective body of Irish bishops. He 
continued after his elevation to reside principally at Portmore, occa- 
sionally at Ldsbume. Of his habits, and the incidents of this latter 
part of his life, we know next to nothing ; except that he suffered the 
severest affliction which could befal a man of his sensibility and piety, 
in the successive deaths of his three surviving sons, and the misconduct 
of two of them. One died at Lisburne, in March, 1661; one fell in a 
duel, his adversary also dying of his wounds ; the third became the 
favourite companion of the profligate Duke of Buckingham, and died 
of a decline, August 2, 1667. Of the latter event the Bishop can 
scarcely have heard, for he died on the 13th of the same month, after 
ten days' sickness. He was buried at Dromore. Two of his daughters 
married in Ireland, into the families of Marsh and Harrison; and 
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several Irish families of repute claim to be connected with the blood 
of this exemplary prelate by the female line. 

The materials for Bishop Taylor's life are very scanty. The earliest 
sketch of it is to be found in the funeral sermon preached by his 
friend and successor in the see of Dromore> Dr. Rust, who sums up 
the virtues of the deceased in a peroration of highly-wrought pane^ 
gyric, of which the following just eulogy is a part — " He was a person 
of great humility ; and notwithstanding his stupendous parts, and 
learning, and eminency of place, he had nothing in him of pride and 
humour, but was courteous and affable, and of easy access, and would 
lend a ready ear to the complaints, yea, to the impertinence of the 
meanest persons. His humility was coupled with an extraordinary 
piety ; and I believe he spent the greatest part of his time in heaven. 
.... To all his other virtues he added a large and diffusive charity ; 
and whoever compares his plentiful income with the inconsiderable 
estate he left at his death, will be easily convinced that charity was 
steward for a great proportion of his revenue. But the hungiy that he 
fed, and the. naked that he clothed, and the distressed that he supplied, 
and the fatherless that he provided for, the poor children that he put 
to apprentice, and brought up at school, and maintained at the uni- 
versity, will now sound a trumpet to that charity which he dispensed 
with his right hand» but would not suffer his left hand to have any 
knowledge of it* 

'' To sum up all in a feW words, this great prelate had the good 
humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, the 
wisdom of a counsellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an 
angel^ and the piety of a saint ; he had devotion enough for a cloister, 
learning enough for an university, and wit enough for a college of 
virtuosi ; and had his parts and endowments been parcelled out among 
his poor clergy that he left behind him, it would perhaps have made 
one of the best dioceses in the worlds But^ alas ! ' Our Father ! our 
Father ! the horses of our Israel, and the chariot thereof I' he is gone, 
and has carried his mantle and his spirit along with him up to heaven; 
and the sons of the prophets have lost all their beauty and lustre which 
they enjoyed only from the reflection of his excellencies, which were 
bright and radiant enough to cast a glory upon a whole order of men." 

There is a life of Taylor by Archdeacon Bonney ; and a copious 
memoir, enriched by a minute analysis of all the more remarkable 
compositions of our author, is prefixed to Bishop Heber's edition of 
Taylor's works. From this the materials of the present sketch are 
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taken. Nor can we better conclude than with the eloquent estimate 
of Taylor's merits, with which the accomplished biographer concludes 
his work. ^' It is on devotional and moral subjects that the peculiar 
character of Taylor's mind is most, and most successfully^ developed. 
To this service he devotes his most glowing language; to this his 
aptest illustrations, his thoughts^ and his words, at once burst into a 
flame, when touched by the coals of this altar; and whether he describes 
the duties, or dangers, or hopes of man, or the mercy, power, and justice 
of the Most High ; whether he exhorts or instructs his brethren, or 
offers up his supplications in their behalf to the conunon Father of all, 
his conceptions and his expressions belong to the loftiest and most 
sacred description of poetry, of which they only want, what they cannot 
be said to need, the name and the metrical arrangement. 

'' It is this distinctive excellence, still more than the other qualifica- 
tions of learning and logical acuteness, which has placed him, even in 
that age of gigantic talent, on an eminence superior to any of his 
immediate contemporaries ; and has seated him, by the almost unani- 
mous estimate of posterity, on the same lofty elevation with Hooker 
and with Barrow. 

'* Of such a triumvirate^ who shall settle the precedence ? Yet it 
may, perhaps, be not far from the truth, to observe that Hooker claims 
the foremost rank in sustained and classic dignity of style, in political 
and pragmatical wisdom ; that to Barrow the praise must be assigned 
of the closest and clearest views, and of a taste the most controlled and 
chastened ; but that in imagination, in interest, in that which more 
properly and exclusively deserves the name of genius^ Taylor is to 
be placed before either. The first awes most, the second convinces 
most, the third persuades and delights most : and, according to the 
decision of one whose own rank among the ornaments of English 
literature yet remains to be determined by posterity (Dr. Parr), Hooker 
is the object of our reverence, Barrow of our admiration, and Jeremy 
Taylor of our love.** 
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Antoine Laurent Lavoisier was born in Paris, August 26, 1743. 
He was educated under the eye of his father, a man of opulence, with 
discernment to appreciate his son's abilities, and liberality to cultivate 
them without regard to cost. Lavoisier early showed a decided 
inclination for the physical sciences ; and before he was twenty years 
old, had made himself master of the principal branches of natural 
philosophy. 

In 1764 the government proposed |tn extraordinary premium for 
the best and cheapest project of lighting the streets of Paris, and 
other large cities. To this subject, involving a knowledge of several 
branches of science, Lavoisier immediately devoted his attention. He 
produced so able a memoir, full of the most masterly, accurate, and 
practical views, that- the gold medal was awarded to him. This 
production was the means of introducing him into the Academy of 
Sciences, of which, after a severe contest, he was admitted a member. 
May 13, 1768; and he proved himself through life one of its most 
useful and valuable associates. 

At this time the whole range of chemical and physico-chemical 
science was in an extremely imperfect state ; and the first steps to a 
more improved system involved the necessity of clearing away a vast 
mass of error which encumbered the path to truth. For instance, one 
of the fanciful ideas, the offspring of the alchemy of the dark ages, 
which still continued to haunt the regions of science, was the belief of 
the conversion of water into earth by gradual consolidation. This 

Vol. v. C 
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subject Lavoisier treated in the true spirit of the experimental method^ 
and clearly showed that the pretended conversion was either a depo- 
sition of earthy particles, or a sediment arising from the action of the 
water on the internal surface of the retort. He also laboured on the 
analysis of the gypsum found in the neighbourhood of Paris, and on 
the ci-ystallization of salts. He discussed the project of conveying 
water from L'Yvette to Paris, and the theory of congelation; and to 
these researches added extensive observations on the phenomena of 
thunder and the Aurora Borealis. 

He next directed his attention more especially to mineralogy ; and 
made excursiens, in conjunction with Guettard, into all parts of France, 
endeavouring to form from different districts a complete collection of 
their characteristic mineral productions. He made advances towards 
a systematic classification of facts connected with the localities of 
fossils, which afterwards served as the basis of his work on the revo- 
lutions of the globe and the formation of successive strata, of which 
two admirable abstracts were inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, for 1772 and 1787. 

Thus during the earlier part of his life, Lavoisier does not seem to 
have devoted himself in particular to any one branch of science. But 
about the year 1770 the announcement of the existence of more than 
one species of gaseous matter^ arising out of the successive researches 
of Black, Scheele, Priestley, and Cavendish, had the effect of fixing his 
attention to the subject of pneumatic chemistry. The invaluable dis- 
coveries just alluded to had opened a new world to the inquirer into 
nature; and the labours of those distinguished experiknentalists had 
conspired to commence a fresh era in science. Lavoisier was one of the 
first to appreciate at once the importance of the results they had arrived 
at, and the immense field of further research to which those results had 
opened the way. He perceived by a sort of instinct the glorious career 
which lay before him ; and the influence which this new science thus, 
as it wer^ created, must have over every sort of physical research. 
Priestley possessed precisely those qualifications which are most 
available for striking out new and brilliant discoveries of facts ; a 
boundless fertility of invention; a power of rapidly seizing remote 
analogies ; and an equal readiness in framing and in abandoning hypo- 
theses^ which have no value, but as guides to experiment. Lavoisier, 
less eminent in these respects, possessed in a more peculiar degree the 
mental characteristics which enable their owner to advance to grand 
generalizations and philosophical theories upon the sure basis of facts. 
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He possesaed, in its fullest sense^ the true spirit of inductive caution, 
and even geometrical rigour ; and his observations, eminently precise 
and luminous, always pointed to more general views. 

In ] 774, he published his ' Opuscules Chimiques,' in which, after 
a full and truly philosophical examination of the labours of preceding 
experimenters in the discovery of the gases and their characteristic 
properties, he proceeds to describe his own beautiful and fundamen- 
tally important researches, from which resulted the * True Theory of 
Combustion,' which may be termed the very sun and centre of the 
whole modern system of chemistry. 

To the vague dreams of the alchemist had succeeded the remarkable 
theory of Hookf , who maintained that a certain ingredient of the 
atmospheric air (which also enters as an ingredient into several other 
bodies, especially nitre) was the solvent which absorbed a portion of 
the combustible. This process was continued in proportion as more 
of the solvent was supplied. The solution took place with such 
rapidity, as to occasion those motions or pulsations in which Hooke 
believed heat and light to consist. 

This near approach to the truth was thrown into discredit by the 
more brilliant and imposing theory of Stahl, who captivated the 
imaginations of chemists by his doctrine of phlogiston, the principle 
or element of fire, a sort of metaphysical something, which conferred 
the property of being combustible. Stahl taught that the process of 
combustion deprived bodies of their phlogiston, which, in the act of 
separation, exhibited its latent energies in the evolution of light and 
heat. 

This wild chimera long maintained its ground, and received suc- 
cessive modifications in the hands of several distinguished chemists^ 
the most important of which was that of Kirwan ; but these all retained 
the fundamental error that something was abstrMted from the burning 
body. Yet Rey, so early as 1630, and Bayer afterwards, had both 
shown that metals by calcination increase in weight, or have something 
added to them. Lavoisier turned his attention to the defects of the 
existing theory about 1770; and the last-named experiments probably 
directed him more specifically to the essential point of the inquiry. 
He pursued his researches with unwearied industry ; and by a long 
series of experiments of the most laborious and precise nature, he 
succeeded in determining that, in all cases of combustion, that sub- 
stance which is the real combustible invariably receives an addition, 
or enters into a new combination ; and the matter with which it com- 
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12 LAVOISIER. 

bines is in all cases that same substance which had now been shown 
by Priestley to be one of the constituents of the atmosphere, and which 
was then known by the name of vital air. 

It was however long before Lavoisier gained a single convert. At 
length M. BerthoUet, at a meeting of the Academy in 1785, publicly 
renounced the old opinions and declared himself a convert. Fourcroy 
followed his example. In 1787, Morveau, during a visit to Paris, 
became convinced, and declared the conclusions of Lavoisier irresistible. 
The younger chemists speedily embraced the new views ; and their 
establishment was thus complete. There only remained some lurking 
prejudices in England, where the Essay of Kirwan retained its credit. 
Lavoisier and his coadjutors translated this essay into French, accom- 
panying each section by a refutation. So completely was this done, 
that the author himself was convinced; and, with that candour which 
distinguishes superior minds, gave up his views as untenable, and 
declared himself a convert. 

These discoveries introduced Lavoisier to the notice of the most 
eminent persons in the State ; and in 1 776, Turgot engaged him to 
superintend the manufacture of gunpowder for the Government. He 
introduced many valuable improvements in the process, and many 
judicious reforms into the establishment. 

In 1778, Lavoisier having been incessantly engaged on the subject 
of gases and combustion, announced another great discovery, " that 
the respirable portion of the atmosphere is the constituent principle of 
acids," which he therefore denominated ojnt/gen. 

The question as to " the acidifying principle " had long formed the 
subject of discussion. The prevalent theory was that of Beccher with 
various modifications, which made the acid principle a compound of 
earth and water regarded as elements. Lavoisier found in the instance 
of a great number of the acids, that they consisted of a combustible 
principle united vdth oxygen. He showed this both analytically and 
synthetically, and hence proceeded to the conclusion that oxygen is the 
acidifying principle in all acids. BerthoUet opposed this doctrine^ and 
contended that, in general, acidity depended on the manner and propor- 
tion in which the constituents are combined. The fact is, that, in this 
instance, Lavoisier had advanced a little too rapidly to his conclusion. 
Had he contented himself with stating it as applying to a great number 
of acids, it would have been strictly true ; but he had certainly no 
proof of its being universally the case. When Sir H. Davy, some 
years after, showed that one of the most powerful acids (the muriatic) 
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does Qot contain a single particle of oxygen, and when the researches 
of Guy LuBsac and others had exhibited other proofs of the same thing, 
it became evident that Lavoisier's assertion required considerable modi- 
fication. And though nearly all acids have been since included under 
the general law of containing some supporter of combustion, yet there 
appear to be exceptions even to this ; the cautious language of Ber- 
thollet has been completely justified ; and a perfect theory of acidity 
is perhaps yet wanting. Nevertheless, Lavoisier's discovery is one of 
first-rate magnitude and importance, and with this qualification, cer- 
tainly forms the basis of all our present knowledge of the subject. 

Another important research in which Lavoisier engaged, in con- 
junction with Laplace, was the determination of the specific heats of 
bodies, by means of an ingenious apparatus, which they denominated 
the calorimeter : these were by far the most precise experiments on the 
subject which had as yet been made, though some inaccuracies in the 
method have since been pointed out. 

Lavoisier owed much, it must be owned, to those external advan- 
tages of fortune, the absence of which, though it cannot confine the 
flights of real genius, yet may seriously impair the value andeflSciency 
of its exertions ; and the presence of which, though it cannot confer 
the powers of intellect, may yet afford most invaluable aids to the pro- 
secution of research, and the dissemination of knowledge. In the in- 
stance before us, these advantages were enjoyed to the full extent, and 
turned to the best use. Lavoisier was enabled to command the most 
unlimited resources of instrumental aid ; he pursued his researches in 
a laboratory furnished with the most costly apparatus, and was able to 
put every suggestion to the test of experiment, by the assistance of the 
most skilful artists, and instruments of the most perfect construction. 

But as he could thus command these essential advantages for the 
prosecution of his own investigations, he was equally mindful of the 
extension of similar advantages to othere : he always evinced himself 
ready to assist the inquiries of those who had not the same means at 
their disposal ; and was no less liberal in ^ding them by his stores of 
information and able advice. Indeed no one could be more sensible 
how much there is of mutual advantage in such intercourse between 
those engaged in the same scientific labours ; and this conviction, 
joined with a full perception of the immense benefits accruing from 
personal acquaintance among men of kindred pursuits, and the inter- 
change of social good offices, led him to the regular practice of opening 
his house on two evenings in every week, for an assembly of all the 
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scientific men of the French capital ; which very soon became a point 
of general resort and reunion to the philosophers of Europe. 

At these meetings general discourse and philosophic discussion were 
agreeably intermingled ; the opinions of the most eminent philosophers 
were freely canvassed ; the most striking and novel passages in the 
publications of foreign countries were made known, recited, and anim- 
adverted upon; and the progress of experiment was assisted by candid 
comments and comparison with theory. In these assemblies might 
be found, mingling in instructive and delightfiil conversation, all those 
whose names made the last century memorable in the annals of science. 
Priestley, Fontana, Landriani, Watt, Bolton, and Ingenhouz, were 
associated with Laplace, Lagrange, Borda, Cousin, Monge, Morveau, 
and BerthoUet. There was also an incalculable advantage in bringing 
into communication and intimacy men engaged in distinct branches 
of science : the intercourse of the mathematician with the geologist, 
of the astronomer with the chemist, of the computer with the 
experimenter, and of the artist with the theorist, could not fail to be of 
mutual advantage. In no instance were the beneficial effects of such 
intercourse more strikingly displayed than in the chemical sciences ; 
which, from this sort of comparison of ideas and methods, began now 
to assume a character of exactness from an infusion of the spirit of 
geometry ; and a department hitherto abandoned to the wildest specu- 
lations, and encumbered with the most vague and undefined phraseo- 
logy (derived from the jargon of the alchemists), began to assume 
something like arrangement and method in its ideas, and precision and 
order in its nomenclature. This influence was strongly marked in 
the physical memoirs produced in France from this period downwards. 
The precision and severity of style, and the philosophical method of 
the mathematicians, was insensibly transfused into the papers of the 
physical and chemical philosophers. 

Lavoisier individually profited greatly by the sources of improvement 
and information thus opened. Whenever any new result presented 
itself to him, which, perhaps, from contradicting all received theories, 
seemed paradoxical, or at variance with all principles hitherto recog- 
nised, it was fully laid before these select assemblies of philosophers ; 
the experiment was exhibited in their presence, and they were invited 
with the utmost candour to offer their criticisms and objections. In 
perfect reliance on the mutual spirit of candour, they were not back- 
ward in urging whatever difficulties occurred to them, and the truth 
thus elicited acquired a firmness and stability in its public reception 
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proportioned to the severity of the test it had undergone. Lavoisier 
seldom announced any discovery until it had passed this ordeal. 

At length he combined his philosophical views into a connected 
system, which he published in 1789, under the title of ' Elements of 
Chemistry :' a beautiful model of scientific composition, clear and 
logical in its arrangement, perspicuous and even elegant in its style 
and manner. These perfections are rarely to be found in elementary 
works written by original discoverers. The genius which qualifies a 
man for enlarging the boundaries of science by his own inventions and 
researches is of a very different class from that which confers the ability 
to elucidate, in a simple and systematic course, the order and con- 
nexion of elementary truths. But in Lavoisier these different species 
of talent were most happily blended. He not only added profound 
truths to science, but succeeded in adapting them to the apprehension 
of students, and was able to render them attractive by his eloquence. 

In 1791 he entered upon extensive researches, having for their 
object the application of pneumatic chemistry to the advancement of 
medicine, in reference to the process of respiration. With this view 
he examined in great detail the changes which the air undergoes, and 
the products generated in that process of the animal economy. He 
had previously, however, as far back as 1 780, detailed a series of ex- 
periments to determine the quantity of oxygen consumed and carbonic 
acid generated by respiration, in a given time, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy. 

In the twenty volumes of the Academy of Sciences, from 1 772 to 
1 793, are not less than forty memoirs by Lavoisier, replete with all the 
grand phenomena of the science : — ^the doctrine of combustion in all 
its bearings ; the nature and analysis of atmospheric air ; the gene- 
ration and combinations of elastic fluids ; the properties of heat ; the 
composition of acids ; the decomposition and recomposition of water ; 
the solutions of metals ; and the phenomena of vegetation, fermentation, 
and animalization. These are some of the most important subjects of 
his papers ; and during the whole of this period he advanced steadily 
in the course which was pointed out to him by the unerring rules of 
inductive inquiry, to which his original genius supplied the com- 
mentary. So well did he secure every point of the results to which he 
ascended, that he never made a false step. It was only in one subject, 
before alluded to, that he may be said to have gone a few steps too far. 
Nor did he ever suffer himself to be discouraged, or his ardour to be 
damped by the difficulties and obstacles which perpetually impeded his 
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The celebrated physician, Tliomas Sydenham, in many respects the 
most eminent tliat England has produced, was horn in the year 1624, 
at Wynford-Eagle, in Dorsetshire, where Ids father, William Syden- 
ham, enjoyed a considerable estate. The mansion in which he was 
born is now converted into a farm-house, and stands on the property 
of Jjord Wynford. 

In the year 1642, when eighteen, he was admitted as a commoner 
at Alagdalen-Hall, Oxford ; but quitted it in the same year, when that 
city became the head quarters of the royal army, after tlie battle of 
EMge-hill. He was probably induced to take this step by reasons of 
a political nature ; for we find that his family were active adherents of 
the opposite party. Indeed he is said, though on doubtful authority, 
to have held a commission himself under the Parliament during. his 
absence from Oxford ; and his elder brother, William, is known to 
have attained considerable rank in the republican army, and held im- 
}K)rtant commands under the Protectorate. 

The political bias of his family is not without interest, as affording 
a probable explanation of some circumstances in his life which would 
otherwise be rather unaccountable, — such as the fact, that though he 
reached the first eminence as a practising physician, be was never em- 
ployed at court, and was slighted by the college, who invested him 
with none of their honours, nor even advanced him to the fellowship, 
though a licentiate of their body, and qualified by the requifdte 
University education. 

When Oxford was surrendered to the Parliament, Sydenham deter- 
mined to resume his academical studies ; and passing through London 
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on his way, he met accidentally with Dr. Thcwoas Coxe, a physiciaQ of 
some rejHite at tliat time, who was attending his brother. The choice 
of a profession became the subject of a conversation between them, 
which determined him in favour of mediciae ; for in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Mapletoft, thirty years after this time, which forms the preface 
to one c^ his writings, he refers with much warmth to this conversation 
as the origin of his professional zeal, and, consequently, of whatever 
useful advances he had made in medicine. Thus his success, both in 
the practice and reformation of his art, may show the advantage of 
waiting till the faculties are fully matured, before they are exercised 
in a study which requires independence as well as vigour in thinking : 
for the circumstances of his family being sufficiently affluent to place 
him above the necessity of choosing a profession early, he had not 
turned his attention to physic till an age at which the medical educa- 
tion is generally almost completed. We are not, however, to believe 
in the justice of an accusation brought against him, that he had never 
studied his profession till he began to practise it ; for though we do 
not know what particular line of study he pursued on his return to 
Oxford, it is clear from many passages in his works that he had 
studied the writings of the ancient physicians with no common care ; 
and as his own show no defect of acquaintance with whatever real 
information had been collected before his time, we may reasonably 
conclude that this contemporary censure was mistaken or malicious. 
He certainly held the opinions of his modern predecessors in very 
little respect, for he does not often mention them, even for the purpose 
of confutation ; and in the letter to Dr. Mapletoft already referred to, 
he says that he had found the best, and, in fact, the only safe guide, 
through the various perplexities he had met with in his practice, to be 
the method of actual observation and experiment recommended by 
Lord Bacon. This sentiment is often repeated in his works ; but it 
surely does not countenance the idea that he had begun to practise 
without endeavouring to make what preparation he could, or would have 
had others follow such an example ; for the charge against him goes 
to this length. The notion might arise from a foolish anecdote related 
by his admirer. Sir Richard Blackmore, of his having recommended 
Don Quixote as the best introduction he knew to the practice of 
medicine, which Sydenham must have intended as a jest, or perhaps as 
a sarcasm on the narrator himself. 

At Oxford he formed a close friendship with John Locke, better 
known afterwards as a philosopher than as a physician. Their inti- 
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macy, which lasted to the end of Sydenham's life, probably contributed 
not a little to give fonn to the disgust which he soon displayed at the 
unsatisfactory and fluctuating state of medical opinion, and to the zeal 
with which he sought to establish it on surer grounds ; for he appeals, 
as to the highest authority, in confirmation of some of his new views 
on the treatment of fever, to the approval of his illustrious friend, 
who even paid him the compliment of prefixing a eulogy in indifferent 
Latin verse to the treatise in which these views are developed. 

On the 14th of April, 1648, he took the degree of bachelor of 
medicine^ being then twenty-four years old; and in the same year 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls College, by the interest of a 
relation. The degree of doctor he subsequently took at Cambridge, 
where, being among those who thought with him in politics, he pro- 
bably found himself more at his ease. After a visit of some length at 
Montpellier, then considered the best practical school of medicine on 
the continent, he settled in Westminster, and soon after married; 

His progress to eminence in his profession must have been unusually 
rapid, which might be owing, in some measure, to the call for men of 
good capacity to the more stirring scenes of civil strife ; for at thirty- 
six he had succeeded in establishing a first-rate reputation, which he 
continued to sustain in spite of much hostility and ill'-healtb for up- 
wards of twenty years. 

He witnessed the breaking out of the plague in 1665, but when it 
reached the house adjoining his own, he was induced to remove with 
his family some miles out of town. Of this desertion of his post, 
however, he seems to have repented ; for he afterwards returned, and 
occupied himself diligently in visiting the victims of that devastating 
malady, and has left a short but interesting account of his opinions 
respecting it, and of the treatment he adopted ; for the coniparativ^ 
success of which, he appeals to the physicians who had witnessed or 
followed his practice. 

At the age of 25, though a man of remarkably temperate and regu- 
lar habits, he became afflicted with gout and stone, from which he suf- 
fered extreme torment with great resignation and patience for the rest 
of his life. Of course he did not neglect the opportunity of studying 
those diseases in his own person, and recording the result of his ob- 
servations: His account of gout, especially, is considered to be a 
most accurate and able history of that disease. 

He died, leaving a family, at his house in Pali-Mall, on the 29th of 
December, 1689, in the 66th year of his age, and was buried in the 
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parish church of St. James, Westminster, where, in 1810, a tablet 
was erected to his memory by the College of Physicians, who became, 
as a body, tardily but fully convinced of his extraordinary merit 
and eminent claims to the gratitude and respect of his profession. 

He is said to have been a man of the most retiring and unobtrusive 
disposition, and the utmost placidity of temper. In a biographical 
sketch by Dr. Samuel Johnson, prefixed to an English edition of his 
works by Swan, in 1742, it is remarked, that if he could not teach u& 
in his writings how to cure the painful disorders from which he suf- 
fered, he has taught us by his example the nobler art to bear them 
with serenity. Nor was he less patient of mental than of bodily 
inflictions ; for though he was the object of much asperity among the 
physicians of his time, he made no reprisals upon the reputations of 
those who slandered him : though he often speaks of their bitterness, \ 

he never even mentions their names, — a forbearance to which, as his | 

biographer pungently remarks, they are indebted for their escape from 
a discreditable immortality. His writings breathe throughout a spirit 
of warm piety, candour, and benevolence : he is said to have been 
extremely generous in his dealings with his patients ; for which, with 
other reasons, his practice though large was not vei-y gainful, and he 
did not leave much wealth behind him. He never was sought after by 
the great, like his successor and disciple Radclifie ; and had none of the 
talents by which that singular man M'as able to push his fortune and 
establish a kind of professional despotism. Yet, whatever medical 
skill the latter evinced seems to have been derived from Sydenham, 
whose doctrines and treatment he contrived to bring into a much more 
early and general repute in England than they would probably have 
otherwise obtained. Each had his reward : the one will be long re- 
membered as the founder of a magnificent library ; the other can never 
be forgotten as the author of modern medicine. 

The bent of Sydenham's mind was eminently practical ; he thought 
that the business of a physician is to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the causes and symptoms of diseases, and the effects of different 
remedies upon them^ that if he cannot prevent them, he may at 
least recognise them with certainty, and apply with promptitude the 
means most likely to cure them: with Hippocrates .and the ancient 
empirical physicians, whose tenets he professed to follow, he con- 
demned all curious speculations upon the intimate nature of disease, as 
incapable of proof, and therefore always useless, and often hurtful ; and 
maintained that the only trustworthy source of opinion in medicine i& 
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experience resulting from observations frequently repeated, and expe- 
riments cautiously varied ; and that no theories worth attention can be 
framed until the recorded experience of many observers^ under many 
different circumstances, and even through successive ages, shall be 
embodied into one general system ; and he boldly declared his belief 
that every acute disease might then be cured. An instance, which 
unfortunately as yet stands alone in support of this rather sanguine 
expectation, may be taken from the history of small-pox. The obser- 
vation of its contagious nature led to the general practice of inocula- 
tion, and this to the immortsd discovery of Jenner, by which a disease 
but yesterday the scourge of the earth has been almost extinguished. 
It is remarkable that Sydenham, who first pointed out the important 
difference between its distinct and confluent forms, — who so materially 
improved the treatment by changing it from stifling to cooling, — and 
who studied and has described it with a laborious accuracy hardly 
paralleled in the history of medicine, — was not aware of this, to us, its 
most striking characteristic of contagion. A person conversant with 
such subjects will feel no surprise at this: to the general reader it 
may be a sufficient explanation, that it lies dormant for ten days ; and 
that as it can only be taken once, and was always prevalent in London, 
the number of persons susceptible at any given time, and in obvious 
communication with each other, were comparatively few : so that 
opportunities were not so likely to arise as might be imagined of 
tracing its progress in single families or neighbourhoods from one 
source of contagion. 

Sydenham is justly celebrated for the happiness of his descriptions, and 
his skilful application of simple methods of cure, which are as effectual 
as they were novel in that age when a medical prescription sometimes 
contained a hundred different substances ; but he has merit of a higher 
kind, as a discoverer of general laws. Among others, he was the first 
to notice that there is a uniformity in the fevers prevailing at any one 
time, wliich is subject to periodical changes; and that other acute 
diseases often partake largely of the same general character, and 
sometimes even merge in it altogether, as the plague is said to have 
swallowed up all other diseases. This, which he ascribed to some pe- 
culiar state of the atmosphere, he called its epidemic constitution ; 
and to be aware of its vicissitudes must of course be veiy important 
to the physician as a guide to practice. The value of these laws, 
which Sydenham deduced from a multitude of observations, has been 
attested by almost every medical writer since his time. 
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His works have been repeatedly printed in the original Latin, as 
well as in English and the continental languages. The first was pub- 
lished after he had been sixteen years in practice; the last he edited 
himself, is dated three years before his death ; and an elegant com- 
pendium of his experience was published posthumously by his son. 
They all appear to have been extorted by the importunity of his 
friends or the misrepresentations of his enemies. It is said that 
they were composed in English, and translated into Latin by his 
friends Mapletoft and Havers: there is, however, little reason for 
attaching credit to this report, as we are assured, on the authority 
of Sir Hans Sloane, who knew him well, that Sydenham was an 
excellent classical scholar, and perfectly capable of expressing him- 
self elegantly in Latin. They are most carefully written and clearly 
expressed, and bear marks of the utmost truth and impartiality in 
the narration of facts, and judgment in arranging them. They 
are not voluminous, as he studiously refrained from overloading 
them with trivial matter, and from "entering into the detail of a 
greater number of cases than might be sufficient to illustrate his 
method of practice. His object was to confine himself to the results 
of his own observation : to this he pretty strictly adhered, so that 
little space is occupied in his writings by quotations or criticism. It 
must be admitted that he occasionally lapses into theoretical discus- 
sion, in violation of his own principles ; but as he seldom or never per- 
mitted his fancy to divert him from what was practically useful, he 
may be pardoned, if in that age of speculation he could not entirely re- 
sist the seduction. A graver charge against him is^ that he over- 
looked or undervalued the immense body of information to be obtained 
from examining the effects of diseased actions after death, and devoted 
himself too exclusively to the study of the symptoms during life, and 
the effect of remedies upon them. It is hardly a sufficient justification 
of a man of so much independence of spirit to reply, that such exami- 
nations were opposed by tlie prejudices of the age in which he lived. 
Others have overcome the same obstacles, and with them many of 
those difficulties which perplexed and misled even the mind of 
Sydenham. He had equal or greater difficulties to contend against 
in the deep-rooted absurdities of the chemical and mechanical 
schools, which in the early part of his life held an almost equally 
divided sway in medicine : the former originated with Paracelsus 
and his disciples, and had the advantage of a longer prescription ; and 
the latter had received a fresh accession of strength from the recent 
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discoveries of Harvey : both, however, gave way before his energetic 
appeal to fact and experience. Scarcely less credit is due to him for 
his successful opposition to the popular superstition in favour of a host 
of futile remedies, which are now happily consigned to oblivion with 
the family receipt books and herbals in which their virtues were , 
paraded, than for his victory over false principles and dangerous ruletT 
of practice. 

On the whole, it may be safely advanced that medicine, as a prac- 
tical science, owes more to the closely-printed octavo, in which the 
results of his toilsome exertions are comprised, than to any other single 
source of information. 
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Edward {{tdb, ^atl of; Ciapendon, the third son of Henry Hyde, of 
Dinton, Esquire, a younger branch of an ancient family long ^tabtished 
in Cheshire, was born at Diilton, near Salisbury, February 18, 1609. 
The most valuable part of bis early educatioa he received from bis 
father, whO'Was an excellent scholar : from his residence at Slagdalen 
Hall, Oxford^ where he entered in 1622, and took his bachelor's degree 
in 1625, aecOrding to his own account he obtained little benefit. In 
February 1637, be was entered at the Middle Temple. ' At the age 
of twenty-one, he married bis first wife, who died within six months 
of their union." After the lapse of three years he was again married, 
to the daaghter of SirThomas Aylesbury, Master of Requests to the 
King, by whoM he lefta numerous family. He waq called to the bar 
in Michaelmas term, 1633.. To the study of law he entertained In 
the first instance a strong dislike, and applied himself chiefly to history 
and general literature. But from the time of his second marriage he 
devoted himself steadily to the pursuit of his profession, in which he 
early acquired considerable practice and {"eputation. His business was, 
however, morefrequent in the Court of Requests, in the Star Chamber, 
than in the courts of common taw, and his itame rarely appears in the 
reports of that jteriod. 

Soon after he was called to the bar, Mr. Hyde was concerned in a 
transaction of considerable moment, which produced important con- 
sequences in his future life, by introducing him to tlie favourable 
notice of Archbishop Laud. It arose out of certain Custom-House 
regulations, by which the London merchants found themselves ag- 
grieved. The leading men among them applied to Mr. Hyde, who, on 
finding all remonstrances with the Lord Treasurer unavaiUng, advised 
them to state their grievances in a petition to the King, which he drew- 
for tiiem. On the death of the Lord Treasurer, the Earl of Portland, 
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the affairs of the Treasury were placed under the management of 
several commissioners, of whom Laud was one. The Archbishop soon 
found occasion to investigate the complaint of the merchants ; and in 
consequence he sent for, and held several interviews with, Mr. Hyde : 
to whom he became a valuable and efficient patron, noticing him par- 
ticularly when he appeared as counsel in the Star Chamber, and con- 
sulting and employing him on many public occasions. 

Laud's favour introduced Mr. Hyde to the Lord Keeper Coventry, 
the Earl of Manchester, then Lord Privy Seal^ and other political and 
legal characters of high rank, of the court party. With the leaders of 
the popular, or country party also he was upon friendly terms, " having," 
as he says, " that rare felicity, that even they who did not love many of 
those upon whom he most depended, were yet very well pleased with 
him and with his company." 

Upon the summoning of what was called the Short Parliament, 
which met April 3, 1640, Mr. Hyde was elected member for Wootton- 
Basset, and for Shaftesbury. He chose to take his seat for the former 
place. His first and only speech during the session was in the cele- 
brated debate on the subject of grievances, introduced by a motion of 
Mr. Pym ; on which occasion Mr. Hyde directed the attention of the 
house to the enormous abuses of the Earl Marshal's Court. Whitelocke 
says that '^ he gained much credit by his conduct in this business." In 
the warm debate which took place in the House of Commons upon the 
question of a supply, it was hinted by members of the house connected 
with the court, that Charles, upon hearing of their proceedings, would 
probably dissolve the parliament in displeasure. Mr. Hyde perceived 
the injurious tendency of such a measure, and immediately went from 
the house to Archbishop Laud, to entreat him to dissuade the King 
from so injudicious a course. The Archbishop heard him as usual with 
patience, but refused to interfere : and the Parliament was dissolved 
in less than three weeks after its first meeting. 

The necessities of the King compelled him to call the Long Parlia- 
ment in the foUovdng November, of which Mr. Hyde was also a mem- 
ber. The elections having in general favoured the popular party, the 
temper of this parliament was at its commencement decidedly more 
opposed to the court than the last. At first, Mr. Hyde, whose fami- 
liarity with Laud was well known, was an object of jealousy and 
dislike. His conduct as chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the abuses of the Earl Marshal's Court, which led to the total 
abolition of that unauthorized jurisdiction, and his avowed disappro- 
bation of several obnoxious branches of the prerogative, restored him 
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in some degree to the good opinion of the house^ while his influence 
with the moderate party, both in the court and the parliament, daily 
increased. Having given up his professional practice since the begin- 
ning of the parliament, he was much employed in the ordinary business 
of the house. He was chairman of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the legality and expediency of the courts of the President and 
Council of the North, commoidy called the Courts of York; and in 
April, 1641, he was commissioned to communicate to the House of 
Lords the resolutions of the Commons against those courts. The 
performance of this duty he accompanied by a speech, in which he 
explained to the Lords, with much clearness and precision, the origin 
and nature of this obnoxious jurisdiction^ and which he says in his 
History, " met with good approbation in both houses." In July fol- 
lowing he was chairman of the committee for inquiring into the conduct 
of the judges in the case of ship-money ; and the management of the 
impeachment of the Lord Chief Baron Davenport, Baron Weston, 
and Baron Trevor, before the Lords, was afterwards entrusted to him. 
Upon this occasion, he delivered an excellent speech, exhibiting, in 
eloquent language, the destructive effects of the corruption of the 
judges upon the liberty of the subject and the security of property. 
During the same year, he appears from the Commons' journals to have 
been usually named on the most important committees both of a public 
and private nature. 

The course adopted by Mr. Hyde with reference to the Earl of 
Strafford's prosecution cannot be precisely ascertained. That he was 
employed in arranging the preliminary steps for the impeachment, 
appears from the journals ; but in his History he does not explicitly 
declare what part he took upon the introduction of the bill of attainder, 
Some of his biographers state that he warmly opposed it ; but no evi- 
dence is given in support of the assertion ; and it is quite clear that 
neither his name, nor that of Lord Falkland, his political and personal 
friend, appear amongst those which were posted as " Straffordians, 
Betrayers of their Country," for having voted against the measure. 
Though he cordially acquiesced in many of the measures at this time 
introduced by the popular leaders for the redress of grievances, his po- 
litical opinions, as well as his ultimate views and intentions, differed 
widely from those of the predominant party. He strenuously opposed 
a bill for depriving the bishops of their seats in parliament, which 
passed the House of Commons, though it was rejected in the House 
of Lords by a great majority. In no degree discouraged by this dis- 
comfiture, the leaders of the Puritan party soon afterwards introduced 
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a. measure for the total abolition of episcopacy, known by the title of 
* The Root and Branch Bill/ which was read a first time and com- 
mitted. Mr. Hyde was appointed chairman of the committee, by 
common consent of both parties ; the one wishing to get rid of his op- 
position in the committee, the other to secure a chairman of their own 
views. The result proved the latter party to be in the right ; for 
Hyde contrived so to baffle the promoters of the measure, that they at 
last thought proper to withdraw it, Sir Arthur Haselrig declaring in the 
house, that ** he would never hereafter put an enemy into the chair." 
His conduct respecting this measure was warmly approved by the 
King ; who before he went to Scotland in 1641, sent for Mr. Hyde, to 
express how much he was beholden to him for his services, " for which 
he thought fit to give lum his own thanks, and to assure him that he 
would remember it to his advantage." 

Before the King left Whitehall, in consequence of the tumults 
occasioned by his indiscretion in demanding the Five Members, he 
charged Mr. Hyde, in conjunction with Lord Falkland and Sir Joha 
Colepeper, to consult constantly together upon the state of affairs in 
his absence, and to give him on every occasion their unreserved advice, 
without which he declared solemnly that he would take no step in the 
parliament Though much discouraged by the previous conduct of 
the King respecting the Five Members^ which he had adopted without 
consulting them, and entirely against their judgment, they undertook 
and faithfully executed the charge imposed upon them ; and after the 
King had left London, they met every night at Mr. Hyde's house in 
Westminster, to communicate to each other their several intelligences 
and observations, and to make such arrangements as they thought best 
adapted to stay the falling fortunes of the royal cause. 

Mr. Hyde's good understanding with the leaders of the popular 
party had rapidly declined, since his opposition to the proposed measure 
for ejecting the bishops from the House of Lords ; and after his conduct 
in the committee for abolishing episcopacy he was regarded as a declared 
enemy, and his nightly consultations with Falkland and Colepeper 
were watched with the utmost jealousy. Though his situation at this 
time was one of considerable danger, he remained at his post aft^er the 
King's departure to York, and constantly took his seat in the House of 
Commons. About the latter end of April, 1642, Mr. Hyde received a 
better from the King, requiring him immediately to repair to him at 
York ; with which requisition he complied in the course of the next 
month, having first rendered a signal service to the royal cause by 
persuading the Lord Keeper Littleton to send the Great Seal and also 
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to go himself to the King. In consequence of this step the House of 
Commons passed a resolution, in August^ 1642^ disabling him from 
sitting again in that parliament ; and their indignation was raised to 
such a degree, that Mr. Hyde was one of the few persons who were 
excepted from the pardon which the Earl of Essex was afterwards 
instructed to offer to those who might be induced to leave the King and 
submit to the parliament. On joining the King at York, Mr. Hyde 
continued to be one of his most confidential advisers, and was soon 
afterwards knighted and made Chancellor of the Exchequer. In this 
capacity he negociated with the parliamentary commissioners sent to 
Oxford in 1643; and in 1645 he acted as one of the King's com- 
missioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. After the breaking off of that 
treaty it was thought expedient to send the Prince of Wales into the 
west of England, both to secure his person from the dangers with which 
his father was environed, and to give encouragement to the Royalists in 
that part of the country. Sir Edward Hyde accompanied him as one of 
his council. The parliamentary successes in the west compelled the 
Prince to migrate, first to Scilly, thence to Jersey, firom which place he 
departed into France in July, 1 646. Hyde remained in Jersey for the 
space of two years, devoting himself wholly to his History of the Re- 
bellion, which he had commenced in the Scilly Islands, and of which 
he completed the four first books at that time. While engaged in this 
manner, he received several letters fi*om the King, expressive of his 
approbation of his undertaking, and supplying him with a particular 
relation of the occurrences which had taken place from the departure 
of the Prince until the period of his joining the Scotch army. 

In May, 1648, Hyde received the King's commands to join the 
Prince of Wales at Paris. On the way thither, he met Lord Cot- 
tington and others at Rouen, where he learned that the Prince was 
gone to Holland, and was ordered to follow him. After many diffi- 
culties and dangers, Cottington and Hyde met their young master at 
the Hague in the month of August, and were soon afterwards joined 
by several other members of the King's council. 

On the announcement of the execution of his father, Charles 
despatched Sir Edward Hyde and Lord Cottington as his ambassadors 
to Spain. After a fruitless negotiation of fifteen months, they received 
a message from court shortly after the arrival of the news of Crom- 
well's victory at Dunbar, desiring them to quit the Spanish dominions. 
Hyde then repaired to Antwerp, where he resided with his wife and 
family, until, at the end of 1651, he was summoned to Paris, to meet 
Charles II., after his memorable escape from the battle of Worcester. 
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He resided at Paris with the exiled court for nearly three years, and 
during this period enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his master, who 
left the arduous and difficult task of corresponding and negotiating 
with the English royalists entirely to his management. At this 
period the exiled royalists were frequently reduced to great pecuniary 
distress. The miserable dissensions and petty jealousies which pre- 
vailed among them are fully described in the History of the Rebellion. 
At length Charles, wearied and disgusted by the intrigues and broils 
which perpetually disturbed his council, while subject to the inter- 
ference of the Queen Mother, determined to leave Paris ; and accord- 
ingly he quitted that city in June, 1654, and went to reside at Cologne, 
Sir Edward Hyde and the rest of his court still following his humble 
fortunes. Upon the execution of the treaty with Spain, Charles re- 
moved from Cologne to Bruges in 1657, and in the course of that year 
bestowed upon Sir Edward Hyde the then empty dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor of England. Soon after this event the prospects of the 
Royalists began to brighten. The government of Cromwell had beea 
for some time growing infirm, in consequence of domestic dissensions, 
the exhausted state of the revenue, and the distrust entertained towards 
the Protector, who had successively deceived and disappointed all 
parties. These seeds of discord were sedulously cultivated by the 
English royalists ; and at last the death of that extraordinary man 
led to a series of events which introduced the restoration of Charles II. 
At the Restoration Sir Edward Hyde was continued as Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and notwithstanding the constant hostility of the Queen 
Mother and her faction at court, he maintained for some time a para- 
mount influence with the King, who treated him with the confidence 
and friendship which his great industry and talents for business, and 
his faithful attachment to himself and his father so well deserved. In 
November, 1660, he was raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron 
Hyde of Hindon in the county of Wilts, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he was created Viscount Combury and Earl of Clarendon. 
He was also about this time elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. Among the tribes of expectant cavaliers who now flocked to 
the court of the restored monarch, all impatient to obtain something 
in recompense for their alleged services and suflerings in the royal 
cause, these honours and distinctions bestowed upon the Earl of Cla- 
rendon raised a storm of envy and malice which eventually caused 
his ruin. The King's easiness of access, and, as Lord Clarendon 
calls it, that " imbedlUtas frontis, which kept him from denying," to- 
gether with the moral cowardice which induced him to escape from 
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the most troublesome importunities, by sending petitioners to the Chan- 
cellor for their answers, necessarily increased the dislike with which 
he was regarded. The discovery of the marriage of his daughter to 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., though it probably took 
place without the knowledge of the Chancellor, gave ample oppor- 
tunity to the malice of his enemies. The King, however, behaved on 
this occasion in a manner which did him credit. He not only re- 
quired the Duke to acknowledge his wife, on beiog certified that the 
ceremony had been duly performed, but refused with passion the 
proffered resignation of the Chaocellor, who offered to reside in future 
beyond seas, and conjured liim " never more to think of those unrea- 
sonable things, but to attend and prosecute his business with his usual 
alacrity, since his kindness should never fail him." 

The first open act of hostility against Lord Clarendon was under- 
taken by the Earl of Bristol, who, in 1663, exhibited articles of high 
treason and other misdemeanors against him in the House of lx>rds. 
These articles, which coDtaioed a great variety of vague and inconsistent 
charges, were forwarded by the House of Ijords to the King, who in- 
formed them, that " he found several matters of fact charged, which 
upon his own certain knowledge were untrue ; and that the articles 
contained many scandalous reflections upon himself and his family, 
which he looked upon as libels against his person and government." 
Upon a reference by the House of Lords to the judges, they reported 
that " the whole charge did not amount to treason though it were all 
true ;" and upon this the proceedings were abandoned. 

But it was at last the fate of Lord Clarendon to experience the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of princes. From the period of the Restoration a 
powerful union of discontented parties had gradually combined against 
him. All hated him — the old cavaliers, because they thought he 
neglected their just claims upon the bounty of the King; the papists 
and the dissenters, because they found him an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of all concessions to those whom he regarded as enemies of the 
established church ; the licentious adherents of an unprincipled court, 
because his honest endeavours to withdraw the King from his levity 
and profligacy to serious considerations, thwarted their intentions and 
interrupted their pleasures. Their united efforts erased from Charles's 
mind the recollection of services of no common value, and caused him 
to abandon his best and most faithful counsellor, without having even 
the appearance of a reason for his conduct, beyond what he called 
" the Chancellor's intolerable temper." 

The Great Seal was taken from Lord Clarendon in August, 1667; 
and in the month of November following, after an angry debate, he 
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was impeached by the Commons, in general terms, of high treason and 
other crimes and misdemeanors ; but the Lords, upon the impeachment 
being carried up, refused to commit him, or to sequester him from 
parliament, on the ground of the generality of the charge. Before the 
formal articles of impeachment were prepared, Lord Clarendon left 
England, in consequence of repeated messages from the King advising 
him to take that course, having previously addressed to the Lords a 
vindication of his conduct. Immediately after his departure a bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, and rapidly passed, by which he 
was condemned to perpetual banishment, and declared to be for ever 
incapable of bearing any public office or employment in England. 

The charges made against Lord Clarendon at this time were scarcely 
less multifarious and inconsistent than those which were instituted by 
Lord Bristol a few years before. He was accused of designing to go- 
vern by a standing anny, — of accusing the King of popery, — of receiving 
bribes for patents, — of selling offices, — of acquiring a greater estate than 
he could lawfully have gained in a short timCy — of advising the sale of 
Dunkirk to the French, — of causing Quo Warrantos to be issued against 
corporations in order that he might receive fines on renewals of 
charters, and many other particulars of alleged corruption. From 
most of these accusations Lord Clarendon vindicated himself in an 
address delivered to the House of Lords upon his departure ; but 
during his retirement at Montpellier, he prepared, and transmitted to 
his children in England a fuller apology, in which he answered each 
article of the charges objected to him by the Commons. 

After some hesitation. Lord Clarendon determined to reside at 
Montpellier, where he arrived in July, 1668. He was treated with 
much courtesy and respect by the governor of the city, as well as the 
French and English inhabitants of all ranks. His first task was to write 
the vindication of his conduct above-mentioned. During his retirement 
he made himself master of French and Italian, and read the works of the 
most eminent writers in both those languages. He also completed his 
History of the Rebellion, and wrote an answer to Hobbes's Leviathan, 
an Historical Discourse on Papal Jurisdiction, a volume of Essays, 
divine, moral, and political, and also those fragments of his Life, which 
were first published by the University of Oxford in 1 759. Engaged in 
these pursuits he passed nearly three years at Montpellier in great 
tranquillity and cheerfulness. He left that city in 1672, and went 
first to Moulins, then to Rouen, where he died, December 9, 1673. 
His remains were brought to England and interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The political conduct of Lord Clarendon, though variously described 
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by writers of opposite parties, appears to have been generally as con- 
sistent and upright as can reasonably be expected from men of warm 
tempers, deeply interested in the most violent civil dissensions. His 
earliest impressions were decidedly in favour of the popular party ; 
and even after he had become familiar with Archbishop Laud, and 
was favourably noticed by Charles I., he strenuously supported that 
party in the removal of actual grievances, and resisted with 
zeal and energy the encroachments of prerogative. That he after- 
wards refused to join in the wild and intemperate actions committed 
by the Parliament, and supported the royal cause against the con- 
tinually increasing demands of those with whom he had previously 
acted, is not to be ascribed to inconsistency in his conduct, but 
to the development of designs and measures at all times repugnant 
to his principles. His advice to Charles I. and to Laud was always 
temperate and wise, and was given with boldness and candour. 
After the Restoration, in the height of his power and influence, 
he displayed the same moderation in his opinions and conduct, and 
acted upon the same principles of dislike to fundamental changes, 
which had influenced him as a member of the Long Parliament. It 
has been imputed to Lord Clarendon that he neglected to exert himself 
for the relief of those unfortunate cavaliers whose attachment to the 
King had involved them in penury and ruin. It is difficult to ascertain 
the exact truth of this charge ; but, whether true or false, such an accu- 
sation was sure to be made in a case where the applicants for compen- 
sation were numerous, and the means of satisfpng them inconsiderable. 

In the discharge of the legal functions of his office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, as presiding in the Court of Chancery, he was by no means dis- 
tinguished; he promoted some reforms in the practice of his court, 
and continued the judicious improvements effected during the Com- 
monwealth ; but Evelyn says " he was no considerable lawyer," and 
the circumstance that he never decided a case without requiring the 
presence of two judges is, if true, a sufficient acknowledgment of his 
judicial incompetency. 

For his judicial appointments Lord Clarendon is entitled to unqua- 
lified praise. Hale, Bridgeman, and other judges of the highest emi- 
nence for learning and independence, were appointed by him imme- 
diately after the Restoration, and contributed in a great degree to give 
stability and moral strength to the new government, by the confidence 
which their characters inspired in the due administration of the law. 

As an historian Lord Clarendon was unquestionably careless and in- 
exact to a surprising degree, which may in some measure be excused 
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by the necessity of writing very much from recollection; and he was a 
perpetual advocate and partisan of the Royal cause, though by no 
means of most of its supporters. But though his narration constantly 
betrays the bias of party, and cannot therefore be safely relied upon for 
our historical conclusions, his misrepresentations arise from the avowed 
partiality and intense concern he feels for the cause he is advocating, 
and not from any design to suppress or distort facts. His style is 
luxuriant and undisciplined, and his expression in the narrative parts 
of his history is diffuse and inaccurate ; but his fervent loyalty and 
the warmth of his attachment to his political friends have infused a 
richness of eloquence into his delineations of character, which hae per" 
haps never been surpassed iu any language. 
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" Sir Joshua Reynolds," says Burke, " was the first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country." Without staying to inquire how far the literal truth of 
this assertion may be affected by the priority in date of Wilson and 
Hogarth, not to. mention their less illustrious predecessors, it may 
safely be. affirmed, not only that Reynolds was the founder of the 
^English school, but that the most valuable qualities in the art of 
painting were almost lost sight of throughout Europe when he began 
bis career, in Holland, the rich manner of Rembrandt, feebly sus- 
tained by his imitators, had been succeeded by no less opposite 
a style than that of Vanderwerf; the still more laboured finish of 
Denner, a native of Hamburgh, followed; while the minute perfection 
which was in vogue found a more legitimate application in the flower- 
pieces of Van Huysum. Reynolds was twenty-four years old at the 
decease of Denner, who had twice visited London, and had been much 
employed there. The French school about the middle of the last 
century took its ^ne from Boucher, a. name now almost forgotten, and 
if remembered, synonymous with the extreme of affectation ; he was 
principal painter to Louis XV. The native country of Claude and 
Foussin was indeed more illustrious during this time in the department 
of landscape, as Vernet produced his views of sea-ports about the 
pf ood alluded to ; but this example, however resjiectable, was itself 
indicailf^of a declining taste, and the style of view-painting in the 
hands of thi^oreign artists who practised it in Italy, with the Frussian 
Hackert at-£heir head, had the effect of extinguishing for a time all 
invention in landscape. The academy at Berlin was under the direction 
of a Frenchman ; Oeser was the greatest name at Leipzic and presden ; 
and the south of Germany still imported imitations of the latest Italian 
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styles in fashion. The state of the arts in Spain may be judged of by 
the fact, that when, in 1761, Mengs, who was himself a native of 
Germany, repaired to Madrid in the service of Charles III., the chief 
painters established there were a Venetian and a Neapolitan, Tiepolo 
and Corrado Giaquinto. The Venetian school, sometimes entirely 
losing its original character, seemed at least to maintain a consistent 
degeneracy in the styles of Sebastian Ricci and the above-named 
Giambattista Tiepolo, both weak and mannered imitators of Paul 
Veronese, but still preserving, at least the latter, some brilliancy of 
colour and pleasing execution. With Tiepolo the characteristic merits 
of the school seem however to have ceased altogether : towards the 
latter part of the century, the chief employment of the Venetian 
painters was the restoration of old pictures.* A particular school was 
established in 1778 for this purpose, and a description of the extra- 
ordinary labours of the artists is preserved in the thirty-eighth volume 
of Goethe's works. In Rome, the talents of Maratta and Sacchi, and 
" the great but abused powers of Pietro da Cortona," had been suc- 
ceeded by feebler eflPorts, descending or fluctuating through the styles 
of Cignani, Trevisani, and others, till the time of Sebastian Conca, 
and Pompeo Battoni. The last-named was approaching the zenith of 
his short-lived reputation, and almost without a rival (for Mengs was 
as yet young, and Conca already aged), when Reynolds visited Rome. 
Laborious detail on the one hand, and empty facility on the other, 
formed the distinguishing characteristics of these different schools ; 
but however opposite in execution, mind was alike wanting in both. 
Denner may be considered the representative of the microscopic style; 
a style, if it deserves the name, which he applied even to heads the size 
of life ; and as mere finish never was, and probably never will be 
carried to a more absurd length, his name, though comparatively 
obscure, marks an epoch in the art. The same scrupulous minute- 
ness obtained about the same time in landscape ; among the view- 
painters, Hendrick Van Lint, surnamed Studio, may be named as the 
most remarkable of his class. Reynolds alludes to him in one of 
his discourses, as noted, when he knew him in Rome, for copying 
every leaf of a tree. The opposite style, which aimed at quantity 
and rapidity, was derived from the expert painters of galleries and 
ceilings, called '* Machinisti," and more immediately from Luca 
Giordano. Facility and despatch, at the expense of every solid quality 
of art, Avere the characteristics of the school which was represented in 
the earlier part of Reynolds's career, principally by Sebastian Conca 
in Italy, and by Corrado Giaquinto in Spain. 

* It is worthy of remark that about the same time the sculptors in Rome were as 
exclusively employed in restoring antique statues. 
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The changes which took place in this state of things^ towai-ds the 
latter part of the century, may be traced partly to the renewed appre- 
ciation of the antique statues (a taste which, however beneficial to 
sculpture, had an unfortunate influence on the sister aii;), and subse* 
quently to political circumstances. The fluctuations of taste, however 
deliberately estimated by retrospective criticism, are indeed generally 
the result of accident, and depend on causes but seldom derived from I 

a just definition of the nature and object of art. It appears, however, jl 

that Reynolds, alone as he was, the founder rather than the follower 
of a school, enjoyed the rare privilege of making the taste of his time 
instead of being made by it; and although it would be absurd to 
suppose that he could be independent of the accidents with which he 
was brought in contact, it will not appear, upon a candid inquiry, that ^ 

this great artist was in any respect directly influenced by the practice 
of his age. 

Joshua Reynolds was born at Plympton, near Plymouth, in Devon- 
shire, July 16, 1723; he was the son of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
who taught the grammar school of Plympton. The young artist's 
fondness for drawing manifested itself early, and at eight years of age 
he had become so well acquainted with the '* Jesuits' Perspective,'* as 
to apply its principles with some efiect in a drawing of his father's 
school, a building elevated on stone pillars. Among other books con- 
nected with art to which he had access, Richardson's ' Treatise on 
Painting ' had a powerful efiect in exciting his ambition. The earliest 
known picture he attempted is a portrait of the Rev. Thomas Smart, 
who was the vicar of Maker, the parish in which Mount Edgecumbe 
is situated. Reynolds, then a school-boy about twelve years of age, 
sketched the portrait of the vicar at church, and afterwards copied it 
on canvass. This picture is now in the possession of John Boger, Esq., 
of East Stonehouse near Plymouth. The taste of the young painter 
becoming every day more decided, his father, urged by the advice of 
some friends, placed him at the age of seventeen as a pupil with Hudson, 
who had at that time the chief business iri portrait painting, although a 
very indifierent artist. In 1743 Reynolds returned to Devonshire, in 
consequence of a disagreement with his master, and set up as a portrait 
painter in the town of Plymouth Dock, since called Devonport. He 
here painted various portraits, chiefly of naval oflScers. One of these 
works, containing the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot and family, is 
in the possession of the Earl of St. Gei-mains. The composition of this 
picture, the artist's first attempt at a group, approaches the pyramidal 
form, and Reynolds, after contemplating it when finished, observed, * I 
see I must have read something about a pyramid, for there it is.' Six other 
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pictures of the artist are preserved in the same collection, at Port Eliot 
in Cornwall. An admirable picture of a boy reading by a reflected 
light was also executed about this time. Many interesting works of 
Reynolds, some of them belonging to his earlier practice, are preserved 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Plymouth, in the collections of the 
Earl of Morley, Mr. Pole Carew of Antony, Mr. Rosdew of Beech- 
wood, Mr. Lane of Coffleet, and others. The artist's early works, 
although sometimes carelessly drawn, are distinguished by breadth 
of colour, by freedom of handling, and not unfrequently by great truth 
of expression : in short, he seems to have contracted none of the defects 
of Hudson, except, according to some of his biographers, a certain 
stiffness and sameness in the attitudes of his portraits ; defects which 
he afterwards exchanged for such grace, spirit, and, above all, endless 
variety, that it was said '* his inventions will be the future grammar 
of portrait painters." The earliest portrait he painted of himself is in 
the collection of Mr. Gwatkin of Plymouth, who married a niece of 
Reynolds : the same gentleman also possesses the last portrait of the 
artist by himself, together with many other interesting specimens of 
his pencil. In 1 747 Reynolds repaired again to London, and took 
lodgings in St. Martin's Lane, then and long afterwards the favourite 
residence of artists. In 1749 he sailed to the Mediterranean, by the 
invitation, and in the company of Captain (afterwards Lord) Keppel. 
Reynolds spent two months in Minorca, where he painted several por- 
traits of military and naval officers, and proceeded thence, by way of 
Leghorn, to Rome. 

He was fully alive to the sources of inspiration which this city of 
the arts contained. In the midst of his enthusiasm, however, he was 
secretly humiliated by discovering in himself an absence of all relish for 
the grand works of Raffaelle in the Vatican. Richardson had inspired 
him with the most exalted admiration of Raffaelle ; and whatever may 
be supposed, Reynolds could not be entirely unacquainted with the 
subjects and designs of the works alluded to. Indeed, in some notes 
of his own that have been preserved, he only confesses a feeling of 
disappointment, and afterwards says, *' In justice to myself, however, 
I must add, that though disappointed and mortified at not finding 
myself enraptured with the works of this great master, I did not for a 
moment conceive or suppose that the name of Raffaelle, and these 
admirable paintings in particular, owed their reputation to the igno- 
rance and prejudice of mankind: on the contrary, my not relishing 
them, as I was conscious I ought to have done, was one of the most 
humiliating circumstances that ever happened to me. I found myself 
in the midst of works executed upon principles with which I was 
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unacquainted ; I felt my ignorance, and stood abashed ; all the indi- 
gested notions of painting which I had brought with me from England, 
where art was in the lowest state it had ever been in (indeed it could 
not be lower), were to be totally done away and eradicated from my 
mind." The union of candour and docility with good sense, which 
the above account evinces, was the means of emancipating Reynolds 
from the taste or fashion of the day. Instead of enrolling himself 
among the scholars of Pompeo Battoni, as he was strongly recom- 
mended to do before his departure from England by his kind patron 
Lord Edgecumbe, he endeavoured during the practice of his art to 
penetrate the principles on which the great works around him, 
particularly those of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, were produced. 
His general theory vnll be found embodied in his writings, and if his 
principles sometimes appear to be pushed too far, we may perhaps 
attribute it to the wish to counteract certain prevailing errors among 
his contemporaries. It is a general notion that, considering the differ- 
ence in style between the paintings of Reynolds and those of the great 
models he professes to admire (Michael Angelo received his more 
especial homage), he could not have been sincere in acknowledging so 
thorough a conviction of their excellence. To decide fairly on this 
difficult and often-discussed point, it is necessary to remember the state 
of the arts when Reynolds formed his style. The great vice of the age 
was a routine practice, seldom informed by any reference to the general 
nature of the art, and as little remarkable for a just discrimination of 
its various styles. In such a state of things it cannot excite surprise 
that a sagacious and unprejudiced mind, in endeavouring to retrace the 
leading principles of the art, should at the same time see the necessity 
of modifying them in their application to a particular, and in some 
respects a limited, department. As portrait painting, the imitation of 
individuals, was to be Reynolds's chief occupation, it certainly did not 
occur to him that the abstract representations of Michael Angelo, or 
even of Raffaelle, could be fit models for him to follow, as far as exe- 
cution was concerned. He saw however that these masters were 
probably right even in this respect, when the dignity and purity of 
their aim, and when subject, place, and dimensions are duly con- 
sidered. His imitation of them therefore began when he endeavoured 
to define the end and object of the particular style of art which he himself 
professed ; and although he soon concluded that it required a widely 
different treatment, he failed not to translate, if we may so say, the 
causes of the grandeur he admired into the language which belonged 
to his own department. What he considered the distinctive and de- 
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sirable requisites of portrait painting to consist in» may be best learnt 
from his own works. In the first place, the more delicate refinements 
of colouring and chiaro-scuro, by no means essential in the grander 
and more abstract department of the art, are indispensable where the 
imitation is confined to a single and generally a defective person. 
It is thus that Rembrandt made up the sum of beauty by the fasci- 
nations of gradation and contrast, while the fonns he had to deal with 
were often of the most ordinary description. The just imitation of the 
colour of fleshy the most beautiful and at the same time the most name- 
less hue in nature, has ever been considered the triumph of imitative 
art, and confers value and dignity on the work wherever it is fully 
accomplished. Again, it must be remembered that the domain of 
expression begins with the accidents of form ; that it belongs to and 
often recommends individuality and redeems deformity ; and that its vivid 
interest is to be sought less in the abstract personifications of Michael 
Angelo, far less in the higher region of beauty which the Greeks justly 
placed above the atmosphere of the passions, than in the varieties of 
accidental nature. Reynolds seized on the delicacies of expression as 
strictly harmonizing with the individual forms he had to copy : and, 
while thus adding a charm to his class of art, he became at the same 
time the abler portrait painter ; for the character and expression of the 
individual are the chief points which are demanded. Lastly, the con- 
duct and execution of his pictures were in strict conformity with the 
same principles, and may be said to have been dictated by the largest 
view of the nature and means of the art. 

In his works the attention is always attracted by the important 
objects, or diverted from them, when diverted, only to conceal the 
artifice which thus commands the eye of the spectator. It is evident 
that the general degree of completeness will depend on that of 
the principal object ; and assuming that Reynolds's style of painting a 
head was sufficiently elaborate (it is generally less so than Vandyck's), 
the unfinish of the accessories could hardly be otherwise than it is, con- 
sistently with due subordination. The truth of this consistency of 
style was ultimately acknowledged, and although so opposite from 
what had before been in fashion, and so different in many respects from 
what the vulgar admire, the pictures of Reynolds soon won the favour 
of the public. If the admiration of his works had any ill effect, it was 
that it tended to produce an imitation of the same mode rather than of 
the same consistency. 

On his return to England in 1752, which has been somewhat anti- 
cipated in the foregoing remarks on his style, Reynolds repaired to his 
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native county, and painted one or two pictures at Plymouth : perhaps 
the earliest of the fine portraits of Mr. Zachary Mudge, Vicar of St. 
Andrews, was one of these. He returned to London accompanied by 
his sister Frances. For a short time he again occupied lodgings in 
St. Martin's Lane, and produced there the portrait of Giuseppe Marchi, 
an Italian whom he had brought home as an assistant. This picture, 
which was in the style of Rembrandt, attracted general admiration; 
and when his former master Hudson saw it, he exclaimed, stung with 
jealousy, " Reynolds, you don't paint so well as when you left England ! " 
Soon after this, in consequence of his increased fame and employment, 
Reynolds took a house in Great Newport Street, where he resided for 
some years. The whole length portrait of Admiral Keppel was the next 
work of importance wliich he produced : it exhibited such powers that 
it completely established the fame of the artist, and he was generally 
acknowledged to be the greatest painter England had seen since the time 
of Vandyck. From this period his career was one of uninterrupted 
success and improvement ; for his reputation was never greater than 
at the close of his laborious life. The detraction which such extraor- 
dinary merit soon excited was compelled to vent itself in attempting 
to undervalue the department of art in which he excelled : in con- 
sequence of these insinuations, a defence of portrait painting, from 
the pen of Dr. Johnson, appeared in the forty-fifth number of the 
Idler. Johnson in that essay, after all, only proved that portrait 
painting is interesting to a few — that in the hands of Reynolds 
it was ** employed in diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, in 
quickening the affections of the absent, and continuing the presence of 
the dead." Reynolds himself, however, without forgetting these im- 
portant prerogatives, evidently took a more extended view of the 
matter ; he seems early to have felt that the chief difficulty of portrait 
painting (a difficulty perhaps greater than any in the other branches 
of art) is to make the representation generally interesting. It is quite 
obvious that this end can only be attained (especially as beauty of form 
is not always at command) by a high degree of perfection in all that 
constitutes the charm of art ; for no interest that attaches itself to the 
individual pourtrayed, however celebrated, can be so universal or so 
independently intelligible as that which arises from a large and true 
imitation of nature, to which all are more or less alive. The perfection 
of art as applicable to portrait painting, was therefore Reynolds's great 
object, and it was only in subservience to this that he ventured to 
introduce what in his hands might be considered a novelty in this 
department. That novelty was the historic air he often gave his por- 
traits, by happy allusions to some important circumstance in the life 
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of the individual. His consummate knowledge of effect enabled him 
to do this by means which never interfere with the mere portrait, a 
difficulty which had been in a great measure evaded by preceding 
painters. It will be remembered that in most of the portraits even of 
Titian and Vandyck the attention is literally confined to the individual 
pourtrayed (after all, the subject of the picture), and it was not lightly 
or inconsiderately that Reynolds occasionally departed from this ju- 
dicious practice. If ever a painter could depend on the mere character 
and expression of his heads, to say nothing of the charm of their 
execution, Reynolds undoubtedly would have been secure of the public 
approbation on those grounds alone; and it was only where historic 
interest happened to coincide or to interfere but little with picturesque 
effect, that he ventured on the additions alluded to. A better instance 
perhaps cannot be given than the portrait of Lord Heathfield (celebrated 
for his defence of Gibraltar), in the National Gallery; in the back- 
ground of which a cannon pointed downwards indicates, by its angle 
of depression, the elevation of the spot where the veteran stands, 
grasping the keys of the fortress which he defended so bravely. In 
his allegorical portraits, such as Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, &c., Reynolds encountered a much 
greater difficulty, and it may be questioned whether any painter who 
has yet appeared would have succeeded better. The mixture of real 
and imaginary beings, of individual and abstract personifications, the 
treatment of which would seem to require so different a style, was so 
managed by Reynolds as to satisfy, in this respect, the most fastidious 
taste. The secret of the greatness of his style in these subjects, and 
indeed in most of his portraits, is to be sought in his colouring, the 
idea of which is large and general ; and under its dignified influence 
the individuality of forms and locality of dress are rendered with all 
sufficient fidelity without offending. It is thus we find in many 
Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch pictures, where the subject and forms 
are most homely, an air of refined taste, and even of grandeur, which 
seems unaccountable, till we discover that the colouring is true to the 
largest idea of nature ; and thus, to a certain extent, the art is raised 
by raising its characteristic quality. In shoit, to return to the question 
of his imitation of Michael Angelo, we should find that, keeping the 
main requisites and attainable excellences of portrait painting in view, 
Reynolds contrived to infuse into it as much elevation as was calculated 
to improve it without injuring its character; and when we find that he 
applied this even to execution, and that his breadth of manner, his 
disdain of non-essentials, is evidently inspired by the same feeling, we 
shall no longer wonder at his admiration of the highest style of art. 
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or doubt the sincerity of his recorded professions on the subject. The 
very indirectness of his imitation, in which the whole mystery lies, 
so sure a proof of his having penetrated the principle of the great 
master, establishes his claim to originality as well as to consummate 
judgment and taste. 

In 1768 the Royal Academy was instituted, and Mr. Reynolds, 
holding unquestionably the first rank in his profession, was elected 
President On his elevation to this office he received the honour of 
knighthood. As President he delivered to the students and professors 
those celebrated discourses, which have reflected so much lustre on his 
name. Their excellence in a theoretical point of view, the elegance 
of their composition, and on the other hand the apparent contradictions 
they sometimes contain, have been the theme of frequent observation 
and discussion. The other writings of Sir Joshua are the * Tour 
to Flanders and Holland,' consisting of notes on the paintings seen by 
him in those countries in the year 1781 ; 'Notes on Du Fresnoy's 
Poem ;' and three papers in the Idler. Among the last, the Essay on 
Beauty was not so original as is generally supposed, the same theory 
having been previously promulgated by the Pere Buffier in his 
' Cours des Sciences par des principes nouveaux. Paris, 1732.* 
Among the historical and mythological pictures produced by Sir Joshua, 
that of the Infant Hercules strangling the Serpents, executed in 1786 | 

for the Empress of Russia, is one of the most considerable : it is 
pretty closely copied, as to invention and composition^ from a descrip- 
tion of an antique painting of the same subject in Philostratus. This 
work, so different from the taste of the Russian painters and connois- 
seurs, was long treated with neglect ; but in consequence of the en- ' 
quiries of English travellers it has lately been cleaned, and placed in 
the gallery of the Hermitage. It is said to be in a fine state of pre- j 
servation, and one of the best works of Reynolds. The celebrated j 
picture of Ugolino was produced by an accidental circumstance. The i 
subject was suggested to Sir Joshua by Goldsmith, or, according to 
others, by Burke, who was struck with the expression of an old ema- 
ciated head, among the unfinished studies of the painter, and observed 
that it corresponded exactly with Dante's description of Count Ugolino. 
The head was inserted in a larger canvas, and the rest of the com- 
position added. For the Shakspeare Gallery Sir Joshua painted three 
pictures, — ^the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, the Cauldron Scene in 
Macbeth, and Puck from Midsummer Night's Dream. The designs 
for the window of the New College Chapel in Oxford are among 
the finest of his sacred compositions. 

In 1789, finding his eyesight begm to fail. Sir Joshua was compelled 
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to ^ve up the practice of his art. In December, 1790, he pronounced 
his farewell Address at the Royal Academy, and on that occasion re- 
peated and confirmed, as with his dying voice, his admiration of Michael 
Angelo. His infirmities confined him much durisg the short remain- 
ing portion of his life, and he died at his house in Leicester Fields, 
February 23, 1792. He was buried in the cr)rpt of the cathedral of 
St. Paul, near the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. The honours of his 
iuneral, as may be imagined, corresponded with his justly-earned fame; 
and the day after his death a well-known eulogium by Burke appeared 
in the public papers, so characteristic both of the writer and the great 
artist to whose memory it was dedicated, that it was called the pane- 
gyric of Apelles, pronounced by Pericles. It concludes thus ; — " His 
talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and not meanly cultivated 
by letters, his social virtues in all the relations and all the habitudes of 
life, rendered him the centre of a very great and unparalleled variety of 
agreeable societies, which will be dissipated by his death. He had 
too much merit not to excite some jealousy, too much innocence to 
provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of his time can be felt with 
more sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow." 

For a list of the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and ample details 
of his life, the memoir of him by Northcote, who had been his 
scholar, may be consulted ; as well as the accounts prefixed to the 
various editions of his literary works; and that by Allan Cunningham, 
in his Lives of the most eminent British Painters, ' Sculptors, and 
Architects. 
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Jonathan Stift, by an account in his own handwriting, was the 
son of an attorney in tba city of Dublin. He was born in 1667. 
Some doubt has been felt concerniDg- bis origin, in consequence 
of bis own angry or capricious declaration, when out of humour with 
Ireland, — '" I am not of this vile country ; I am an Englishman ;" 
and Sir William Temple has been said to be bis real father. This 
piece of scfendal, however, is disproved by circumstances of time and 
place. Swift was placed at Trinity College, Dublin, at the age of 
fourteen. Whether through idleness, or contempt c^ the prescribed 
studies, at the :£nd of four years he could (Hily obtain his Bachelor's 
degree fpeeiali gi'aiid ; a term denoting want of merit. This disgrace 
so affected him, that for the following seven years he studied eight 
hours a day. In 1688 Sir William Temple, whose lady was related 
to Swift's mother, took him under his protection, and paid the expenses 
of his residenfee at Oxford for a Master's degree. On quitting that 
University, Swift lived with Temple as his domestic companion. To 
a long illness contracted during this period in consequence of a surfeit ■ 
he ascribed that frequently recurring giddiness which annoyed him 
through life, and sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

While under Sir William Temple's roof. Swift rendered material 
assistance in the revision of his patron's works, and corrected and im- 
proved his own ' Tale of a Tub,' which had been sketched out previously 
to his quitting Dublin. It was published in 1704. He never avowed 
himself its author ; but he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe 
and the Duchess of Somerset, according to some accounts, showed it 
to Queen Anne, and thereby debarred him from a bishopric. From 
Temple's conversation Swift much increased his political knowledge ; 
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and bis early impressions were naturally in favour of the Whigs : but 
be suspected his patron of neglecting to provide for him, from a desire 
of retaining his services. This produced a quarrel, and the friends 
parted in 1694. Swift took orders, and obtained a prebend in the north 
of Ireland ; but at Temple's earnest request he soon resigned that prefer- 
ment, and returned to England. A sincere reconciliation took place, and 
they lived together in the utmost harmony till Sir William's death in 
1699. Swift, in testimony of his esteem, wrote * The Battle of the 
Books/ of which his friend is the hero ; and Temple by his will left 
him a legacy in money, and the profit as well as care of his posthumous 
works. Swift had indulged hopes, not without good reason, of being 
well provided for in the English church, through Temple's interest. 
Failing in these hopes, he accepted the post of private secretary and 
chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley, on the appointment of that nobleman 
to be one of the Lords Justices of Ireland. By this new patron he seems 
to have been ill used. He was soon displaced from his post, on the plea 
of its unfitness for a clergyman. He was then promised the rich deanery 
of Derry ; but that preferment was bestowed on another person, and 
Swift could only procure the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, which 
together did not amount to more than half the value of the deanery. 
During his residence at Laracor, he performed the duties of a parish 
priest with punctuality and devotion, notwithstanding some occasional 
sallies of no very decorous or well-timed humour, which coupled with 
the suspicions founded on the anonymous ^ Tale of a Tub,' fixed on 
him an imputation of insincerity in his Christian profession, from 
which the opinion of posterity seems to have absolved him. 

During his incumbency at Laracor, he invited to Ireland a lady 
with whom he became acquainted while with Sir William Temple. 
She was the daughter of Temple's steward, whose name was Johnson. 
About the year 1701, at the age of eighteen, she went to Ireland, to 
reside near Swift, accompanied by Mrs. Dingley, a lady fifteen 
years older than herself. Miss Johnson was Swift's celebrated 
Stella. Whether Swift's first impulse in giving this invitation had 
a view to marriage, or the cultivation of friendship only, is uncertain. 
His whole conduct vnth respect to women was most mysterious : appa- 
rently highly capricious, and, whatever might be its secret motive, 
utterly unwarrantable. The reason assigned by the two ladies for 
transferring their residence to Ireland was, '^ that the interest of 
money was higher than in England, and provisions cheap." Every 
possible precaution was taken to prevent scandal : Swift and Miss John- 
son did not live together, nor were they ever known to meet except in 
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presence of a third person. Owing to this scrupulous prudence, the 
lady's fame, during fifteen years, was never questioned, nor was her 
society avoided by the most scrupulous. In 1716 they were privately 
married, but with no change in their mode of life : she never lodged 
in the Deanery, except during those fits of giddiness and approaching 
mental aberration, during which a woman, then of middle age, might 
venture without breach of decorum to nurse an elderly man. 

In 1701 Swift had published his ' Dissensions in Athens and 
Rome ;' his first political work, in behalf of King William and his 
ministers, against the violent proceedings of the House of Commons. 
According to Lord Orrery, from that year to 1708 he did not write 
any political pamphlet; but he made frequent journeys to England 
during the whole of Queen Anne's reign. Between 1708 and 1710 
he changed his politics, worked hard against the Whigs among whom 
he had been educated, and plunged into political controversy, with a 
view to open the road to power for the Tories. The year 1710 pro- 
duced the ' Examiner,' of which he wrote thirty-tliree papers. In 
that year commenced his acquaintance with Harley, who introduced 
him to St. John and the rest of the ministers. At this period he 
dined every Saturday at Harley's, with the Lord Keeper, Mr. Secre- 
tary St. John, and Lord Rivers, to the exclusion of all other persons. 
He may, therefore, be considered at this time as the confidential friend 
of the ministry, and almost a member of their cabinet. The company 
was afterwards enlarged to sixteen, including Swift ; all men of the 
first class in society. He now put forth all his strength in support of 
the Tory party, in pamphlets, periodical papers, and political poems. 
Amidst all this politicsd agitation, he wrote down the occurrences of 
every day, whether consisting of conferences with ministers, or quarrels 
vrith his own servant, in a regular journal to Stella. 

In 1712, ten days before the meeting of parliament, he published 
a pamphlet, entitled ' The Conduct of the Allies,* to facilitate peace, 
on which the stability, almost the personal safety of the ministers, 
seemed to depend. He professes that this piece cost him much pains, 
and no writer was ever more successful. A sale of eleven thousand 
copies in two months was in those days unprecedented : the Tory 
members in both houses drew their arguments from it, and the reso- 
lutions of parliament were little more than a string of quotations. 
During that year and the next he continued to exert himself with 
unwearied diligence. In 1713 he carried to the then latest date the 
first sketch of the * History of the last four Years of Queen Anne.* 
Lord Bolingbroke, when called on for his opinion, was sincere enough 
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to speak of it as " a seasonable pamplilet for the administration, but a 
dishonour to just history." Swift himself was proud of it, but pro- 
fessed his willingness to sacrifice it to his friend's opinion. It was, 
however, published, but with no addition to the author's fame. 

The Queen is said to have intended to promote him to a bishopric ; 
but the story is involved in obscurity. That Archbishop Sharpe 
had dissuaded her from so doing by representing his belief in Chris- 
tianity as questionable^ is not ascertained by any satisfactory evidence ; 
but whether that were so or not, Johnson's suggestion seems probable, 
that the difficulty arose from those clerical supporters of the ministry, 
" who were not yet reconciled to the author of the * Tale of a Tub,* 
and would not, without much discontent and indignation^ have borne 
to see him installed in an English cathedral." The deanery of St. 
Patrick, in Dublin, was therefore offered to him, and he accepted it 
With high pretensions to independent equality with the ministers, and 
a disinterested support of their measures, it cannot be doubted that he 
viewed this Irish preferment as a sentence of exile, and was bitterly 
disappointed. But his temper was too intractable to submit to play 
the part of a courtier ; and it is probable that his English friends were 
not ill pleased to promote him to competence and dignity at a distance. 
His feelings are characteristically expressed in one of his letters : '' I 
use the ministry like dogs, because I expect they will use me so. I 
never knew a ministry do anything for those whom they made com- 
panions of their pleasures ; but I care not." 

He had indeed little reason to rejoice at first in the land where his 
lot had fallen : on his arrival in Ireland to take possession of his 
deanery, he found the country under the strongest excitement of party 
violence. The populace looked on him as a Jacobite, and threw 
stones at him as he walked the streets. His chapter received him 
with reluctance, and thwarted him in whatever he proposed. Ordi- 
nary talents and firmness must have sunk under such general hostility. 
But the revolutions of the Dean's life were strange ; and he, who be- 
gan with the hatred of the Irish mob, lived to govern them vrith the 
authority of a despot. 

He had not been in Ireland more than a fortnight when he returned 
to England for the purpose of attempting, but in vain, a reconciliation 
between the Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke. While in England, he 
wrote his * Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs.' He was 
probably still watching the issues of time or chance ; but the Queen's 
death sealed his political and clerical doom, and he returned to Ire- 
land. To the interval between 1714 and 1720 Lord Orrery ascribes 
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• Gulliver's Travels.' His mind was at this time much engrossed by 
a remarkable circumstance. He had formed an intimacy in England 
with the family of a Dutch merchant, named Vanhomrigh. The 
eldest daughter, strangely enough, became enamoured of Swift's mind, 
for it could not be of a most homely person, nearly fifty years of age. 
She proposed marriage: this he declined, and wrote his poem of 

* Cadenus and Vanessa' on the occasion. On her mother's death, the 
young lady and her sister followed him to Ireland ; the intercourse 
was continued, and the proposal renewed on her part. This it was 
absolutely necessary to decline, as the Dean was already married; 
but he lived with Stella on the same distant footing as before, and 
was reluctant either to inflict pain, or to forego his own pleasure, by 
an avowal of the insuperable obstacle. Vanessa continued to receive 
his visits, but so guardedly as not absolutely to forfeit her good name. 
She became however more and more urgent ; and peremptorily pressed 
him to accept or reject her as his wife. Failing to obtain a direct 
answer, she addressed a note to Miss Johnson, desiring to know 
whether she were married to him, or not. Stella sent this note to 
Swift, who in a paroxysm of anger rode to Vanessa's house, threw a 
paper containing her own note on the table, and quitted her without a 
word. This blow she did not survive many weeks. She died in 1723, 
having first cancelled a will in the Dean's favour. 

Vanessa by will ordered her correspondence with Swift to be pub- 
lished, as well as ' Cadenus and Vanessa,' in which he had proclaimed 
her excellence and confessed his love. The letters were suppressed ; 
the poem was published. This, whether meant as an apology for 
herself, or as a posthumous triumph over her more successful rival, 
occasioned a great shock and distress both to Stella and the Dean. It 
is said that at length, probably as a softening to the mortification inci- 
dent to the public discovery of his passion for Vanessa, he desired that 
Stella might be publicly owned as his wife; but her health was rapidly 
declining. She said, perhaps petulantly, ^* It is too late," and insisted 
that they should continue to live as before. To this the Dean con- 
sented, and allowed her to dispose of her fortune, by her own name, 
in public charity. She died in 1727. 

By Stella's death Swift's happiness was deeply affected. He be- 
came by degrees more misanthropic, and ungovernable in temper; 
and more miserly in his personal habits, while at the same time 
he devoted to charity a large part, it is said one-third, of his in- 
come. In 1736 his deafness and giddiness became alarming, and his 
mental powers gradually declined. In 1741 his friends found it 
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necessary that guardians should be appointed over his person and 
estate. In 1742 his reason was entirely overthrown; he became 
lethargic and, except at short intervals, speechless. On the 30th of 
November his housekeeper told him that the customary preparations 
were making to celebrate his birthday : he found words to answer, 
" It is all folly ; they had better let it alone." He died the latter end 
of October, 1745 ; in his seventy-eighth year. With the exception of 
some few legacies, he left his fortune, amounting to about twelve 
thousand pounds, to the building of an hospital for idiots and lunatics. 

The extent and variety of Swift's writings render it necessary to 
confine our notice to two or three of his most curious productions. 
Of the * Tale of a Tub,' which, being regarded as an attack upon all 
religion, brought down a weight of censure on the author, against 
which he protested in the preface to a later edition, Dr. Johnson 
says that '' it has little resemblance to his other pieces. It exhi 
bits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness of images, and 
vivacity of diction, such as he aftenvards never possessed or never 
exerted. It is a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be con- 
sidered by itself; what is true of that is not true of anything else 
which he has written. In his other works is found an equable tenor 
of easy language, which rather trickles than flows." 

* Gulliver's Travels' are now probably better known to the public 
than any other of his productions. That work is a moral and political 
romance, exhibiting a wonderful specimen of irregular genius. Not 
only are human actions placed in the most unfavourable light, but 
human nature itself is libelled. His wayward temper and his ill- 
concealed disappointment had put him out of conceit with the world ; 
misanthropy had made some inroad into his heart, and, with his pen 
in his hand, he indulged in the expression of it with affected exag- 
geration. But however offensive to good feeling the satire might be, 
the imagination and wit which pervade this extraordinary work will 
always attract some readers, while the simple, circumstantial air of 
truth with which such extravagant fictions are related is a source of 
amusement to less refined tastes. 

Neither are the * Drapier's Letters,' written in 1724, less remarkable, 
although the temporary nature of the subject has divested them of all 
interest, except as samples of the powers of his mind and the character 
of his style. Lord Orrery calls them " those brazen monuments of 
his fame." A patent had been taken out by one Wood for a copper 
coinage for Ireland, to the amount of one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds in halfpence and farthings, by which the projector, at 
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least as was alleged by the opponents of the ministry^ would have 
gained exorbitant profit, and the nation would of course have incurred 
proportionate loss. The Dean, in the character of a Drapier, wrote 
a series of letters, exposing the folly and mischief of giving gold 
and silver for a debased coin probably not worth a third of its 
nominal value. He urged the people to refuse this copper money ; 
and the nation acted on the Drapier's advice. The government took 
the alarm at this seditious resistance to the King's patent, and offered 
three hundred pounds reward for the discovery of the author of the 
fourth letter ; but his precautions were so well taken, and his popu- 
larity so universal, that, though known to be the author, the procla- 
mation failed to touch him. The popular indignation rose to such a 
height that Wood was compelled to withdraw his patent, and the base 
money was totally suppressed. From this time forward the Dean, who 
at his first arrival in Ireland had been most unpopular, possessed un- 
limited influence ; he was consulted on all measures of domestic policy ; 
persons of all ranks either courted or feared him ; national gratitude 
was expressed by all ranks in their various ways ; the Drapier was a 
toast at every convivial meeting, and the sign of his head insured 
custom to an ale-house. 

His letters are remarkable for the pure English of their style : 
there is little of solid information to be derived from them ; but the 
most trifling anecdotes of distinguished men find ready acceptation with 
a large class of readers. 

As a poet, in the higher sense of the word, we rank Swift's claims 
to honour very humbly. But he possessed uncommon power of correct, 
easy, and familiar versification ; which, with his racy vein of humour, 
will secure him admirers among those who can pardon his offensive 
grossness. 

Delany, an Irishman to the backbone, gives the following cha- 
racter of him : " No man ever deserved better of any country, than 
Swift did of his ; a steady, persevering, inflexible friend ; a wise, a 
watchful, and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials and 
bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of his liberty and 
fortune." With respect to his conversation and private economy 
some particulars may be worth mentioning. His rule never to speak 
more than a minute at a time, and to wait for others to take up the 
conversation, it were well if professed talkers would adopt. He ex- 
celled in telling a story, but told the same too often ; an infirmity which 
grew on him, as it does on others, in advancing life. He was churlish 
to his servants, but in the main a kind and generous master. He 
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was unceremonious and overbearing, sometimes brutal ; but in com- 
pany whicb lie respected, not coarse, although his politeness was in a 
iorm peculiar to himself. He considered wealth as the pledge of in- 
dependence ; but his frugality towards the close of his life amounted 
to avarice. As we have represented some features of his character in 
no very amiable light, we will conclude with an anecdote which shows 
the kindly portion of his nature to advantage. In the high tide of his 
influence, he was often rallied by the ministers for never coming to 
them without a Whig in his sleeve : whatever might have been his ex- 
pectations from the unsolicited gratitude of his party, be never pressed 
his own claims personally ; but he often solicited favours from Lord 
Oxford in behalf of Addison, Congreve, Rowe, and Steele. Personal 
merit rather than political principles directed his choice of friends. 
His intimacy with Addison was formed when they used to meet at 
the parties of Lord Halifax or Lord Somers, who were leaders of 
the Whigs ; but it continued unabated when the Tories had gained 
the ascendency. 

Swift's works have gone through many editions in various forms. 
The latest and best is that of Sir Walter Scott. That man must be 
considered fortunate in his biograpliers, of whom memoirs have been 
handed down, with more or less detail, by Lord Orrery, Dr. Delany, 
Dr. Hawkesworth, Dr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, and Sir W. Scott. 
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John Locke was bora August 29, 1632, at Wrington, a village of 
Somersetshire, about eight miles from Bristol. He was the eldest of 
two sons of John Locke, a man of some property, who had been bred 
to the law, but became afterwards a captain under Cromwell. In 
those turbulent times he met with losses which diminished his fortune, 
and he -left an inconsiderable inheritance to his son. Locke received 
bis education at Westminster School, . and Christ Church, Oxford. 
While an undergraduate he was chosen to write a welcome on the 
occasion of a visit which Cromwell paid to that University, just after 
the conclusion of his peace witb the Dutch. This he did in a laudatory 
copy of verses in English and Ijatin, comparing the great Protector to 
Julius for warlike, dhd to Augustus for peaceful, accompiishments. 
This and some Latin verses, prefixed to a work of Sydenham's, are 
Locke's only poetical attempts. There is little merit in either. He 
was a great admirer of the meagre verse of Sir Richard Blackmore, 
which is no great evidence of his poetical taste. Between the degrees 
of Bachelor and Master of Arts he was elected Student of his coliege. 
From that time he applied himself diligently, for many years, to the 
study of medicine, without, however, practising it as a matter of gain. 
The weakness of his health probably gave this turn to his thoughts : 
his brother died of consumption; and he himself was apprehensive 
through life of falling a victim to the same disease. In 1664 he went 
abroad as secretary to Sir W. Swan, envoy to the court of Branden- 
burg ; and on his return to Oxford the year following, he applied 
himself to the discovery of the effects of the air on the human frame. 
His first work, published in 1667, was a re^ster of the variations 
in the atmosphere, determined between certain periods by the common 
instruments, as a supplement to a work by Boyle. 

He was amusing himself with such enquiries, when one of the 
slight but important accidents of life brought him an acquaintance. 
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whose influence determined his future course. A friend, being obliged 
to take a journey, desired Locke to make his excuses to Lord Ashley 
(afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury) for not having procured for him 
some mineral waters against his arrival in Oxford. When Lord 
Ashley did arrive, Locke carried this message to him. They were 
mutually pleased with each other, and this acquaintance speedily grew 
up into a strict friendship. Locke's advice determined Lord Ashley 
to submit to a surgical operation, by which, it is said, the life of the 
patient was saved ; and he was received into the house, and practised 
his profession in the family and amongst a few private friends of his 
noble patron. While living in this way, his thoughts were turned 
into the channel of politics by the advice of his new associates ; and, 
taking up that study earnestly, he was soon able to advise and assist 
Ashley in all his plans of state, becoming at the same time the referee 
of his private afikirs. This warm friendship is singular, considering 
the purity of Locke's life, and the notoriously bad character, public 
and private, of his noble patron. But the latter was an eloquent 
orator, and an admirable talker ; and it was probably this latter quality 
which attached Locke so much. He had so great an esteem for good 
conversation, as to give it a first place in the formation of a man*s 
mind, calling books the raw material, and social talk, with meditation, 
the true architects of our mental constructions. In 1668 Locke at- 
tended the Earl and Countess of Northumberland to France. But 
some accident caused him soon to return to his old residence with 
Shaftesbury, for whom he drew up the fundamental laws of Carolina, 
which had just been granted to him and other lords. Two of the 
articles of this settlement gave great offence to the clergy, and were 
expunged. They are remarkable, and should be mentioned. One 
was, ** That no man that doth not acknowledge a God, and that 
God publicly worshipped, should be a freeman or inhabitant of Caro- 
lina." The other was a proposition, that any seven persons agreeing 
in a form of worship should be esteemed a church, and be supported 
by the state. The Church of England, however, was alone established 
in that colony. In. 1671 Locke began to form his great Essay on the 
Human Understanding ; but his engagements with Shaftesbury pre- 
vented its immediate completion. The year following, his patron 
becoming Chancellor, Locke was made secretary of presentations, 
which office he speedily lost on the partial disgrace of the Earl, who, 
still remaining President of the Board of Trade, appointed him secre- 
tary to a commission of inquiiy into the state of trade, and the 
colonial plantations. This office he also lost in the same manner, 
upon Lord Shaftesbury's total disgrace in 1674. 
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Having retained his studentship, Locke then retired to Oxford^ 
partly for his health's sake, and partly to pursue his old medical 
studies. He took the degree of Baclielor of Medicine in this year. 
It appears that he continued to pay some attention to these studies 
until an advanced age : for in 1697 he communicated to the Royal 
Society the history of a curious case which he had seen at the great 
hospital of La Charity, during his residence in Paris. In 1675, in 
hope of obtaining relief from an asthmatical complaint, he went to 
Montpellier. There was also another reason for this journey. He 
had just published an anonymous pamphlet for Shaftesbury, blaming 
the conduct of the House of Lords in the matter of the Test Act, con- 
taining a vehement abuse of the bishops, and of what he called their 
favourite doctrine, " the divine right " of kings and priests. This 
pamphlet does not appear in the folio edition of his works ; it was 
anonymous, like most of his other productions. The odium con- 
sequent upon it made his absence from England expedient, if not 
necessary. During his stay abroad Locke kept a journal of what he 
saw, did, and thought. In it we find the heads of many of his future 
works, which are very conpise and valuable ; but the narrative is dry, 
and the attempts at humour not very successful : he seems however to 
have been as observant of what relates to the external world, as he 
was of the intellectual. In 1 679, Shaftesbury, on being made President 
of the Council, summoned Locke to England. But the old statesman's 
favour was short lived : he was committed to the Tower in July, 1681, 
and soon after his release, retired to Holland, where he died in January, 
1683. Locke accompanied him, and continued his faithful services 
until death. For seventeen years he had been Shaftesbury's constant 
partizan and adviser ; and the odium attached to that nobleman clung 
to himself, and prevented his return to England for many years. In 
1683 he was reported by the English envoy at the Hague to be on 
terms of intimacy with the malcontents in Holland ; upon which the 
secretary (Sunderland) wrote to Dr. Fell, the Dean of Christ Church, 
ordering his expulsion from college. This mandate was not imme- 
diately complied with : the Dean declared that for many years he had 
watched the conduct of Locke, and even tried to entrap him into an 
exposure of his political sentiments, but had always found him too 
wary. He allowed Locke time to come and defend himself, which he 
would not do, and then expelled him from his studentship. 

On the accession of James II., William Penn, the quaker of Penn- 
sylvania, being in some favour with the King, would have procured a 
pardon for Locke, but he refused the offer, through a friend, as having 
been guilty of no crime. In May, 1685, the English ambassador de- 
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manded him of the States-General^ on the pretext that he was con- 
cerned in the unsuccessful expedition of the Duke of Monmouth. It 
is supposed that he owed this bad turn partly to the malice of the 
envoy himself, as his name did not appear in the list of those required 
which was sent from England. He neither liked the person nor the 
invasion of the duke, and was at Utrecht when the armament of that 
unfortunate nobleman sailed from the Te^el. Locke was not given 
up, but was obliged to hide himself for about a year in the house of 
his friend M. Veen, at Amsterdam, receiving assurance from the local 
authorities that timely warning should be given him of pressing dan- 
ger. He was obliged to conceal himself so closely as only to take his 
exercise during the night. It is probable that the real cause of this 
persecution was his first letter on Toleration, written in Latin about 
this time, and addressed to his friend Limborch, the sentiments of 
which were peculiarly offensive to the English court. 

Locke had now time to attend to his own affairs, being no longer 
taken up with those of a patron. He busied himself in the comple- 
tion of his Essay concerning Human Understanding, which was not, 
however, printed till 1689. The extracting of passages from 
various works for reviewal in Le Clerc's literary journal, the Bib- 
liotheque Universelle, the formation and continuation of a small 
society foi^ the weekly discussion of all subjects, the members of 
which were his friends Le Clerc, Limborch, Guenelon, and others, 
and the abridgment of his Essay, served to fill up his time during 
the remainder of his stay in Holland. In 1689 he published a 
second letter on Toleration, and early in the same year returned to his 
native country in the fleet which conducted the Princess of Orange to 
the throne of England. The Revolution had completely changed the 
face of affairs in Locke's favour ; he was considered a martyr to its 
principles^ and was esteemed accordingly by its authors. On his 
return he immediately petitioned William to cause him to be reinstated 
in his studentship; but the College refused to restore him, offering at 
the same time to make him a supernumerary student. This he would 
not accept ; because he felt it not to be a full reparation of the in- 
justice he had suffered. He allowed the matter to drop. 

If Locke had been ambitious, his path to political advancement was 
now open. William offered him the ambassadorship to the Imperial 
Court, or to that of Brandenburg. He refused both these high 
appointments ; but accepted a Commissionership of Appeals from his 
friend Lord Mordaunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborough. This office 
was worth only £200 a year. His friends Sir Francis and Lady 
Masham (a daughter of the celebrated Cudworth) prevailed on him 
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to take apartments in their house at Oates in Essex ; between which 
place and his office in London he spent the remainder of his life. In 
1690 Locke published his Treatise on Civil Government. The folio 
edition of his Essay, and a Letter on Education, appeared in the latter 
part of the same year. In 1692 he produced a third Letter on Tole- 
ration. The state of the coinage being a subject of great importance 
at that time, he took it into consideration, and published * Certain 
Thoughts on the State of English Silver Money, &c.,' in a letter 
to a member of parliament. This treatise was thought so good, 
that when the matter was inquired into by the government, Locke 
was consulted, and his advice taken with respect to the new coinage. 
In consequence of this important assistance, he received from 
William III. a Commissiotiership of Foreign Trade and Plantations, 
the value of which was £1000 a year. The King was exceedingly 
desirous of a comprehension with the dissenters, and to forward his 
views Locke wrote his ^ Reasonableness of Christianity.' This book 
involved him in a religious controversy with Dr. Edwards, who 
attacked its opinions in his ' Socinian Unmasked,' to which Locke re- 
plied by two vindications, each of them longer than the original work. 
No sooner had he finished this labour than he was called upon to en- 
counter a fresh and more able antagonist. Toland and some other Uni- 
tarians having turned to their own use some of the arguments in Locke's 
Essay, Dr. Stillingfleet, the learned Bishop of Worcester, confounded 
Locke with that party. In his defence of the doctrine of the Trinity 
the Bishop severely censured various passages of Locke's great work, 
as tending to subvert some of the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; Locke replied, and there was an alternation of answers between 
them till the Bishop's death. That event took place soon after Locke's 
third answer, which was the last thing he ever published. These 
replies of Locke are reputed to be most finished specimens of a grave 
and subtle irony, too refined perhaps to be generally perceived by the 
uninitiated eye. 

In 1700 Locke's weak state of health induced him to retire from 
public life. He resigned his situation in a personal interview with the 
King, .giving no previous notice of his intention to the conductors of the 
government, and refusing the pension which his master wished him to 
accept. He took up his residence at Oates, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life in reading and contemplating the Scriptures. He 
often regretted that he had not more occupied himself in this study. 
The piety of his latter years was without fonnality or ostentation, not 
arising from that sense of disappointment, or irksomeness for want of 
employment, which often leads men to seek refuge in a late devotion. 
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Neither Locke's mental nor bodily senses failed him to his last mo- 
ments, though the year before his death was passed in extreme weak- 
ness. On taking the sacrament he declared *' that he was in peace with 
all men, and in sincere union with the Church of Christ, by whatever 
name distinguished." The affectionate attentions of Lady Masham 
softened the pain of his last illness, and he died gently in his chair 
while she was reading to him one of the Psahns of David, October 28, 
1704, in his seventy-third year. He died, unmarried, from the 
natural decay of an originally weak constitution. He was buried j 

in the churchyard at High Laver, near Oates, under a decent 
monument. His epitaph had been written some years before, by 
himself, in Latin*. He left behind him many unpublished works, 
among which his ' Conduct of the Understanding ' stands highest 
' An Examination of Malebranche's opinion of seeing all things in 
God ;' ' A Discourse of Miracles ;' part of a fourth letter on the sub- 
ject of Toleration ; some imperfect memorial sketches of the life of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury ; a new method for a commonplace-book ; 
and paraphrases of several of the epistles of St. Paul, make up the 
list of his posthumous works, almost all of which were translated into 
French by Le Clerc and others, and appeared (together with those 
published by himself) in three folio volumes, not many years after his 
death. A great many of his letters to his friends Molyneux and Lim- 
borch are also published in this edition. There remain many more 
which have been given to the world by various hands, addressed to the 
Earl of Peterborough, Dr. Mapletoft, &c., and to Newton. In Lord 
King's life of Locke his correspondence with the latter is given at full 
length, and is very curious,^-chiefly relating to subjects they were both 
engaged in, the prophecies and miracles. 

That which has assured to Locke imperishable fame is the ' Essay 
concerning Human Understanding.' This great work, however, met 
with considerable obloquy at first : the heads of colleges at Oxford 
even endeavoured to prevent its being read in their University. The 
Essay is in the hands of all ; the writings of its opponents, compara- 
tively s|)eaking, are forgotten. It will be generally admitted, that in 
it liocke laid the foundation of modem metaphysical philosophy. 

* ** Si»tc, viator ; juxta situs est J. L. Si qualis fuerit rogss, mediocritate suSL contentum 
io vai»»e rcspondet Literis innutritus eousque tantum profecit ut veriuti unici^ stu- 
(IriTt. lh>c ex scriptis illius disce ; qiue, quod de eo reliquum est, majori fide tibi exhi- 
licbunti quam epitaphii auspecta elogia. Virtutis si quas habuit, nunores sane quhm 
quaa »ibi laxidi, tibi in excmplum proponcret. Vitia una sepeliantur. Morum ezem- 
pUiiu »i quK'raa* in evangtlio habes (vitiorum utinam nusquam), mortolis cert^ quod 
\\nmX hio et \\h\\\\\t. Natum . » . . Mortuum .... Memorat hac tabula brevi ct 
\\m\ iutcrilura/' 
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Two of Locke's chief works, the * Treatise on Civil Government/ 
and * Essay on Education/ are more capable of a short analysis. The 
former may be taken as an expression of his own opinions in defence 
of the Revolution. It is divided into two parts. The first contains 
an exposure of the fallacies of Sir Robert Filmer's ' Patriarcha,' argu- 
ing that Adam had not such natural or gifted right of dominion as 
Filmer pretends ; that if he had, his heirs had not ; that if they had, yet 
there is no general law, divine or human, which determines the right of 
succession, much less of bearing rule ; lastly, that if such right had 
been determined, yet the eldest line from Adam being unknown, no 
man can pretend more than another to. that right of inheritance ; con- 
sequently, that some other source of political power must be found than 
** Adam's private dominion and paternal jurisdiction." Locke proceeds 
in the second part to declare his opinion as to what this other source 
may be. He argues, that originally the executive power was in the 
hands of each individual ; but, by mutual consent, for mutual benefit, 
as men grew into societies, political power was created, and given to 
persons chosen from the whole body by the major part of such societies. 
He protests against absolute power, as not expressing the will of the 
majority ; but defends prerogative, as a discretionary power lodged in 
the hands of the executive government. He maintains that this com- 
pact must be held sacred, but reverts to the society if its duration was 
declared temporary, or upon the misconduct of rulers or delegates. 
When forfeited, the will of the society may create new forms of govern- 
ment ; or, under the old form, continue it in other hands. 

The Essay on Eklucation is expressly for the use of gentlemen, since 
" if that class be properly tended the rest will follow of course." The 
child, he says, should have much air and exercise, should be accus- 
tomed to little sleep and early habits. That superstitious terrors, and 
the frequent use of the rod should be carefully avoided ; that the boy 
should be used to suffer pain gradually, to harden him, but not as a 
punishment ; that the parents' authority should be perfect over the 
child, and be gradually taken ofi^, till the relation between them be- 
comes a confiding friendship ; that particular attention be paid to his 
manners, so that his courage, learning, wit, plainness, and good- 
nature, do not turn to brutality, pedantry, buffoonery, rusticity, and 
fawning. He says, that the child's curiosity should be encouraged ; 
that he should learn by games, and his attainments never be forced ; 
that he should not be left to flounder in difficulties, but helped through 
them. Locke prefers a careful tutor to a public school : he says that 
a boy stands a better chance of being both virtuous and well-bred 
under the care of the former. What he should know is Latin, Greek, 




a little mathematics, how to keep accounts; the less of logic the 
better ; he should write a good hand ; and a virtuous youth so bred, 
" one may turn loose into the world with great assurance that he will 
find employment and esteem everywhere." He further recommends 
that the boy should travel between the ages of eight and sixteen, 
rather than between sixteen and twenty one ; and that when he comes 
of age be had better not marry according to the usual custom, but wait 
some years, that his children " may not tread too closely on his heels." 

The habit of Locke's mind was perhaps ori^nally severe ; but from 
constant social intercourse with men of all characters and opinions, 
was rendered mild and equable. Nothing seems to have provoked him 
into a loss of temper so much as being forced into argument with pro- 
fessed logicians. He calls the lo^cal method taught at Oxford an ill, 
if not the worst way of acquiring knowledge and seeking truth. He 
was fond of the society of children, and would enter into the enjoy- 
ments of riper youth with facility. He was entrusted by his patron 
with the education and marriage of his son, who was the father of the 
author of the ' Characteristics.* The latter nobleman (the third Earl 
of Shaflesbuiy) owed much to Locke's care, and was his eulogist. 

Locke was of a cautious if not timid disposition. This appears 
from many of his letters, and may be inferred from the anonymous 
publication of most of his writings. His weak health, the political 
persecution to which he was exposed during great part of his life, and 
the discipline to which he was subjected in childhood, which was 
strict and severe, in some measure account for this failing. His friend- 
ships were very steady ; witness his close adherence to his patron 
Shaftesbury. Sydenham's contemporary and friendly character of 
Locke is remarkable : he says, in a prefatory letter to one of bia 
works, that " if we consider his genius, his penetrating and exact 
judgment, and the strictness of his morals, he has scarcely any supe- 
rior, and few equals now living." 
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John Selden was born at Salvingtoo, a hamlet of Tarring, near 
Worthiog, ID the county of Sussex, December 16, 1584 (O. S.), 
His father, according to Wood, " was a suflfcient plebeian," who, 
through some skill in music, obtuned as his wife Margaret Baker, a 
daughter of, a knightly family of the county of Kent. The baptism 
pf his eminent son, as well as his own musical talents, are noticed in 
an existing parish registry in these words : " 1584. — 'Johnne, sonne 
of John Selden, the minstrell, was baptised the XXX*" day of De- 
cember." The house in which tke family lived was called Lacies, and the 
estate of the father consisted, in 1 606, of eighty-one acres, of the annual 
value of about twenty-three pounds. John Selden, the son, received 
bis early education at the Free Grammar-Schooi of Chichester. At 
the age of fourteen he entered at Hart Hall, Oxford. After residing 
four years at the University, he was admitted, in 1602, a member of 
Clifford's Inn, one of the dependencies of the greater inns of court, 
in which students of law were formerly accustomed to commence 
tbeir legal education. He removed in May, 1604, to the Inner 
Temple. His attention appears to have been early drawn to the 
study of civil and legal history, and antiquities ; he did not court the 
more active business of his profession, and his employment at the baF 
was limited. In 1607, he prepared for the press his first work, 
entiUed * Analecton Anglo-Britannica»n,' being a collection of civil 
and ecclesiastical matters relating to Britain, of a date anterior to the 
Norman conquest. This was soon followed by three other works of a 
similar character, and in 1614 he printed his 'Treatise upon Tities 
of Honour.' The last of these works has been considered in our courts 
of law to be of great authority, and has been usually spoken of with 
Vol. V. K 
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much commendation. Pursuing his legal inquiries, he edited Jn 1616, 
two treatises, one of Sir John Fortescue, the other of Sir Ralph 
Hengham, and in the same year wrote a * Discourse on the Office of 
Lord Chancellor/ In the next year he printed a work, ' De Diis Syris,' 
which added to his celebrity, but is not compiled with that attention 
to the value of the respective authorities cited, so essentially necessary 
to the accurate consideration of historical questions. His next work 
was a * History of Tithes,' printed in 1618, wliich excited against him 
the bitter hostility of the clergy. The doctrine of divine right, as the 
foundation of many ecclesiastical claims, was at tliis time jealously 
maintained, and was considered to be peculiarly connected with the 
right of the clergy to tithes. Selden drew no direct conclusion against 
the divine nature of the right to tithes, but he had so arranged his 
authorities as to render such a conclusion inevitable. The nature only 
of the title was contested, and so far from the clergy having had any 
reason to look upon Selden as an enemy, he in fact strengthened 
their claim to tithes by placing it upon the same footing as any ordinary 
title to property. As soon as the ' History ' appeared it was attacked. 
The High Commission Court summoned Selden before it, and to this 
tribunal he was compelled to apologise. The terms of his submission 
very accurately state the offence, and are expressive of regret that " he 
had offered any occasion of argument against any right of maintenance 
jure divino of the ministers of the gospel." The work received several 
answers, but Selden was forbidden by James I., under a threat of 
imprisonment, to notice them. " All that will," said he, " have 
liberty, and some use it, to write and preach what they will against 
me, to abuse my name, my person, my profession, with as many false- 
hoods as they please, and my hands are tied : I must not so much as 
answer their calumnies. I am so far from writing more, that I have 
scarce ventured for my own safety so much as to say they abuse me, 
though I know it." 

Hardly had this storm passed, when he became involved in the 
disputes between the Crown and the House of Commons. One of 
the earliest steps of that body, upon the convocation of Parliament in 
1621, was to present a remonstrance on the state of public affairs. 
This was succeeded 'by the memorable protestation of December 18, 
in which the liberty of the subject was asserted, and the right of the 
Commons to offer advice to the Crown was insisted on. This protest- 
ation was erased from the journals of the House by the King's own 
hands^ and the parliament was dissolved. Selden, whose advice, though 
he was not then a member, had been requested by the House in this 
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dispute, was in consequence imprisoned, and detained in confinement tive 
weeks. His release was owing to the intercession of Bishop Williams, 
who represented him to be ''a man who hath excellent parts, which 
might be diverted from an affectation of pleasing idle people to do 
some good and useful service to his Majesty." On his release^ he 
dedicated to Williams his edition of Eadmer s contemporary * History 
of England, from the Norman Conquest to the death of Henry I./ 
which he had prepared for the press during his confinement. 

When the next parliament assembled in 1624, Selden sat in it 
as member for the borough of Lancaster. Though nominated upon 
several committees, he took no active share in the general business of 
the House. About this time also he was ap]>ointed one of the readers 
of the Inner Temple ; but he refused the office, and was in consequence 
for some time disabled to be advanced to the rank of a bencher of the 
inn. Upon the accession of Charles I. a new parliament was called, 
in which Selden sat for the borough of Great Bedwin. This parlia- 
ment was almost immediately dissolved, and another summoned, to 
which Selden was again returned for the same borough as before. The 
Commons immediately entered upon a consideration of the conduct of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and his impeachment being resolved on, 
Selden was one of the members appointed to prepare the articles, 
and was named a manager for their prosecution. These proceedings 
were stopped by another dissolution of parliament in June, 1626. But 
the necessities of the Crown requiring those supplies which parliament 
refiised without a redress of grievances, forced loans were resorted to 
in the exercise of certain pretended powers of the prerogative. In 
several instances these loans were refused ; among others by Sir 
Edward Hampden, who was imprisoned in consequence : and the ille- 
gality of his commitment was very ably argued by Selden in the King's 
Bench. In the third parliament, called by Charles I. in 1628, Selden 
sat for the borough of Ludgershall ; and in the debates which imme- 
diately took place upon illegal commitments, the levy of tonnage and 
poundage, and the preparation of the Petition of Rights, he took a 
very active share. The attack upon the Duke of Buckingham was 
renewed, and it was proposed by Selden, that judgment should be 
demanded against him upon the impeachment of the former parliament. 
As affecting a great constitutional question, only finally determined in 
1791, of the continuance of impeachments, notwithstanding a disso- 
lution of parliament, the suggestion was remarkable. Further pro- 
ceedings were, however, stopped by the assassination of the Duke. 

During the prorogation of parliament, Selden again devoted himself 
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to literary pursuits. The Earl of Arundel, a great lover and promoter 
of the arts, had received from the east many ancient marbles, having 
on them Greek inscriptions. At the request of Sir Robert Cotton, 
these inscriptions were transcribed under the superintendence of 
Selden, and were published under the title of ^ Marmora Arundeliana.' 
In January, 1629, parliament again assembled, and the debates upon 
public grievances were renewed. The goods of several merchants, in 
the interval of the meeting of parliament, had been seized by the 
Crown, to satisfy a claim to the duty of tonnage and poundage. 
Among the suflFerers was Rolls, a member of the House. It was 
moved, that the seizure of his goods was a breach of privilege. When 
the question was to be put, the Speaker said " he durst not, for that 
the King had commanded to the contrary." Selden immediately rose, 
and vehemently complained of this conduct : " Dare you not, Mr. 
Speaker^ to put the question when we command you. If you will not 
put it, we must sit still : thus, we shall never be able to do any thing. 
They that come after you may say, that they have the King's com- 
mands not to do it. We sit here by the command of the King under 
the great seal, and you are, by his Majesty, sitting in his royal chair 
before both houses, appointed for our Speaker, and now refuse to do 
your office." The House then adjourned in a state of great excitement. 
When it re-assembled, the Speaker was called upon to put the question, 
and again refused. On this Holies and Valentine thrust the Speaker 
into the chair, and held him down, while Sir Miles Hobart locked the 
door of the house and took possession of the key. A declaration was 
then produced by Sir John Elliot, which Colonel Stroud moved should 
be read, and himself put the question. The motion was declared to 
be carried ; and the Speaker, refusing to act upon it, was charged by 
Sir P. Heyman with cutting up the liberty of the subject by the roots. 
Selden moved that the declaration should be read by the clerk, which 
was agreed to. The House then adjourned to a day, previous to which 
the King came to the House of Lords and dissolved the parliament, on 
account of " the undutiful and seditious carriage of the Lower House," 
without the attendance of the Commons* Selden, and the other 
members concerned in the violence offered to the Speaker, were com- 
mitted to prison. This was his last and most rigorous confinement. 
For some time he was denied the use of pens, ink, paper^ and books. 
WheUi after many weeks had elapsed, he was brought up with the 
other prisoners before the King's Bench upon a writ of habeas corptis, 
their discharge was offered upon condition of their finding bail for 
their good behaviour* " We demand," said Selden, " to be bailed 
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ifa point of right ; and if it be not grantable of right, we do not demand 
it. But finding sureties for good behaviour is a point of discretion 
merely, and we cannot assent to it without great offence to the parlia- 
ment where these matters, which are surmised by the return, were 
acted." They were remanded, and remained tor a long time in 
prison, where Elliot, one of the ablest members of the popular party, 
fell a victim to his confinement. In 1634, Selden was suffered to go 
at large upon bail> which was discontinued upon his petition to the 
Crown. During his imprisonment he wrote a treatise, * De Suc- 
cessionibus in Bona Defiincti ad Leges Ebrseorum/ and another, 
' De Successione in Pontificatum Ebrseorum.' Both those works he 
dedicated to Archbishop Laud ; probably upon account of his being 
indebted to the Archbishop for the loan of books. Not long after the 
recovery of his liberty, Selden obtained the favour of Charles I., and 
dedicated to him his celebrated essay on the ' Mare Clausum/ an 
argument in favour of the dominion of the English over the four seas, 
copies of which were, by order of the Privy Council, directed to be 
placed in the council chest, the Court of Exchequer, and the Court of 
Admiralty. 

To the Long Parliament, which commenced its sittings in 1640, 
Selden was unanimously returned by the University of Oxford ; but 
neither this new connexion with the clergy, nor the favour of Charles, 
appears to have affected his opinions. Upon the first day of the sitting 
of parliament he was nominated a member of the committee to inquire 
into the abuses of the Earl Marshal's Court, and was appointed with 
others to draw up a remonstrance upon the state of the nation. He also 
sat upon the committees which conducted the measures preparatory to 
the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, but he was not one of the 
managers before the House of Lords ; and his name was posted in 
Old Palace Yard as one of "the enemies of justice,*' a title given to 
those who were regarded as favourable to the Earl. It is not very 
clear what his opinions upon the impeachment were. . That he should 
have been satisfied with all the steps taken by liis party is not possible, 
for his opinions were undoubtedly moderate, and his studious habits 
must have checked any disposition to violence. He was also nominated 
to frame the articles of impeachment against Laud, and was a party to 
the resolutions against the legislative powers of the bishops. The court, 
however, appears to have considered him favourable to its interests, 
until he spoke against the commission of array. Upon this question. 
Clarendon represents the influence of his opinion upon the public to 
have been very prejudicial to Charles I. About this time the great 
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seal was offered to him. He declined it, according to Clarendon, on 
account of his love of ease, and '' that he would not have made a journey 
to York or have been out of his own bed for any preferment." The 
reason which he himself assigned for refusing it, was the impossibility 
of his rendering any service to the Crown. He sat as member of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and took the covenant ; yet he 
was not well affected to the Puritans, and declared that *' he was neither 
mad enough nor fool enough to deserve the name of Puritan." Upon 
the death of Dr. Eden, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in August, 
1645, Seldeu was elected his successor, but declined to accept the 
office. About this time he appears to have gradually withdrawn 
from public business. His fondness of ease and his increasing age, 
and the silence he preserved upon many important events, all con- 
tribute to leave the inference of his approval or disapproval of much 
of the conduct of the parliamentary leaders open to adverse parties. 
He certainly never openly abandoned the popular side, nor does he 
appear to have forfeited its respect ; and yet at the same time he con- 
tinued to be esteemed by many of the leading Royalists. 

The studies of Selden were continued to the latest period of his life, 
and he was near the age of seventy when his last work was published. 
The influence he possessed Avith the parliamentary leaders was fre- 
quently exerted in favour of letters. When Archbishop Laud's 
endowment of the professorship of Arabic in the University of Ox* 
ford, was seized, on the attainder of that prelate, he procured its 
restitution. Archbishop Usher having preached against the divines 
of Westminster, and excited their anger, was punished by the con- 
fiscation of his library. Selden interfered, and saved it from sale and 
dispersion. When prelacy was abolished, the library attached to the 
see of Canterbury was by his efforts transferred to the University of 
Cambridge, where it remained until the Restoration. Through his 
entreaties, Whitelocke was induced to accept the charge of the medals 
and books at St. James's, and thus secured their preservation. The 
services which he rendered to the University of Oxford were no less 
valuable, and were acknowledged in grateful terms by that learned 
body ; and it was through his interference that the papers and instru- 
ments of Graves, the Professor of Mathematics, which had been seized 
by a party of soldiers, were restored. 

Selden died November 30, 1654, and was buried in the Temple 
church. He left behind him no immediate relations, and he be- 
queathed nearly the whole of his fortune, amounting to nearly 40,000/., 
to his four executors, giving only one hundred pounds to each of the 



childreu of his sister, the wife of John Barnai-d, of Goring. His 
books and manuscripts he had ori^nally given by his will to the 
University of Oxford ; but that body faaTing demanded of him a heavy 
bond for the restitution of a book which he desired to borrow from 
the public library, the bequest was struck out, and they were di- 
rected to be placed " in some conveaient public library or college 
in one of the universities." Sir M. Hale and his other executors, 
considering that they were the executors " of his vrill, and not of his 
passion," tTMisferred them to the Bodleian library at Oxford. 

To learned men Selden was liberal and generous ; and there is a 
letter from Casaubon in Parr's ' Life of Archbishop Usher,' in which 
that distinguished scholar with great feeliug says. " I was with Mr. 
Selden after I had been with your Grace, whom, upon some inti- 
mation of my present condition and necessities, I fouud so noble, as 
that he did not only presently fiimish me with a very considerable 
sum of money, but was so free and forward in his expressions, as 
that 1 could not find in my heart to tell him much (somewhat I did) 
ofmy intention of selling, lest it should sound as a farther pressing 
upon him of whom I had received so much." 

Milton terms Selden " the chief of learned men reputed in this 
land ;" and Whitelocke states, " that his miud was as great as his 
learning, being very generous and hospitable." Clarendon, who could 
not regard Selden with any political partiality, though fae had in early 
life been on terms of intimacy with him, describes him to have been 
" a person whom no character can flatter or transmit in any expressions 
equal to his merit or virtue. He was of so stupendous learning in 
all kinds and in alt languages (as may appear in his excellent and 
transcendant writings), that a man would have thought he had been 
entirely conversant among books, and had never spent an hour but 
in reading and writing ; yet his humanity, courtesy, and affability 
were such, that be would have been thought to have been bred in 
the best courts, but that his good nature, charity, and delight in doing 
good, and in communicating all he knew, exceeded that breeding." 

The motto adopted by Selden was wsp) iravrhs t^v i'Kt\Aepiav 
(above all things, liberty), and it is to be found neatly written upon the 
first page of many of bis MSS. Its spirit he extended to religious 
questions ; and there are many bold and vigorous passages in his 
writings in which the necessity of freedom of inquiry upon all subjects 
is strongly insisted on. Noticing upon one occasion a certain class of 
ancient philosophers, he remarks, " He who takes to himself their 
liberty of inquiry, is in the only way that, in all kinds of studies, leads 



and lies open even to the sanctuary -of truUi ; while others, that are 
servile to common opinion and vulgar suppositions, cao rarely hope to 
be admitted nearer than into the base-court of her temple, which too 
speciously often counterfeits her iDoermost sanctuary." His religious 
opinions have, with much impropriety, been the subject of dispute. 
They have been chiefly inferred from several passages of a work 
published after his death, entitled ' Selden's Table Talk.* From the 
nature of his studies, his writings are far from being popular, and 
are, in consequence, now but little read. They obtained, however, 
for their author, during an age abounding with illustrious and learned 
men, an honourable reputation, among the most distinguished literary 
men of continental Kurope, as well as among those of his own country. 
His works were edited by Dr. "Wilkins, in 3 vols, folio, in 1726, to 
which a Ijatin ' Life of the Author ' is prefixed. 
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Ambroise Pare, the father of French surgery, and one of the most 
useful as well as the earliest of the innovators upon that art as prac- 
tised by the ancients, was born at Laval, in the district of Maine, in 
the "year 1509. • After going through the rudiments of education, he 
was placed at an early age under the tuition of the chaplain Orsoy, in 
his native town, to be instructed in the classics ; but the means of his 
family appear to have been very narrow, or the economy with which 
they were supplied must have been strict ; for we find that the worthy 
chaplain was obliged to make use of the services of his pupil in 
grooming his mule and other menial capacities, in order to eke out the 
scanty remuneration he received for his instructions. In truth, these 
do not appear to have been great ; for Pare never achieved a knowledge 
of Greek, and was but superficially acquainted with the Latin lan- 
guage ; and it is probable that even this small amount of classical 
acquirement was made at a late period of his life, when, being an 
author, he wished to quote. 

On leaving his tutor, he was placed with a barber-surgeon at Laval, 
named Vialot, who is recorded to have taught him how to bleed. Not 
long after this change in his pursuits, the lithotomist. Laurent Colot, 
came to Laval to undertake the treatment of one of the chaplain's 
ecclesiastical brethren : on this occasion. Pare was present, and 
zealously assisted at the operation. This accidental circumstance 
appears to have suggested to him the ambitious project of following 
the higher departments of surgery ; and he contrived to leave the shop 
of his master in phlebotomy, and repaired to Paris, where he availed 
himself with so much diligence of the advantages afforded by that city, 
as a school of anatomy and medicine, that he was soon entrusted with 
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the subordinate charge of the patients of Goupil, who then held the 
surgical chair in the college of France. From this discerning tutor 
he learned not only all the knowledge which could at that time be 
obtained from secondary sources, but the art of expressing himself 
welly and acquitting himself of his duties with neatness and grace. 
The talents thus acquired were of the greatest service to him in his 
after-life, which was chiefly passed among the great ; and gave him 
that ease of manner and power of gaining confidence, which stood him 
so frequently in stead as court-surgeon to four successive monarchs, 
and, aiding the natural frankness of his character, carried him safely 
through many an intrigue and cabal, dangerous not only to his repu- 
tation and fortunes, but even to his life. He was never a member of 
the community of barber-surgeons, but derived his legal qualification 
to practise from a degree in surgery taken at the college of St. Edme, 
of wliich he was afterwards Provost. 

Having passed upwards of three years as a student, residing actually 
within the walls of the Hotel Dieu at Paris, he was appointed Staff- 
surgeon, in 1536, when twenty-seven years old, to the Mareschal 
Ren6 de Monte-jean, who commanded the infantry under the Con- 
stable Montmorenci in the campaign of Piedmont. In this capacity. 
Pare was present at the siege and capture of Turin. 

From this time is to be dfited the commencement of his. acquaint- 
ance with military surgery, for which he afterwards did so much. 
*' I was then," he says, " very raw and inexperienced, having never 
seen the treatment of gunshot wounds. It is true that I had read in 
the Treatise of Jean de Vigo on wounds in general, that those inflicted 
by fire-arms partake of a poisonous nature on account of the powder, 
and that they should be treated with hot oil of elder mixed with a little 
theriacum. Seeing, therefore, that such an application must needs put 
the patient to extreme pain, to assure myself before I should make 
use of this boiling oil, I desired to see how it was employed by the 
other surgeons. I found their method was to apply it, at the first 
dressing, as hot as possible, within the wound with tents and setons : 
and this I made bold to do likewise. At length my oil failed me, and 
I was fain to substitute a digestive, made of the yolks of eggs, rose- 
oil, and turpentine. At night I could not rest in my bed in peace, 
fearing that I should find the wounded, in whose cases I had been 
compelled to abstain from using this cautery, dead of poison : this 
apprehension made me rise very early in the morning to visit them ; 
but beyond all my hopes, I found those to whom I had applied the 
digestive suffering little pain, and their wounds free from inflam- 
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mation ; and they had been refreshed by sleep in the night. On the 
contrary, I found those to whom the aforesaid oil had been applied, 
feverish, in great pain, and with swelling and inflammation round their 
wounds. I resolved, therefore, that I would never burn unfortunate 
sufferers from gunshot in that cruel manner again." 

Such was the casual origin of one of Park's greatest improvements 
in surgery, — ^the substitution of a mild treatment for the cautery in 
gunshot wounds; a principle which he afterwards successfully ex- 
tended to other injuries at that time deemed poisonous. The improve- 
ment seems as obvious as it was important : yet the adherents of the 
old practice gave him much trouble, and even made it necessary for 
him to defend his wholesome innovation long afterwards before 
Charles IX. in person. 

Yet with all his sound sense, Ambroise Par^ was not by any means 
free from the credulity of his age. For instance, he relates, in his ac- 
count of this siege, an amusing story of the court he paid to an Italian 
quack doctor, who lived at Turin, to wheedle him out of the secret of 
a dressing for fresh gunshot wounds, for which he had great fame. 
This was found to consist of a mixture of bruised worms, the grease 
of puppies boiled down alive, and other absurd ingredients, constituting 
the celebrated oleum catellorum, the only merit of which consists in its 
harmlessness. He is erroneously praised by Dr. Ballingall for having 
banished this unguent from practice, whereas, on the contrary, he 
introduced it ; and he shows, by his frequent reference to it in his 
works, that he had no small faith in its virtues, and was exceedingly 
proud of having been the means of its publication. 

The death of his patron, the Mareschal, soon after the fall of Turin, 
induced him to return to Paris, though tempted by large offers to 
remain in the camp. 

In 1543, he accompanied the Due de Rohan into Britanny, where 
Francis I. commanded in person against the English ; and the next 
year he followed that monarch in his expedition to throw supplies into 
Landrecy. In 1545, he was with the camp at Boulogne, where he 
cured the general of the royal army, Francis Duke of Guise, of a very ^ 

dangerous wound, which gained him great reputation. 

In 1552, he attended the Due de Rohan in his campaign in 
Germany. During this expedition occurred one of those instances of 
combined humanity and skill, which made Pare the favourite of the 
French army. He thus tells the story : *^ A party had gone out to 
attack a church, where the peasants of the country had fortified them- 
selves, hoping to get some provisions, but they came back very soundly 
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beaten ; and one especially, a captain-lieutenant of the company of the 
Duke, returned with seven gashes in his head, the least of which had 
penetrated to the inner table of the skull, besides four sabre wounds 
in the arm, and one across the shoulder, which divided the shoulder- 
blade in half. When he was brought to quarters, the Duke judged 
him to be so desperately wounded, that he absolutely proposed, as they 
were to march by daylight, to dig a trench for him, and throw him 
into it> saying, that it was as well that the peasants should finish 
him. But being moved with pity, I told him (says Par6), that the 
captain might yet be cured : many gentlemen of the company joined 
with me in begging that he might be allowed to go with the baggage, 
since I was willing to dress and cure him. This was accordingly 
granted : I dressed him, and put him into a small well-covered bed in 
a cart drawn by one horse. I was at once physician, surgeon, apothe- 
cary, and cook to him ; and, thank God, I did cure him in the end^ to 
the admiration of all the troops : and out of their first booty, the men- 
at-arms gave me a crown a-piece, and the archers half-a-crown each." 

His reputation was now so high, that no expedition of importance, 
especially if generalled by a prince of the blood, or one of the higher 
nobility, was considered complete without his presence. This was 
accordingly solicited by the old King of Navarre, more commonly 
called the Due de Vend6me, on an occasion of that kind. But being 
tired of a military life, and disgusted with its cruelties and horrors, 
he endeavoured to evade the proposal, alleging the illness of his wife, 
and other excuses : but the Duke would take no denial ; and at last 
he consented to accompany him to the siege of Chateau le Comte. 
There he acquitted himself so well, that upon the warm encomiums of 
the Duke he was received into the service of Henry the Second, in 
1552, being then but thirty*three years old. From this time he lived 
at the court, where, with other advantages, obtained not less by his 
behaviour and wit than his skill, he enjoyed, though a Huguenot, the 
especial favour of the Queen, Catherine de' Medici, who was fond of 
conversing with him in her own language, with which Pare had 
become well acquainted in his Italian campaign. She served him 
powerfully on several important occasions.' 

Pare, however, still continued to frequent the camp, when any 
emergency seemed to demand his services. Such an occasion oc- 
curred at the renowned siege of Metz, in the winter of 1552, con- 
ducted by Charles V. in person, with the Duke of Alva and 120,000 
men, against a garrison of 6000, which ended, after two months, in 
the disastrous retreat of the besiegers. The defence was most gal- 
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lantly carried on by the flower of the French army, headed by 
many of the higher noblesse, and several of the princes of the 
blood, under the Duke of Guise. It has been akeady mentioned 
that gunshot wounds were at that time thought to have some- 
thing poisonous about them ; and the severe cold, and other circum- 
stances of that siege, being such as unusually to depress and harass 
the garrison, their wounds proved almost uniformly fatal ; and the 
idea arose and gained ground, that Charles had ordered his bullets 
to be actually poisoned. Pare alone was thought able to meet the 
necessity of the case in such an extremity ; and the demand for his 
assistance became so pressing in the dispirited garrison, that at the 
instance of the Duke of Guise the King was induced to send him. 
He was stealthily introduced by the treachery of one of Charles'^ 
captains, for a bribe of 1500 crowns, and his appearance on the ram- 
parts was hailed by the troops with the most extravagant expressions 
of joy. ** Now that Par6 is with us," they cried, " we shall not perish 
of our wounds." Their spirits revived, and the successful issue of 
their arduous struggle is generally ascribed to the presence of Pare. 

Upon the raising of the siege, of which, as is usual in his writings^ 
he gives a most lively and humorous account, Par6 returned to court. 
In 1553 he was sent on a like errand to the siege of Hesdin, which, 
after a vigorous defence, and against the faith of a capitulation, was 
pillaged by the troops of the Duke of Savoy. Pare was himself one 
of the prisoners^ but escaped in disguise after various adventures, and 
returned to Paris ; notwithstanding the tempting offers of the Duke 
of Savoy, who had witnessed his skill, though kept in ignorance of 
his name. 

He was sent upon many other missions of the same kind ; as to the 
fields of St. Quentin and Moncontour ; to Rouen, where he attended 
the Due de Venddme on occasion of the wound of which he died ; 
and to St. Denys, where he performed the same unwelcome duty for 
the Constable. The long intervals of these services he always passed 
at court, in the enjoyment of his well-earned reputation and favour. 

On the death of Henry II. in 1559, occasioned by an accident at a 
tournament, Francis II., his eldest son by Catherine de* Medici, suc- 
ceeded to the crown. He immediately, confirmed Pare in his situation 
of surgeon in ordinary and counsellor. It will not be supposed that 
he could enjoy this constant favour and good fortune without the usual 
drawback in the excited jealousy of his professional rivals. Their 
rancour was at length carried to such a pitch, that they gravely accused 
Mm of causing the premature death of Francis in 1560, by injecting 
poison into his ear under the pretext of treating him for an inflam- 
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mation seated there, of which he died. Catherine, however, shielded 
him from this attack, expressing her complete reliance on his integrity 
as well as his skill, in words which the historians of the period have 
preserved. A similar accusation was brought against him as unsuc- 
cessfully in the case of Henry III., who was afflicted with the same 
disorder: on which occasion the Queen-Mother again stood forward 
in his behalf, and his innocence was fully attested by the physicians 
whom she had placed about her son, and who had witnessed every 
application he made. 

On the death of Francis II. in 1560, Par6 maintained his place in 
the household of Charles IX., to whom it was thought he had ren- 
dered essential service after an injury inflicted on one of the nerves of 
the arm by an unlucky phlebotomist. This misfortune of his humbler 
brother was of great use to Pare, who, though a courtier during the 
predominance of the Guises, openly professed the Protestant faith ; for 
it was probably the means of procuring him in Charles the only pro- 
tector powerful enough to save him from being included in the general 
massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's Day. Brant6me and 
Sully each connect his name with that event. The words of the former 
are as follows : *' Le Roi quand il fut jour, ayant mis la tete a la 
fenetre de sa chambre, et qu'il voyait aucuns dans le fauxbourg St. 
Germain qui se remuoieut, et se sauvoient, il prit une grande arque- 
buse de chasse qu'il avoit, et en tira tout plein de coups a eux ; mais 
en vain, car I'arquebuse ne tiroit si loin , incessament crioit, ' Tuez, 
tuez,' en n'en vouloit sauver aucun si non Maitre Ambroise Pare, son 
premier chirurgien, et le premier de la Chrestiente, et Tenvoya querir 
et venir le soir dans sa chambre et garde robbe, commandant de n'en 
bouger ; et disoit qu'il n'etoit raisonnable qu'un qui pouvoit servir k 
tout un petit monde, fust ainsi massacre." 

"De tons ceux,'' says Sully, "qui approchoient ce prince (Charles 
IX.) il n'y avoit personne qui eut tant de part k sa confiance qu* Am- 
broise Pare. Cet homme qui n'etoit que son chirurgien, avoit pris avec 
lui une si grande familiarite, quoiqu'il fut Huguenot, que ce prince lui 
ayant dit le jour du massacre que c'etoit a cette heure qu'il falloit que 
tout le monde se fit catholique. Pare lui repondit sans s'etonner, ' Par 
la lumiere de Dieu, Sire, je crois qu'il vous souvient m'avoir promis 
de ne me commander jamais quatre choses ; s^avoir, de rentre dans le 
ventre de ma mere, de me trouver k un jour de bataille^ de quitter 
votre service, et d'aller h. la messe.' " 

Pare still retained his situation after the accession of Henry III. in 
1574; but he seems to have resigned the cares of active life about 
that time, and we hear little more of him. He died December 2, 
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1590, in the eighty-first year of his life, and was buried in the church 
of St. Andre des Arcs in Paris. 

Par& appears to have been a man of quick and independent obser- 
vation rather than of reflection or genius. His constitution was 
vigorous, and fitted no less for social enjoyments than active business : 
his person was manly and graceful, his spirits buoyant, and his dispo- 
sition remarkably amiable and attractive ; hence he was a universal 
favourite, particularly in a despotic court, of which the dullness was 
agreeably relieved by his frankness, and his powers of humour and 
repartee. The amusing and well-told anecdotes and lively descrip- 
tions that teem in all his writings, which, it may be observed, are equal 
in point of style to any of the time, sufficiently attest his possession of 
those qualities, even if the stories and bon-mots that are related of him 
be questioned. His ' Apology,' as he calls one of his later pieces, 
containing an account of his various campaigns and journeys, is full of 
humour, and well worth the perusal of the general reader. It was 
published by way of answer to an attack upon his treatment of contused 
wounds and haemorrhages, made by an obscure Parisian lecturer, whose 
name he does not mention ; and he diverts himself exceedingly at the 
expense of the critic, for his presumption in pretending to teach a 
surgeon whose experience had been gathered from twenty sieges and 
fields of battle, through an active professional life of forty years. The 
raillery he employs is often very keen and pointed, but never illnatured, 
and indicates the infinite superiority he felt, and had a right to feel, 
over his merely book-learned adversary. 

His conduct throughout life appears to have been remarkably upright 
and sincere, though tinctured by the adulation which, in that age of 
violence and despotism^ was always exacted by the great from those 
who were more humbly bom. 

He was a bold and good operator, and his general skill and success 
in the practice of his profession is unquestionable; in that day it 
must have been wonderful. As a surgical writer, his fame principally 
rests upon his introduction of a soothing method of treating gunshot 
and other contused wounds, and his discovery or rather restoration of 
the method of arresting haemorrhage, by the ligature of the bleeding 
vessel, instead of searing vnth hot iron, and other insufficient and 
painfiil means. But he made many other novel and useful remarks 
which only do not deserve the name of discoveries, because they relate 
to more trivial points^ and do not involve important principles : and, 
upon the whole, much as surgery has been improved since his time, 
there have been few writers to whom it has owed so much as to him, 



especially in the military departmeut. The wliole body of his writings 
on that subject, though diffuse, merit the perusal of professional men. 
The same praise cannot be given without exception and reserve to 
those of his writings which were less the records of his personal 
experience, than compilations from other sources. His remarks upon 
the subjects of Physiology, Medical Diseases, the Composition of 
Remedies, Natural History, and Obstetrics, are not free from error, 
credulity, and even indelicacy. The latter charge was successfully 
urged against him by the contemporary Parisian physicians, who were 
jealous of his encroachments upon what they considered their own 
domain, and he was obliged to alter the original editions. 

He was too much occupied by his practice to engage deeply in the 
study of anatomy: hence his knowledge of it was rather sufficient 
than accurate ; and though he wrote upon it at some length, and even 
added new tacts to that science, his success in advancing it can only 
be considered as a proof of the imperfect information of the time. He 
lived before the discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

His first publication, on Gunshot Wounds, in 1545, was incorpo- 
rated with his other writings, comprising altogether twenty-six trea- 
tises, and printed at Paris in one large folio volume in 1561. This, 
with some posthumous additions, has been often reprinted, and there 
are translations of it in Latin and other languages. The first English 
edition was by Thomas Johnson in 1634. 
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Robert Blake is believed to have been born at Plansfield, in the 
parish of Spaxton, Somersetshire, near Bridgen ater, in which town 
his father was a merchant ; but the place is not so well ascer- 
tained as the date of his birth, which was August, 1 598. He was 
educated in the Free School of Bridgewater, whence in due time he 
removed to Oxford, and became successively a. member of St. Alban's 
Hall and Wadham College. His character was studious, yet he was 
fond of fieldrsports and other violent exercises ; and we may infer that 
he had at least a decent share of scholastic learning, from his having 
been a candidate, though unsuccessfully, for a studentship at Christ- 
church, and a fellowship at Merton College. He returned to Bridge- 
water when about twenty-five years old, and lived quietly on his paternal 
estate till 1640, with the character of a blunt, bold man, of ready 
humour and fearless expression, of his sentiments, which, both in 
politics and religion, were adverse to the pretensions of the court. 
These qualities gained for him the confidence of the Presbyterian 
party in Bridgewater, by whom he was returned to the parliament of 
April, 1640. The speedy dissolution of that assembly gave him no 
opportunity of trying his powers as a debater ; and in the next par- 
liament he was not re-elected. But on the breaking out of the civil 
war, he displayed his principles by entering the Parliamentary army. 

We have no certain information concerning the time or the capacity 
in which he began to serve ; but in 1643 we find him intrusted with 
the command of a fort at Bristol, when the city was besieged by the 
Royalists. Here his impetuous temper had nearly brought him to an 
untimely death ; for, having maintained his fort and killed some of the 
king's soldiers after the garrison had surrendered. Prince Rupert was 
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with difficulty induced to spare his life, which was held to have been 
forfeited by this violation of the laws of war. Blake served afterwards 
in the west of England with good repute, and in 1644 was appointed 
Governor of Taunton, a place of great consequence, being the only 
Parliamentary fortress in that quarter. In that capacity he distin- 
guished himself by the skill, courage, and constancy with which, during 
two successive sieges, he maintained the town against the Royalists in 
1645 ; an important service, for which the parliament voted £2000 to 
the garrison, and £500 to the governor. It is recorded that he dis- 
approved of the extremity to which matters were pushed against 
Charles, and that he was frequently heard to say, that he would as 
freely venture his life to save the King's, as he had ever done it in the 
service of the Parliament. 

In February, 1649, Colonel Blake, in conjunction with two officers 
of the same rank, Deane and Popham, was appointed to command the 
fleet. It may be taken as a proof that, notwithstanding the fame of our 
early navigators, the King's service at sea had never been treated with 
much attention, that, down to later times than those of which we now 
write, the chief command of a fleet seems never to have been given to 
a man of naval education and habits. It is probable that the sea service 
then held out no inducements strong enough to tempt men of high birth 
to submit to its inconveniences, and that the command of a fleet was 
esteemed too great a post to be conferred on a man of humble origin. 
For this new employment Blake soon showed signal capacity. When 
the embers of the war were stirred up after the King's death, he was 
ordered to the Irish seas in pursuit of Prince Rupert, whom he block- 
aded in the harbour of Kinsale for several months. Despair of 
relief induced the Prince at last to make a daring eflbrtto break 
through the Parliamentary squadron, in which he succeeded; but 
with the loss of three ships. Blake pursued him to the Tagus, where 
being denied liberty to attack his enemy by the King of Portugal, in 
revenge he captured and sent home a number of ships richly laden, on 
their way from Brazil. In January, 1651, he attacked and, with the 
exception of two ships, destroyed the Royalist fleet, in the neutral 
harbour of Malaga ; a breach of national law, which can only be jus- 
tified on the alleged ground that Rupert had destroyed British ships 
in the same harbour. These services were recompensed by the Par- 
liament with the post of Warden of the Cinque Ports ; and in March 
an act was passed constituting Blake, with his colleagues Deane and 
Popham, admirals and generals of the fleet for the year ensuing. In 
that capacity, he took Jersey, Guernsey, and the Scilly Islands from 
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the Royalists; a service, for which he was again thanked by Parliament. 
In this year he was elected a member of the Council of State. 

March 25, 1652, Blake was appointed sole admiral for nine months, 
in expectation of a war with the Dutch. The United States and 
England were at this time the two most powerful maritime countries 
in the world ; and it is hard to find any better reason than national 
rivalry for the bloody war which broke out between them in the 
spring of this year; a war which seems to have been begun on a 
point of etiquette, at the discretion of the admirals, without orders for 
hostilities being known to be given by the governments on either side. 
On May 18, a fleet of forty-two Dutch ships, commanded by the 
celebrated Van Tromp, appeared off* the Goodwin Sands. Being chal- 
lenged by Major Bourne, who commanded a squadron in the Downs, 
they professed to have been driven from their anchorage off Dunkirk 
by stress of weather ; but instead of drawing off the coast as they were 
required to do, they sailed to Dover and cast anchor, in a manner 
whkh showed the deliberate design of insulting the British flag. 
Blaka lay some distance to the westward in Rye Bay. Intelligence 
was immediately sent to him, and on his approach the Dutch weighed 
anchor, and seemed about to retreat, but, changing their course, they 
sailed direct for the English fleet. When within musket shot, Blake 
ordered a single gun to be filled at the Dutch admiral's flag, which 
was done thrice. Van Ti-omp returned a broadside, and a hot and 
well-conteated action ensued, and was maintained till nightfall. Under 
cover of the darkness the Dutch retreated, losing two ships (one sunk, 
the other taken), and leaving the possession of the field and the honour 
of the victory in the hands of the English. The States appear neither 
to have authorised nor approved of the conduct of their admiral ; for 
they left no means untried to satisiy the English government ; and 
when they found the demands of the latter so high as to preclude 
accommodation, they dismissed Van Tromp, and intrusted the com- 
mand of their fleet to De Ruyter and De Witt. Meanwhile, Blake's 
activity was unremitting. He gained a rich harvest of prizes among 
the Dutch homeward-bound merchantmen, which were pursuing their 
way without suspicion of danger ; and when he had sent home forty 
good prizes and effectually cleared the Channel, he sailed to the north- 
ward, dispersed the fleet engaged in the herring fishery, and captured 
a hundred of the vessels composing it, together with a squadron of 
twelve ships of war sent out to protect them. The hostile fleets 
again came to an engagement, September 28, in which the advantage 
was decidedly in favour of the English, the rear-admiral of the Dutclk 
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being taken, and three or four of their ships disabled. Night put an 
end to the action ; and, though for two days the English maintained 
the pursuit, the lightness and uncertainty of the wind prevented them 
from closing with the enemy, who escaped into Goree. After this battle 
the drafting off of detachments on various services reduced the English 
fleet to forty sail, and those, it is said, in consequence of the negligence 
or jealousy of the executive government, were ill provided with men 
and ammunition, and other requisite supplies. Thus weakly furnished, 
Blake lay in the Downs, when Van Tromp again stood over to the 
English coast with eighty men-of-war. Of that undaunted spirit which 
usually prompts the British seaman to refuse no odds Blake had an 
ample share ; indeed, he did much to infuse that spirit into the service. 
But there are odds for which no spirit can make up, and as he 
had a brave and skilful enemy, the result of his rashness was that 
he was well beaten. Not more than half the ships on either side 
were engaged ; but out of this small number of English vessels 
two were taken, and four destroyed ; the rest were so shattered that 
they were glad to run for shelter into the river Thames. The Dutch 
remained masters of the narrow seas ; and Van Tromp, in an idle 
bravado, sailed through the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, 
as if he had swept it clear of English ships. However, neither the 
admiral nor the nation were of a temper to submit to this indignity ; and 
great diligence having been used in refitting and recruiting the fleet, 
Blake put to sea again in February, 1653, with eighty ships. On the 
18th he fell in with Van Tromp, with nearly equal force, conducting 
a large convoy of merchantmen up the Channel. A running battle 
ensued, which was continued during three consecutive days, until, on 
the 20th, the Dutch ships, which, to suit the nature of their coast, 
were built with a smaller draught of water than the English, obtained 
shelter in the shallow waters of Calais. In this long and obstinate 
fight, the Dutch lost only eleven men-of-war and thirty merchant 
vessels; but the number killed is said to have amounted to 1500 on 
either side ; a loss of life of most unusual amount in naval engagements. 
Another great battle took place on the 3rd and 4 th of June, between 
Van Tromp and Generals Deane and Monk. On the first day the 
Dutch seem to have had somewhat the advantage : on the second Blake 
arrived Avith a reinforcement of eighteen sail, which turned the scale 
in favour of the English. Bad health obliged him then to quit the 
sea, so that he was not present at the last great victory of July 29, in 
which Van Tromp was killed. But out of respect for his services the 
Parliament presented him with a gold chain, as well as the admirals 
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who had actually commanded in the battle. When Cromwell dis* 
solved the Long Parliament^ and assumed the office of Protector, 
Blake, though in his principles a republican, did not refuse to ac- 
knowledge the new administration. In conjunction with Deane 
and Monk he published a declaration of their resolution, '^ not- 
mthstanding the late change^ to proceed in the performance of 
their duties, and the trust reposed in them against the enemies 
of the Commonwealth." He is reported to have said to his officers, 
*' It is not our business to mind state-affairs, but to keep foreigners 
from fooling us.*' He sat in the two first Parliaments summoned 
by the Protector, who always treated him with great respect. 
Nor was Cromwell's acknowledged sagacity in the choice of men 
at fault, when he chose Blake to command a strong fleet, sent into 
the Mediterranean in November, 1654, to uphold the honour of the 
English flag, and to demand reparation for the slights and injuries 
done to the nation during that stormy period of civil war, when our 
own discord had made others daring against us. In better hands such 
a mission could not have been placed. Dutch, French, and Spaniards 
alike concurred in rendering unusual honours to his flag. The Duke 
of Tuscany and the Order of Malta made compensation for injuries 
done to the English commerce. The piratical states of Algiers and 
Tripoli were terrified into submission, and promised to abstain from 
further violence. The Dey of Tunis held out, confident in the strength 
of his fortifications. *' Here," he said, " are our castles of Goletta 
and Porto Ferino : do your worst ; do you think we fear your fleet V 
Blake took the same course as, in our own time, Lord Exmouth did 
against Algiers : he bore right into the bay of Porto Ferino ; en- 
gaged the fortress within musket shot, and in less than two hours 
silenced or dismounted its guns ; and sending a detachment of boats 
into the harbour, burnt the shipping which lay there. After this 
example he found no more difficulty in dealing with the African 
states. 

War having been declared between Spain and England, in 1656, 
Blake took his station to blockade the bay of Cadiz. At this period 
his constitution was much broken, insomuch that, in the expectation 
of a speedy death, he sent home a request that some person proper to 
be his successor might be joined in commission with him. General 
Montague was accordingly sent out with a strong squadron. Being 
obliged to quit the coast of Spain in September to obtain water for his 
fleet, Blake left Captain Stayner with seven ships to watch the enemy. 
In this interval the Spanish Plate fleet appeared. Stayner captured 
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four ships richly laden with bullion ; the rest escaped. Montague 
conducted the prizes home, so that Blake was again left alone in the 
Mediterranean. In the ensuing spring, having learnt that another 
Plate fleet had put into the island of Teneriffe, he sailed thither, and 
arrived in the road of Santa Cruz, April 20. The bay was strongly 
fortified, with a formidable castle at the entrance, and a connected chain 
of minor forts all round it. The naval force collected there was also 
considerable, and strongly posted, the smaller vessels being placed 
under the guns of the forts, the galleons strongly moored with their 
broadsides to the sea ; insomuch that the Spanish Governor, a man of 
courage and ability, felt perfectly at ease as to the security of his 
charge. The master of a Dutch ship, which was lying in the harbour, 
was less satisfied, and went to the Governor to request leave to quit 
the harbour ; " For I am sure," he said, " that Blake will presently be 
among you." The Governor made a confident reply. " Begone if 
you will, and let Blake come if he dares." Daring was the last thing 
wanting ; nor did the Admiral hesitate, as a wise man might well 
have done, about the real difficulties of the enterprise in which he was 
about to engage. The wind blowing into the bay^ he sent in Captain 
Stayner with a squadron to attack the shipping, placed others in such 
a manner as to take off, and, as far as possible, to silence the fire of the 
castle and the forts, and himself following, assisted Stayner in capturing 
the galleons, which, though inferior in number, were superior in size 
and force to the English ships. This was completed by two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the engagement having commenced at eight in the 
morning. Hopeless of being able to carry the prizes out of the bay 
against an adverse wind, and a still active enemy, Blake gave orders 
to burn them : and it is probable that he himself might have found 
some difficulty in beating out of the bay under the fire of the castle, 
which was still lively, when on a sudden, the wind which had blown 
strong into the bay, suddenly veered round to the south-west, and 
favoured his retreat, as it had favoured his daring approach. Of 
this, the most remarkable, as it was the last exploit of Blake's life. 
Clarendon says, " The whole action was so incredible, that all men 
who knew the place wondered that any sober man, with what courage 
soever endowed, would ever have undertaken it ; and they could 
hardly persuade themselves to believe what they had done : while 
the Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief, that they were 
devils and not men who had destroyed them in such a manner. So 
much a strong resolution of bold and courageous men can bring 
to pass, that no resistance or advantage of ground can disappoint 
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them ; and it can hardly be imagined how small a loss the English 
sustained in this unparalleled action, not one ship being left behind, 
and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred men ; when 
the slaughter on board the Spanish ships and on shore was incredible." 

It will be recollected with interest that, on the same spot, Nelson lost 
his arm, in an unsuccessful night-attempt to capture Santa Cruz with 
an armed force in boats. 

For this service the thanks of Parliament were voted to the officers 
and seamen engaged, with a diamond ring to the Admiral worth 5001. 
Blake returned to his old station off Cadiz ; but the increase of his 
disorders, which were dropsy and scurvy, raised a desire in him to 
return to England, which, however, he did not live to fulfil. He died 
as he was entering Plymouth Sound, August 17, 1657. His body was 
transported to London, and buried with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, at the public expense. After the Revolution it was thought un- 
worthy to remain in that treasure-house of England's departed greatness ; 
and with the bones of others who had foimd a resting-place there during 
the short period of the Commonwealth, it was transferred to St. Mar- 
garet's churchyard. It has been disputed whether this was done with 
more or less of indecency ; but the matter is little worth inquiry. The 
real indecency and folly lay in thinking that any ground, however 
sanctified by the reverent associations of centuries, could be polluted 
by the tomb of a man whose leading passion was the glory of his 
country, and who made the name and flag of that country respected 
wheresoever he carried it : a man of whom not one mean or interested 
action is recorded, and whose great qualities extorted praise even from 
the Royalists. Bate, in his * Elenchus M otuum,' speaks of him as a 
man " blameable in this only, that he joined with the parricides ;" and 
it may be remarked that Dr. Bate's horror of a parricide did not pre- 
vent his being physician to Cromwell, as well as to Charles I. and II. 

We conclude with Clarendon's character of this great man. " He 
was of private extraction, yet had enough left him by his father to give 
him a good education, which his own inclination disposed him to 
receive in the University of Oxford, where he took the degree of a 
Master of Arts, and was enough versed in books for a man who in- 
tended not to be of any profession, having sufficient of his own to 
maintain him in the plenty he affected, and having then no appearance 
of ambition to be a greater man than he was. He was of a melan- 
cholick and sullen nature, and spent his time most with good fellows, 
who liked his moroseness, and a freedom he used in inveighing against 
the licence of the time and the power of the court. They who knew 
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him inwardly, discovered that he had an anti-monarchical spirit, when 
few men thought the government in any danger/* After a short 
sketch of Blake's actions in the civil war, the noble author con- 
tinues, '' He then betook himself wholly to the sea, and quickly made 
himself signal there. He was the first man that declined the old 
track, and made it manifest that the science might be attained in less 
time than was imagined, and despised those rules which had long 
been in practice, to keep his ship and his men out of danger ; which 
had been held in former times a point of great ability and circum- 
spection, as if the principal art requisite in the captain of a ship had 
been to be sure to come safe home again. He was the first man who 
brought the ships to contemn castles on shore, which had been thought 
ever very formidable, and were discovered by him to make a noise 
only, and to fright those who could be rarely hurt by them. He was 
the first who infused that proportion of courage into the seamen, by 
making them see by experience what mighty things they could do, if 
they were resolved, and taught them to fight in fire as well as upon 
water, and though he has been very well imitated and followed, he was 
the first that gave the example of that kind of naval courage, and bold 
and resolute achievements." 

The earliest life of Blake which we have seen is in the second 
volume of a collection entitled ' Lives English and Foreign,' published 
at the beginning of the last century. Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion, Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, the Memoirs of 
Ludlow, Whitelock, and other contemporary authorities, will fiirnish 
minute accounts of the many battles of which we have here only made 
short mention. 
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MicHBL DE l'Hopital was born at Aigueperee in Auvergne. The 
date of his birth he himself declares, in his testament, to be uncertain, 
but at the same time he refers it to the year 1505. His father was 
the domestic physician, tfae faithful friend, and trusted counsellor of 
the Constable of Bourbon, and still followed his patron's fortunes, when 
that ill-used and misguided prince took up arms against France in 
1523. Michel de l'Hopital, then a student at the University of Tou- 
louse, was arrested as tiie son of one of Bourbon's partizans ; but after 
a short time be was set at liberty by the express order ot Francis I.. 
and after the lapse of two or three years was permitted to rejoin his 
father in Italy. He completed his education during a residence of six 
years at the celebrated Univeruty of Padua. Quitting that University 
irith high credit for his acquirements both in polite literature and 
legal knowledge, he took up his abode at Rome with bis father, and 
soon obtained the favourable notice both of the Emperor Charles V. 
and the French ambassador. Cardinal de Grammoot. But prefecring 
the hope of re-establishment in his native country to the prospects of 
advancement held out in a foreign land, he returned to France in 
the train of the Cardinal ; was present at the espousal of Catherine 
deMedicis with the Dauphin, afterwards Henry II., in 1583 ; and laid 
a stepping-stone towards his fortunes by attracting the notice of his 
fiiture queen. The death of the Cardinal however in the following 
year overclouded his prospects. His father was unable to procure a 
reversal of the sentence of exile and confiscation passed on him for his 
adherence to Bourbon ; and Michel de I'HopitaJ, without means or 
friends, betook himself to the practice of the law in the courts of Paris. 
Fortunately, his merits procured a discerning friend in Jean Morin, 
a high legal functionary, who gave him his daughter in marriage 
in 1537, with the judicial office of ConseiUer for her dowry. 
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L'Hopital filled this office during nine years. It was one in 
which he found no pleasure ; for though attached to the philosophical 
study of the law (and he mentions it as one of the evils of his situation 
that he had been obliged to abandon a project for collecting into one 
body the laws of France, both written and resting on judicial decisions), 
he found the daily routine of trying causes extremely irksome. His 
letters are full of complaints of this drudgery, as he esteemed it, and 
express in lively terms the pleasure which he felt in escaping during 
the vacations into the country, and renewing his literary pursuits. He 
numbered the most intellectual and learned men of France among his 
friends, nor was he backward in seeking to conciliate the great and 
powerful. It is worth noting, as indicative of the manners of the age, 
that his favourite method of addressing such persons was in Latin 
hexameters. Accounts of his way of life, statements of his wishes, 
petitions, &c., are conveyed in that form ; and he composed ■ with 
fluency, and with a competent share of elegance, without great atten- 
tion to correctness. One of his frequent correspondents, to whose 
favour he owed in great measure his future rise, was Cardinal Lor- 
raine. The Chancellor Olivier, a man of no common virtue, was an- 
other of his best friends, and to him L'Hopital was indebted for being 
withdrawn from the hated bustle of the law, by his appointment as 
envoy to the Council of Bologna. This proved a sinecure ; and he 
employed his time in wandering about the neighbourhood of that city, 
and writing letters to the Chancellor, full of poetical descriptions, and 
requests for a more permanent provision away from the tumult of the 
law courts. 

Early in 1549 L'Hopital was recalled, after remaining upwards 
of a year in Italy. He found the Chancellor in disgrace ; but his 
acknowledged merit obtained the notice of Margaret of Valois, 
daughter of Francis I., a steady patroness of learning, herself devoted 
to literary as well as religious study. Being created Duchess of 
Berri, she appointed him her Chancellor, to manage the aflFairs of 
the province ; and one of his first steps in that capacity was the 
establishment of a new law-school at Bourges, to which he endea- 
voured to attract the most eminent teachers. Her influence, added 
to that of Cardinal Lorraine, procured for him the high financial 
appointment of Superintendent of the Chamber of Accounts, in 1554. 
His conduct in that station was firm and honest. He laboured to put 
a stop to numberless abuses, which had prevailed both in the collection 
and disposition of the revenue ; and his zeal is testified by the ill-will 
which it brought upon him, and which twice endangered the loss 
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of his place. His independence in this respect is ill contrasted by his 
obsequiousness in supporting the edict known in French history by the 
name of the Semestre. This requires a few words of explanation. No 
legislative body was recognised by the French constitution. Even the 
States-General could not enact ; the power of making laws resided 
solely in the sovereign. But by the practice of the land, the edicts of 
the monarch required to be registered by the body of lawyers called 
the Parliament of Paris, before they could possess validity as law : a 
wholesome practice, which often served as a check upon the court. It 
was probably with the intention of rendering that body more subject to 
control, that Henry II., or his ministers, introduced the above-men- 
tioned edict, by which it was proposed to divide the Parliament into 
two bodies, to relieve each other every six months. Under this arrange- 
ment it would have been easy to collect the refractory spirits into one 
body, and then to bring measures forward for registration in which- 
ever half year might best suit the views of the crown. L'Hopital's 
accession to this measure has been palliated by alleging, that, as the 
price of it, he stipulated for the abolition of a custom which prevailed, 
for suitors to offer fees to the judges before whom their causes were to 
be tried, under the name of spices (ipices) , — a ready means of cor- 
ruption, for yielding to which, or something not much worse. Bacon, 
about half a century later, was removed with disgrace from the chan- 
cellorship of England. The whole tenor of L'Hopital's policy in after 
times tended to depress the Parliament; and this furnishes a pre- 
sumption that his conduct in this particular instance was honest. But 
it is strange that he should not have perceived any inroad on the inde- 
pendence of the judicial body to be a still greater evil than even that 
from which he endeavoured to free it. After all, the scheme failed, 
and he was deeply mortified at the obloquy which his accession to it in- 
curred. 

The accession of Francis II., by bringing the house of Guise into 
power, proved the means of L'Hopital's advancement. One of the first 
acts of the new government was to restore to the office of chancellor 
Olivier, a man of tried integrity, and a friend to toleration. But 
while the princes of Guise availed themselves of his high character to 
court popularity, they had no thought of acting by his advice ; and 
Olivier, compelled to be the unwilling instrument of a policy which he 
detested, and afraid or unable to resign, was hastened by vexation to 
his grave. L'Hopital was selected to be his successor in June, 1560. 
The Guises and the Queen Mother are said to have been actuated by 
different views in agreeing upon this appointment. The former thought 
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that from an old adherent and petitioner of Cardinal Lorraine they 
had no opposition to fear : the latter is said to have been influenced by 
the hope that KHopital's patriotism would lead him to be a check 
on the over-powerful house of Lorraine. 

The circumstances under which he became Chancellor were such as 
might fairly breed suspicion of his honesty. None but a bold man 
could have hoped to do good after the example of Olivier ; none but a 
dexterous man could have succeeded. And such dexterity is seldom 
joined with that sincerity and purity of purpose, which is one of the 
most valuable qualities of a statesman, or any man. There are some- 
times seasons in which an honest man may take office, with the cer- 
tainty not only that he will not be permitted to do much that he would 
wish, but also that he will be obliged to do a good deal that he disap- 
proves. But such compromises are of bad example and evil influence, 
and can only be excused by the necessity of the times, and by the good 
results which ensue. By this test, L'Hopital's conduct is vindicated* 
He conferred a signal benefit on France at his first entrance upon 
ofiice, by dexterously contriving to prevent the establishment of the 
Inquisition, which had been resolved on. He obtained the convocation 
of an Assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau, in which, through his 
influence, conciliatory measures were adopted towards the Protestants, 
and it was resolved to summon a meeting of the States-General. But 
the Guises, by working on the young king's fears, turned that mea- 
sure to their own advantage. Cond6 no sooner appeared than he was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. The King of Navarre was 
threatened with a similar fate ; and but for the opportune death of 
Francis IL, the kingdom probably would have been plunged at once 
into the utmost fury of a religious war. But the succession of Charles 
IX., a minor, in December 1560, threw the regency into the hands 
of Catherine ; and she, encouraged by L'Hopital, asserted her inde* 
pendence of the Guises, and, to conciliate the support of a powerful 
party, released Condfe, and allied herself with the King of Navarre. 

At first, the Chancellor's liberal measures seemed to prosper. As 
if in compliance with the demands of the States, he published the 
celebrated Ordonnance of Orleans, which embodied most of his views 
for the reformation of the state, and introduced a variety of bold and 
important changes into the church, the courts of justice, and the finan- 
cial system. One portion of it is expressly directed against the 
oppressive rights claimed and exercised by the nobility. But the 
spirit of the age was not ripe for such extensive reforms : they were 
too far in advance to produce a lasting influence. And in attempting 
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to overcome an interested and prejudiced opposition, the Chancellor 
was led to an act unworthy of his real zeal for the welfare of his 
country. His legal improvements had not conciliated the good will of 
the lawyers ; and, foreseeing that the Parliament of Paris might pro- 
bably refuse to register his edicts, he took it on himself to dispatch 
them to the provinces, without ever having submitted them to that 
body. To justify such a step, it is not enough to say that his 
views were enlarged and noble, theirs bigoted and illiberal ; for it is 
seldom or never that any object can be of importance enough to justify 
a constitutional statesman in breaking down a constitutional security. 
Nor had he even the bad excuse of success. The Parliament were 
justly incensed, and probably became still more hostile to the measures 
adopted in defiance of its authority; and the high Catholic party 
prevailed in obtaining a new Assembly of Notables, at which all was 
undone which the Chancellor had been labouring to do, and the per* 
secuting edicts against the Protestants were re-established in full force. 

This blow to his system of toleration the Chancellor contrived to 
obviate. He had no assembly, no body of recognised authority on which 
to lean for support. The Parliament of Paris was against him; the 
Assembly of Notables, composed of lawyers and nobility, was against 
him ; the States General were tedious to convoke, and were para« 
lysed by their division into three orders. In this difficulty he bethought 
himself of calling an assembly of deputies from the provincial Parlia- 
ments of the kingdom ; and fortified by their recommendation, he pro- 
mulgated and obtained registration of the celebrated edict of January, 
1562, which, under certain restrictions^ permitted the open profession 
of the Protestant faith. Upon this the furious bigotry of the Duke of 
Guise broke into open violence, and kindled the first of those religious 
wars which long desolated France. Strengthened by the adhesion of 
the Constable Montmorenci, and by possession of the persons of the 
King, and Queen Regent, the brothers of Lorraine usurped the con- 
duct of affairs, and excluded L'Hdpital from the council. It is 
remarkable, considering his resolute opposition to their policy, that 
they did not deprive him of his office ; and this may be taken as 
an evidence either of the consununate prudence with which, without 
betraying his own principles, he avoided giving personal offence to 
his opponents ; or that his character stood so high as to render his 
opponents unwilling to incur the odium of displacing him. 

The assassination of the Duke of Guise, in February, 1563, restored 
to Catherine her own firee-will, and L'Hdpital to power ; and he 
immediately availed himself of it to lay the basis of peace by fresh 
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edicts in favour of toleration, which as usual were opposed by the 
Parliament. In the following year, Charles IX. having reached the 
age of fourteen, the Chancellor revived an old law which fixed the 
majority of Kings of France at that age, and declared the King's 
majwity before the Parliament of Rouen. Soon after, he was en- 
gaged in a quarrel with his old patron. Cardinal Lorraine, relative to 
the privileges of the Galilean Church. The question was, whether or 
not the decrees of the Council of Trent should be admitted as 
authority in France. The Chancellor opposed this, and he carried his 
point. 

To amuse Charles, and to avoid some of the evils which usually 
beset a court, the Chancellor conducted his young sovereign on a tour 
to the southern provinces of France, This was attended with unfore- 
seen and evil consequences. At Bayonne Charles was met by his 
sister, the Queen of Spain, attended by the Duke of Alva and other 
Spanish noblemen. Alva acquired the confidence of Catherine, whom 
he persuaded that in the hands of L'H6pital she really had no more 
freedom of action than under the control of the Guises ; and as in her 
opposition to them she had been actuated by no love of toleration, she 
had little to unlearn under the tuition of that bigoted and able paitizan 
of the papacy. L'Hopital soon perceived that his power was shaken. 
He laboured to make up for the lost confidence of Catherine, by 
attaching himself more and more to Charles IX. ; and for a time he 
succeeded in retaining influence over that prince, who, during the years 
1565 and 1566, was kept in a state of vacillation between those who 
pleaded for peace and toleration, and those who would have extermi- 
nated Protestantism at all hazards and by all means. The religious 
war was renewed in 1567. Peace was concluded in 1568; but 
L'Hdpital was not employed to manage it. His only hold upon power 
was now in the reverence of the King ; and this was shaken by the 
artfiil representations of Catherine. It shows, however, in a strong 
light, the ascendancy which L'Hdpital had acquired over Charles's 
mind, that the joint influence of Catherine and the House of Guise 
could not induce him absolutely to dismiss his faithful minister. In 
1568 he sent to request the Chancellor to give up the seals for a time, 
with a promise of returning them. L'Hdpital says in his Testament, 
that '^ he judged it better to yield to the necessity of the state, and to 
its new governors, than to contend with them." He retired to his 
estate at Vignay, near Etampes, where he returned with avidity to his 
literary pursuits, and to the amusements and occupations of the coun- 
try, to which his letters represent him as devotedly attached. 
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The Chancellor had not amassed wealth in his various high em- 
ployments; but his pensions were continued by the King; and 
Catherine herself did not forget his former services. Even in the 
dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew's they interfered to protect 
him ; though his family were Protestants, and he himself, though a 
Catholic by profession and in observances, was so suspected by the 
bigot party, who did not understand how sincerity and tolerance could 
go together, that it passed into a sort of proverb, ' Lord deliver us from 
the Chancellor's mass/ A troop of horse was sent from court to pre- 
serve his mansion from insult His domestics were alarmed, and pro- 
posed to shut the gates. " No," said the Chancellor ; " but if the 
small gate is not enough, open the great one." His daughter, then 
in Paris, was in imminent danger, and escaped only through the inter- 
vention of the Duchess of Guise. 

The Chancellor did not long survive this signal proof that his 
labours had been in vain. " I have lived too long," he said, " since 
I have seen what has occurred in my last days, — a youth changed 
from a mild king into a merciless tyrant." He died^ March 13, 1573 ; 
and was buried in his parish church of Champmoteux. His monument 
is among those which have been collected at Paris, in the Mus^e des 
Petits-Augustins. 

Brant6me has described the person of L'Hdpital. He wore a long 
white beard ; his face was pale, his demeanor grave, and he resembled 
the pictures of St. Jerome, by which name he was known at court. 
He and the Constable Montmorenci were famous as rabraueurs, or 
reprimanders, and were joint terrors to the idle comliers ; and this 
harshness, if we may trust his own representations, was not natural, but 
assumed as a necessary qualification for his office. His private habits 
were very simple and frugal, and he regarded the increase of luxury 
as the bane of France. Brantdme says that once, when he paid the 
Chancellor a visit with Marechal Strozzi, their host gave them for 
dinner a single dish of bouillie, and that his whole stock of plate con- 
sisted of one silver saltcellar. He adds an amusing account of the way 
in which the Chancellor rated two newly appointed functionaries, who 
came to present themselves, and who could not pass satisfactorily 
through a legal examination, which he bestowed upon them. 

The leading objects of L'Hopital's political life were to obtain the 
reformation of abuses, to establish the independence of the Galilean 
church against the usurpations of Rome, and to procure toleration for 
the Protestants. He is, we believe, the first minister who laid down 
the principle of toleration, and proclaimed the impossibility and absur- 
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dity of making force the rule of reason ; and he has thus gained an 
indefeasible title to the reverence, not only of his countrymen, but of 
mankind. '' What laws/' he said, in his inaugurative speech to the 
Parliament of Paris, ** have not been promulgated on this point of 
religion ? What judgments and punishments, of which even the 
magistrates of the Parliament have been victims ? To what purpose 
have served such continued armaments and combats in Germany, in 
England, and in Scotland ? The ancient religion has been shaken 
by these combats, and the new confirmed. The mistake lies in 
treating the maladies of the mind as if they were those of the 
body. Experience teaches us that it is the force of reason, the gentle 
persuasion of words alone, which can vrin hearts, and cure diseased 
spirits." 

This great man has another claim to notice, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished jurists and reformers of France* He has been classed with 
Charlemagne and St. Louis, as one of the three principal legislators <^ 
that country ; and his eminent successor D'Aguesseau bore testimony 
to the merits of his edicts, as the foundation of the most useful laws 
which were afterwards enacted. His constitutional views were directed 
towards raising the royal authority, at the expense of the nobility and 
the Parliament. We have expressed our belief that in the latter in- 
stance his conduct was wrong. His views of reform are embodied in 
the Ordonnance of Orleans (January, 1561), and that of Moulins 
(February, 1566), which De Thou describes as being the complement 
of the former. Of the contents of the Ordonnance of Orleans we have 
already given such notice as our space allows ; that of Moulins per- 
tains rather to legal and judicial reforms ; it limits and defines the 
powers of judicial officers, and determines the law on various points, 
relative to entails, arrests for debt, sales, &c. In short, these two 
edicts provide for the removal of most of those evils which, unre- 
dressed, produced the first Revolution. 

It is much to be regretted that L'Hdpital's essay towards a work 
on French law is lost. There is a volume extant of his Poetical 
Epistles, of which the best edition is that of Amsterdam, 1732. To 
these, and to his Testament, which is printed in the Biblioth^que 
Choisie of Colomi^s, and in Brant6me (article of the Constable Mont- 
morenci) , we may refer for authentic details of his life ; of which 
numerous particulars will be found in the history of De Thou, the 
Memoirs of Brantdme, the Letters of Pasquier, the Eloges of Thevet, 
and other contemporary writers. His speeches before the States of 
Orleans have been published ; and a Collection of Memoirs, con- 



sisting of various State Papers, printed at Cologne, 1672, has been 
ascribed to him. The Eloge of L'H6pital was proposed as a prize 
by the French Academy in 1777. Slight accounts of him wili be 
found in the various biographical dictionaries ; but no publication, so 
far as we know, has appeared either in French or English, which can 
dispense with the necessity of consulting the original authorities, on 
the part of those who wish to obtain more than a superficial acquunt- 
ance with the history of this illustrious statesman. 



The light esteem in which the theatrical profession has commonly been 
held renders it probable that the introduction of an actress amoog the 
few female names included in our Gallery may seem to some persons 
uncalled for and injudicious. That there are few players entitled to 
such admission we allow : but for one who studied acting as a branch 
of art, discarding every unworthy species of stage trickery; and who, by 
profound study, and a rare union of mental and bodily excellence, has 
inseparably connected her name and memory with the masterpieces of 
the British drama, we do claim a place (to which her eminent brother 
is almost equally entitled) among the master-minds of the fine arts. 

Sarah Kemble came of a theatrical stock. Her father was manager 
of a provincial company of actors ; her mother was the daughter of a pro- 
vincial manager. Both parents maintained a high character for moral 
rectitude; and the latter is said to have been distinguished by a strength 
of mind, and stateliness of demeanour, which may have had some in- 
fluence upon the character and mannerS of her celebrated children. 
Sarah, their eldest daughter, was born at Brecon, July 5, 1755. From 
an early period of childhood she was trained to the stage. She was 
scarcely more than seventeen when her affections were engaged by an 
actor of her father's company, named Siddons, to whom, alter some 
opposition on the part of her parents, she was married, November 26, 
1 773. Her early married life was beset with difficulties. Mr. 
Siddons possessed little merit as an actor ; and during nine years, 
which elapsed before Mrs. Siddons established a metropolitan repu- 
tation, she had to endure hard work and low pay. The first encourage- 
ment which she received in her career was from the notice of the 
Hon. Miss Boyle, afterwards Lady O'Neil, a lady possessed of high 
mental qualities, as well as birth and beauty, who was so much struck 
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by the young actress's performance of Belvidera at Cheltenham in 
1774, that she sought her out in her obscurity, and there commenced a 
warm and lasting friendship. Through this connection Mrs. Siddons 
seems to have been introduced to Garrick, by whom she was engaged 
at Drui-y Laane theatre. Her first appearance was in the character of 
Portia, December 29, 1775. She was received with indifference ; and 
during the remainder of the season she did not establish herself in the 
favour of the London audiences, nor did she appear in any first-rate 
part. Garrick professed high admiration for her, and on quitting the 
stage, which he did towards the close of that season, promised to pro- 
cure for her an advantageous engagement with his successors in the 
management In this promise he failed, for during the summer of 
1776 she received an abrupt dismissal from Drury Lane. Her failure 
to produce a sensation in the first instance does not seem to have 
weighed much on her mind. She knew her powers, but was conscious 
that they were immature; and she was deeply sensible through life 
how necessary, even to the greatest powers, are cultivation and study. 
But this dismissal affected her in a very different manner. In her 
own words, quoted from the autograph ' Recollections ' intrusted to 
her friend and biographer, Mr. Campbell, '' it was a stunning and cruel 
blow, overwhelming all my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even 
to the very subsistence of my helpless babes.'* 

Her fears were soothed, and her mortification relieved by her success 
at several of the provincial theatres. She received her dismissal from 
Drury Lane while at Birmingham, where she was engaged during the 
summer to perform the highest characters ; and where she laid the 
foundation of her fame, by acquiring the good opinion of the actor 
Henderson, who pronounced, within a year of her expulsion from Drury 
Lane, that she was an actress who never had an equal, nor would ever 
have a superior. Through his recommendation, in the following year 
she obtained a permanent engagement at Bath, where she was received 
with distinguished favour, and where she remained until her increasing 
reputation procured for her an invitation to return to Drury Lane. 
She chose the part of Isabella, in the ' Fatal Marriage,' for her debut, 
October 10, 1782. The anxiety with which she approached this 
second trial is described in an interesting manner in her own memo- 
randa. On this occasion her hopes were fully gratified. She played 
Isabella eight times between October 10, and October 30, when 
she appeared in her second character, Euphrasia, in the ^ Grecian 
Daughter.' Her other parts, during this first season, were Jane Shore, 
Calista, Belvidera, and Zara in the * Mourning Bride.' 
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We propose in this sketch of Mrs. Siddons's theatrical life to notice 
only the most remarkable of her characters^ reserving to the end a 
complete list of them, together with a few remarks on her style of 
acting. In November, 1783, she played Isabella in * Measure for 
Measure,' with entire success ; and thus solved the real or pretended 
doubts of a few persons^ who questioned her courage or capacity to 
represent the masterpieces of Shakspeare to a London audience. No 
one could do more justice to the pure, uncompromising, clear-sighted 
virtue of Isabella, so. consonant to her own honest and high-souled sim- 
plicity : nor was she at fault in attempting, during the same season, 
Constance, in ' King John,' a character of more varied emotion, and 
far greater demand on the resources of the player. Of this part she 
says, in an elaborate criticism, worthy of being read with attention by 
all persons, and especially by actors, ** I. cannot conceive in the whole 
range of dramatic character a greater difficulty than that of repre- 
senting this grand creature." Those who remember her performance 
of it in the meridian of her powers, bear testimony,* with Mr. Campbell, 
to the depth of her maternal affection, her queen-like majesty, and her 
tremendous power of invective and sarcasm : when first revived for 
her the play seems to have been coldly received. 

The celebrated portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse was 
painted by Reynolds in 1783. The character was suggested by the 
painter : the attitude is that in which the sitter first placed herself, by 
which Reynolds was so struck that he at once adopted it. 

An interesting anecdote relative to Mrs. Siddons's first country per* 
formance of Lady Macbeth, is told in the Memoranda from which we 
have already quoted. '^ It was my custom to study my characters at 
night, when the domestic cares and business of the day were over. 
On the night preceding that in which I was to appear for the first 
time, I shut myself up, as usual, when all the family were retired, and 
commenced my study of Lady Macbeth. As the character is very 
short, I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty 
years of age, I believed, as many do believe, that little more was neces- 
sary than to get the words into my head ; for the necessity of discri- 
mination, and the development of character, at that time of my life, 
had scarcely entered into my imagination. But, to proceed, I went on 
with tolerable composure in tiie silence of the night, (a night I can 
never forget,) till I came to the assassination scene, when the horrors 
of the scene rose to a degree that made it impossible for me to 
get farther. I snatched up my candle, and hurried out of the room, 
in a paroxysm of terror. My dress was of silk, and the rustling of it. 
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as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic-struck fancy 
like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my 
chamber, where I found my husband fast asleep. I clapt my candle- 
stick down upon the table^ without the power of putting the candle 
out ; and I threw myself on my bed, without daring to stay even to 
take off my clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my task ; but 
so little did I know of my part when I appeared in it at night, that my 
shame and confusion cured me of procrastinating my business for the 
remainder of my life." 

'' About six years afterwards I was called upon to act the same 
character in London. By this time I had perceived the difficulty of 
assuming a personage with whom no one feeling of common general 
nature was congenial or assistant. One's own heart could prompt 
one to express Avith some degree of truth the sentiments of a mother, 
a daughter, a wife, a lover, a sister, &c. ; but to adopt this character 
must be an effort of the judgment alone." 

In accordance with this, Mrs. Siddons has been known to say, that 
Lady Macbeth gave her more trouble than any other of her characters, 
both in settling her conception of the poet's meaning, and determining 
the means of giving effect to it. Her success however in the eyes of 
the public was complete : in Mr. Campbell's words, " the moment she 
seized the part she identified her image with it in the minds of the 
living generation." She appeared in it for the first time in London, 
February 2, 1785. Smith played Macbeth. As in the case of Con- 
stance, Mrs. Siddons has left, in an elaborate essay on the character of 
Lady Macbeth, interesting evidence of the deep study which she be- 
stowed on her profession ; a point in which, as well as in general 
mental cultivation, the Kemble family have been advantageously dis- 
tinguished from others even of our first-rate actors. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive ' Macbeth ' so well performed as when the prin- 
cipal characters were filled by Mrs. Siddons and Kemble : the actors 
might have been thought bom for the parts. The same may be said of 
^ Coriolanus,' in which they appeared together for the first time in 
February, 1789. But the season of 1785 is also memorable for Mrs. 
Siddons's first appearance in Desdemona, a character as widely diffe- 
rent from the Scottish Queen as can well be imagined. Yet it is 
recorded to have been one of the actress's most exquisite performances ; 
and this is one of the strongest proofs of her extraordinary talent. 
Unsuitable as her person, voice, and general demeanour may seem to 
those who knew her only in her later days, we have the undeniable 
testimony of competent judges to the grace, loveliness, and sweetness 
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with which she personated the gentle Venetian. Her very stature, 
Mr. Boaden says, seemed to be lowered. Ophelia she performed 
once, and once only, for her benefit, May 15, 1786, to her brothers 
Hamlet; and, though a poor singer, she rendered the part deeply 
affecting. Juliet she also performed, we believe once only, for her 
benefit in 1789. G)rdelia and Imogen are to be added to the list of 
characters of the gentler cast. The former was not one of her most 
popular, probably not one of her most effective, performances, for Lear 
is said to have been almost the only play in which, when both were on 
the stage, the brother made a stronger impression than the sister. 
The pure, gentle dignity of Imogen must have found in her a 
most effective representative. 

In the autumn of 1783, about a year before Dr. Johnson's death, 
Mrs. Siddons^ at his own request, paid him a visit, which was several 
times repeated. He expressed a strong desire to see her in Queen 
Katherine, his favourite character among Shakspeare's females. He 
was not so gratified; for the play was not brought forward until 
November 28, 1788, after an absence from the stage of near half 
a century. This, like Lady Macbeth, we must regard as one of 
Mrs. Siddons's peculiar characters. " It was an era," Mr. Campbell 
says, *' not only in Mrs. Siddons's history, but in the fortune of the 
play as an acting piece ; for certainly, in the history of all female 
performance on the British stage, there is no specific tradition of any 
excellence at all approaching to hers as Queen Katherine." The two 
principal scenes belonging to the part are strikingly contrasted. The 
high mind and majestic deportment of the actress, and the sarcasm 
which she pours out on the Cardinal, render the Trial Scene one of 
the most effective on the stage ; and it has fortunately been preserved 
from oblivion by the pencil of Harlowe. But the last scene, in the 
sick chamber, was among the strongest proofs of Mrs. Siddons's close 
adherence to nature, and one of her greatest triumphs over the diffi- 
culties of her ai*t, enhanced as they were by the extravagant dimen- 
sions of the modem theatres. It may be mentioned to show her con- 
fidence in her own judgment as to the truth of nature that, though the 
audience in the gallery sometimes asked her to speak louder, she 
never obeyed the call ; but left the architect responsible for any failure 
of effect, rather than herself overstep the bounds of propriety in the 
most solemn event of human life. 

Mrs. Siddons quitted Drury Lane for the season 1789-90, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of obtaining her salary while the treasury was 
in the hands of Sheridan. She was induced by promises to return in 
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the following season ; but a weak state of health prevented lier playing 
more than seven nights, and she appeared in no new character ; nor, 
during the summer of 1791, did she act on any provincial stage* 
She returned to Drury Lane in 1794, after the rebuilding of the 
theatre, and remained there until 1802; when the impossibility of 
rescuing the reward of her labours from that "drowning gulf," as 
she justly calls Sheridan in one of her letters, drove her away finally. 
The most remarkable of her new characters, during this period 
of eight years, were Millwood, in * George Barnwell,* and Agnes, 
in ' Fatal Curiosity/ both plays of Lillo ; Mrs. Haller ; Elvira in 
* Pizarro/ which, in spite of the demerits of the play, she rendered 
one of her most popular characters ; and Hermione, in the ' Winter's 
Tale,' her last new part, which she acted for the first time, March 25, 
1802. The statue scene was one of her most extraordinary perform- 
ances, both for its illusion while she remained motionless, and for the 
effect produced by her descent from the pedestal, and recognition of 
her daughter Perdita. 

In one of her early performances of this character she met with an 
accident which might well have ended fatally. The muslin draperies 
in which she was enveloped caught fire from a lamp ; fortunately, one 
of the scene-men saw and extinguished it before it spread. Her grati- 
tude for his interposition is eloquently expressed in her correspondence; 
and her warmth of feeling was subsequently evinced in the pains 
which she took to procure for the man's son, who had deserted from 
the army, remission from what she justly calls " the horrid torture 
and disgrace of the lash," and in the lively pleasure which she ex- 
presses in the prospect of succeeding. 

Upon her final departure from Drury Lane, Mrs. Siddons formed 
an engagement at Covent Garden, where she appeared for the first 
time, September 27, 1803. She continued there until June 29, 1812, 
on which day she bid farewell to the stage. During this time she per- 
formed in no new characters, nor is any circumstance which requires 
notice recorded of this part of her professional life. In her last 
season we find that, of her earlier characters, she performed Isabella, 
in ' The Fatal Marriage,' twice ; Isabella, in ' Measure for Measure/ 
seven times; Euphrasia, twice; Belvidera, six times; and Mrs. 
Beverley, four times. It may perhaps be taken as an indication of 
that by which she wished chiefly to be remembered, that she played 
Lady Macbeth ten times, and chose it for her farewell. Queen 
Katherine she played six times ; Constance and Volumnia, four times 
each ; Elvira, five times ; Mrs. Haller^ twice-; Hermione, four times. 
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On her last appearance the house was crowded to excess, and the 
excitement of the occasion was testified by a general demand that the 
play should be stopped after Lady Macbeth's appearance in the sleeping 
scene. Mrs. Siddons returned to the boards on various occasions^ 
chiefly for her brother Charles's benefit : her last performance was in 
the part of Lady Randolph, June 9, 1819. 

In giving, in addition to what we have already said, a short general 
notice of the professional merits of Mrs. Siddons, we shall confine our 
remarks chiefly to those characters which better suited her maturer 
years, in which alone a large majority of our readers can have seen 
her. She was throughout the tragic department the unrivalled actress 
of her time ; though in such parts as Belvidera, Desdemona, Cordelia, 
&c.^ the power of exciting the sympathy of an audience might have 
been shared with her by Mrs. Cibber and other of her predecessors, 
or by her successors. Miss O'Neil or Miss Kemble. But in one 
respect she stands alone in her profession : she was the most intellec- 
tual of actresses. She was a person of deep thought, and an habitual 
student of nature mth a view to the perfection of her art ; and that as 
much, or more, in advanced life, than when she had her reputation to 
make or to enjoy in the first years of her celebrity. Mrs. Siddons sat 
day after day in her study, looking at Shakspeare and whatever bore 
upon him, not as if he were the mere poet of the stage, furnishing an 
outline to be filled up by her peculiar powers, but as if he were the 
high priest and expositor of human nature, whose lessons it was the 
serious business of her life to learn, and having learned, to teach. 

We shall not add to what we have already said of her Queen Kathe- 
rine, or Lady Macbeth, except one circumstance, illustrative of the 
above position. Mrs. Siddons, who repeatedly read ' Macbeth ' before 
the most competent judges, made a deeper and more lasting im- 
pression, not only in her own part, but in the other characters, than 
did the representation on the stage by her brother and herself, with 
all the advantages of dress and the illusion of scenery. The audience, 
at her readings, consisting of men and women of taste and litera- 
ture, professed never to have understood Shakspeare so thoroughly 
before. 

Her Isabella, in * Measure for Measure,' claims a short notice. 
This play in Garrick's reign was acted occasionally to empty benches 
in the dull part of the season ; but neither the manager himself, nor 
his leading performers, condescended to appear in so grave and ser- 
monizing a piece. Even when played by Kemble and his sister, it 
did not draw crowded houses ; but it ensured a critical and enlightened 
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audience. The theatre seldom contained so many men of the first 
reputation for taste and literature as when that play was performed. 
John Kemble's mind was framed in the same mould with his sister's ; 
he gave to a sententious and philosophic part dignity and interest, 
where an ordinary actor would preach his audience to sleep. The 
scene between the Duke in the disguise of a Confessor, and Isabella, 
excited neither tears nor rapturous applause^ but intense interest, and 
breathless attention. The Duke's exposition of his project is long, her 
intervening speeches short, and not emphatic ; so that such a scene 
bids fair to be called prosing. But the intense and intelligent ex- 
pression in her eyes, and more perhaps in her mouth, the great seat of 
expression, filled up whatever was wanting : the gradually increasing, 
but as yet far from complete comprehension of the device, and of its 
consistency with her own purity, marked without words what was 
passing in her mind : but when she exclaims " The image of it gives^ 
me content already, and I trust it will grow to a most prosperous 
perfection/' the burst of perfect understanding, the lighting up of 
every feature, and the tones of sudden joy, produced a corresponding 
effect in the spectators, which scenes of intense pathos could scarcely 
surpass in effect. Mrs. Siddons's power over the mind was as great 
as over the passions. 

Another extraordinary performance was her Millwood^ in ' George 
Barnwell.' She took that part, which had never been played by a first- 
rate actress, in hopes that she might be of service to her brother 'Charles, 
then a young actor, who was to be brought forward as Barnwell. In 
the early scenes the severity of her blandishments bordered on the 
ludicrous ; she was more like Barnwell's mother than his mistress : but 
in her scene of dissimulation with Thorowgood, and in her subsequent 
arrest and diabolically triumphant avowal of the motive of her conduct 
through life, the desire to revenge her wrongs on the opposite sex, she 
pourtrayed wickedness with grand and appalling force. Her thun- 
dering exclamation, '* I know you, and I hate you all ; I expect no 
mercy, and I ask for none," was made with a vrithering effect. The 
scene in * Fatal Curiosity,' in which Agnes suggests to her husband 
the murder of their unknown son, was another of her wonderful ex- 
hibitions : in Mr* Campbell's words, " it made the flesh of the spectator 
creep." 

Mrs. Siddons is said to have thought well of her own talents for 
comedy ; and her reading of Shakspeare's characters of low humour 
was admirable. She played at different times Katherine, in 'The 
Taming of the Shrew,' and Rosalind ; as well as Mrs. Oakley, and a 
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few other characters of the modern drama. There seems to have been 
nothing against her success in genteel comedy but a deficiency of animal 
spirits. Her delivery of the level conversation in tragedy was easy, 
graceful^ and refined. Her representation of the early scenes in 'The 
Gamester/ where she had merely to personate an elegant and high- 
bred woman, bearing up against present anxiety and impending mis- 
fortune, was as attractive and as finished as her deep tragedy in 
the sequel was pathetic and harrowing. And in the first scenes of 
Mrs. Haller, the charm of her manners and delivery imparted interest 
even to the dull detail of a housekeeper's weekly routine. 

We subjoin a list of the parts which Mrs. Siddons performed in 
London. The reader will be surprised to find how many of them are 
in plays all but forgotten, and utterly unworthy of her talents. In 
those marked (*) she made her first appearance for her own benefit : 
in those marked (f ), for John Kemble's. 



Charftcten. 
1782-^. 



PUyi. 



Isabella Fatal Marriage 

Euphrasia Oredan Daughter 

Jane Shore . « • • Jane Shore 

Calista Fair Penitent 

*BeWidera Venice Preserved 

*Zara . . ^ • . • . Mourning Bride 

1783-4. 

Isabella Measure for Measure 

Mrs. Beverley • . . Ghunester 

Constance ..... King John 
*Lady Randolph • . Douglas 

Countess of Salisbury Countess of Salisbury 

(flar/iofi.) 
*Sigisinunda .... Tanered and Sigismunda 

1784-6. 

Margaret of Anjou . EarlofWarwick(fVafiJl/m.) 

Zsra Zara {fnm Fbtiaire.) 

Matilda. ..... Carmelite (CmmberUmd,) 

Camiola Maid of Honour 

*Lady Macbeth . . . Macbeth 

Desdemona .... Othello 

Elfrida Elfrida {Maton.) 

Rosalind . • . • • As you like it 



1785-6. 

The Duchess .... Duke of Braganza 

(JephtoH,) 

Mrs. Lovemore . . . Way to keep Him 
^Hermione ..... Distressed Mother 
^Ophelia, and the Lady in Comus 

Malvina The Captives (Deiap.) 

Elwina Percy (MUi H, More.) 






Chaxmcten FUyt. 

1786-7. 

Cleone ...... Cleone (DoiUley,) 

Imogen ..••.. Cymbeline 

Hortensia Count of Narbonne 

(/epibofi.) 
f Lady Restless . . . All in the Wrong 

Julia . • Italian Lovers {Jepkmm,) 

Alicia. •,..••• Jane Shore 

1787-8. 

Cordelia . • • . « Lear 

Cleonice ...... IVll of Sparta (Mr9,Cowiey,^ 

f Katherine Taming the Shrew 

Dionara Regent (jGreaiheed,) 

*Cleopatra j^ll for Love 

1788-9. 

Queen Katherine . . Henry VIII. 
Volumnia ..... Coriolanus 

rThe Princess and-k LawofLombardy(/«pJUoN.) 
{Mrs. Riot. . . • j Lethe {Faroe, Chrriek.) 
JAbij •••••.. Mary Queen of Scots 

{St. John.) 
*Juliet . • Romeo and Juliet 

1791-2. 
Queen Elizabeth . . Richard III. 
Mrs. Oakley .... Jealous Wife 

1792^. 

Ariadne ....•• Ariadne 
17934. 

Countess Orsini . • . Emilia Galotti (frmn Luting,) 

1794-5. 
Horatia ...... RomanFather (H^eheadJ 



{Murphjf,) 
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FUyi. Chancton. Playi. 



Slvira • • . • « • Edwyn and Elgiva 

* (Mm Bumey.) 

Palmiia Hahonut (from Foitedre^ 

Emmelme Edgar and Emmeline 

( JJterpieee.) 

1795^. 

Rmana Al«zander tha Graat (Lte.) 

Almeyda Queen of Gianada 

(ifMf Lee.) 

Julia Such Things were 

(Primce Hoare.) 
1796-7. 

Xleanoia • • • • • Edwin and Kleonora 

(^Tkommm,) 

VHeUia Conspiracy {Jepkmm.) 

Millwood George Barnwell 

Athenais Force of Lore (i>e*) 

Aspasia Tamerlane {Bowe.) 

Dido Queen of Cartilage (IZmf.) 

Agnes Fatal Curiosity 



1797-8. 

Julia Rivals 

ICrs. HaUer . . • • Stranger 

1798-9. 
Miranda Aurelio and Miranda 

Countess • • • . • Castle of Montral 

(Dr. fVhJley,) 



Fiaano 

1799-1800. 

Adelaide Adelaide (iy.) 

Lady Jane De Montfoit 

1800-1. 

Helena Antonio (Godwin.) 

Agnes •••••• Julian and Agnes (5«/iMy.) 

1802. 
Hermione Winter's Tale 



Of Mrs. Siddons's private life it is not necessary for us to speak at 
length. She had a full share of domestic troubles ; and suffered the 
most poignant sorrow which could have befallen her affectionate 
temper, in the successive deaths of two lovely daughters in the prime 
of youth, and of her eldest son at a more advanced age. Nor was she 
exempted by her brilliant success and large gains from great anxiety 
upon pecuniary matters, and from the necessity of diligent labour at 
times when rest would have been most gratefiil to a distressed spirit, 
and a body weakened by frequent indisposition. And she made it 
her boast that she had never wilfully disappointed either a manager or 
the public ; and that in point of punctuality, she had always been an 
honest actress. But Mr. Siddons lost money in some unfortunate 
speculations ; and this, combined with the extreme difficulty of ex- 
tracting from Sheridan her salary, or even the proceeds of her benefits, 
kept Mrs. Siddons poor for many years. It is however gratifying to 
know that the evening of her life was spent in affluence. 

In social intercourse Mrs. Siddons commanded the respect of all, 
the admiration and love of those who knew her intimately. To a 
constitutional want of animal spirits, and to a fear of that pi'esump- 
tuous intrusion to which actresses are often exposed, we may attribute 
a gravity, not to say severity of manner, from which distant observers 
sometimes inferred a corresponding severity of character. That this 
was not the case, that she was benevolent, cheerful, and affectionately 
interested in the welfare of all who enjoyed her friendship, is shown 
by the testimony of many, and by the evidence of her own actions. 

To be courted by the rich and noble is not the best proof or reward 
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eveQ of professional merit ; and no one ever was less disposed than 
Mrs. Siddons to act the part of what is called a Hon. But it should 
be mentioned that her acquaintance was eagerly cultivated. among the 
highest of the land; and that she was personally esteemed hy 
George III. and his queen, and often summoned to attend on their 
private circle. She possessed a still higher honour, and one which 
she is said to have esteemed more highly, in the admiratioD and 
friendship of Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Fox, and other intellectual 
ornaments of the age. 

After quitting the stage, Mrs. Siddons gave public readings of 
poetry at the Argyle Rooms, and also, by special invitation from the 
Universities, at Cambridge and Oxford. At home her readings of 
Shakspeare were the dphght of large and frequent parties, till within 
a year or two of her death. The latter yeara of her life were spent, 
the winter months at her house in London, the summer months at 
some watering-place, and in visits to her numerous friends. Time 
laid his touch gently on her noble face and person ; and to the end of 
life she looked some years younger than her age, and preserved her 
mental powers unimpaired. She died June 8, 1831, in her seventy- 
sixth year. 

We need hardly refer to the Lives of Messrs. Boaden and Campbell. 
The interest of the latter is much increased by the critical and other 
writings of Mrs. Siddons, with which it is interspersed. 
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William Herschel wae born at^Hanorfir, November 15, 1738. 
His father was a musician, and brought up his four eons to bis own 
art, which in Germany gave him better means of educating his 
children, than would have fallen to the lot of a person holding 
the same station in England. The subject of our memoir is said 
to have had a master who instructed him in French, ethics, and 
metaphydcB : but at the age of fourteen he was placed in the 
band of the Hanoverian regiment of guards, and in 1758 or 1759 
he accompanied a detachment of the regiment to England. Another 
account states that he grew tired of his occupation, and came to 
England alone. Here, after struggling with poverty for some time, 
he was chosen by Lord Darlington to organize a band for the Durham 
militia ; after which he passed several years in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, employed in teaching music and studying languages. 
About 1765 he was elected organist at Halifax, and employed himself 
in the study of harmony and mathematics. Such at least is the state- 
ment of the ' Obituary ; ' but in that respectable work we find no 
references to the sources irom which these minute particulars of 
Herscbel's early life are obt^ned. About this time he is said to 
have visited Italy ; and, without professing to give credit to it, we 
may here insert a curious story which appears to have been copied 
into English works from the ' Dictionnure des Auteurs Vivans,' &c., 
Paris, 1816. Being at Genoa, and not having wherewith to pay his 
passage home to England, he procured from a M. L'Angl6 the use of 
some public rooms for a concert, at which he played a quartett, alone, 
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upon a harp, and two horns, one fastened to each shoulder. Those 
who are in the least acquainted with wind instruments will hardly 
believe that a horn fastened to the shoulder would be of much more use 
than one growing out of the head, as a musical instrument; to say 
nothing of the difficulty of blowing two horns at once, or of playing a 
quartett upon three instruments. Remarkable characters are generally 
made the subject of wonderful stories, of which each is fashioned in 
accordance with the general habits of the inventor : the groom's idea 
of a wit was " a gentleman who could ride three horses at once ; " 
surely two horns and a harp are not too much to be played at once by 
a planetary discoverer. 

About 1766, he is said to have been one of the Pump-room band 
at Bath, and was shortly afterwards organist of the Octagon Chapel 
there. He taught and read as before ; and here he turned his atten- 
tion to astronomy. He borrowed a small reflecting telescope of a 
friend ; and at length, finding that the purchase of such an instru- 
ment was (" fortunately," as it has been well expressed,) above his 
means, he endeavoured to construct one for himself. His first attempt 
was a five-feet Newtonian reflector. It was some time before he per- 
fected himself in the method of forming mirrors : in one instance he 
is said to have spoiled 200 before he succeeded. 

In 1781, he announced to the world the discovery of his new planet, 
of which we shall presently speak. He was immediately appointed 
private astronomer to the King, by George III., a post which, we 
believe, was created for him, and died with him, with a salai*y of 
J6400, and removed, first to Datchet, aftenvards to Slough, where he 
continued till his death, August 23, 1822. During this period he 
ran that career of patient and sagacious investigation, terminating in 
brilliant discovery, which has made his name so well known to the 
world. Little has been published concerning his private life ; but 
the whole results of his mind are to be found in the ' Philosophical 
Transactions' between the years 1782 and 1818. 

We have not been able to find the dates of his knighthood, or of his 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the University of 
Oxford. He married (we cannot find the date) Mrs. Mary Pitt, a 
widow ; and his only son. Sir John Herschel, has selected from the 
many tasks to which he is competent, that of developing and adding 
to his father's discoveries. 

In the space which we can devote to the astronomical and optical 
labours of Herschel, we cannot attempt to furnish even the smallest 
detail of their end and objects, since the catalogue of titles alone 
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would occupy more room than we have to give. We can do no 
more than address ourselves to the impression which generally exists 
upon the subject, and which supposes the inventor and the philo- 
sopher to be no more than an industrious man with good eyes, clever 
at grinding mirrors for reflecting telescopes, and lucky enough to 
]K>int one at a new planet. Such being the common notion, it is not 
possible to make any mere description of Herschel's papers an index 
of his merits. Nor have we here understated the scientific knowledge 
of the public in general. When Sir John Herschel lately set out for 
the Cape of Good Hope, the newspapers announced his approaching 
departure, accompanied by the information that '^ six waggon loads 
of telescopes " were on their way to the ship, which was all that was 
said, except in publications expressly scientific. That one principal 
object of the son's voyage was to complete a great branch of astro- 
nomy, by doing in the southern hemisphere what the father had done 
in the northern, was not stated for a very simple reason — ^that this 
portion of the father's labours is hardly known by name to any but 
astronomers. And it is to astronomers only that Herschel is truly 
known. The notion entertained of him by others often reminds us of 
the farmer, who came to him to know the proper time to cut his hay. 
The philosopher replied by pointing to his own crop, which happened 
to be rotting on the ground under a heavy rain. 

The planet which Herschel called after George HI. (but which 
now goes under the more appropriate name of Uranus) was dis- 
covered by him March 13, 1781 ; not accidentally, but as one of 
the fruits of a laborious investigation, with a distinct and useful object. 
He was examining every star with one telescope, that he might obtain a 
definite idea of relative phenomena, which should enable him to distin- 
guish changes actually taking place, from differences of appearance 
caused by the use of different telescopes : the whole being in further- 
ance of the design of " throwing some new light upon the organization 
of the celestial bodies." The last words, which are part of the title of 
one of his subsequent papers, aptly express the line of astronomy 
to which Herschel devoted his life ; and the discovery of the planet 
Uranus was not the chance work of a moment, but the consequence of 
sagacity strengthened by habit, the latter being formed with a perfect 
knowledge of what was wanted, as well as of what would be useful in 
supplying it. Had he been merely registering the places of the stars, 
he would probably (as others did before him) have passed the planet, 
perhaps with some remark upon its apparent dhkinees : for though 
the stars have no well-defined discs, yet some have so much more of the 
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appearance of discs than others^ that a faint planet, viewed with a low 
power, might easily be taken for a star. But being engaged upon the 
stars, expressly with a view to trying how much of such a circum- 
stance would be telescopic, and liow much real, he was thereby led to 
try higher powers, and, eventually, other telescopes. The existence of 
the planet was soon ascertained, and forms one of the two great features 
of Herschel's reputation in the eyes of the world at large. 

The celebrated forty-foot telescope, first described to the Royal 
Society by Herschel, June 2, 1795, was the result of a long series of 
experiments on the construction of mirrors, begun at Bath, on tele- 
scopes from two to twenty feet in length. And we may here remark, 
that '^ the bulk of his fortune arose from the sale of telescopes of his 
own construction, many of which were purchased for the chief obser- 
vatories of Europe^" and not from the salary of £400 a year which he 
received as private astronomer to George III. See * Statement of 
Circumstances,' &c., a pamphlet printed on the occasion of the last 
election of a President by the Royal Society. In 1785, George III. 
furnished Herschel with the means of undertaking an instrument 
larger than any he had yet made. The greatest difficulty (independent 
of the stand) was the obtaining a mirror of sufficient size, which should 
not crack in cooling, and should be strong enough not to bend under 
its own weight. This instrument has been so frequently described 
that we shall say no more of it, except that Herschel dates the com- 
pletion of it from August 28, 1789, when he discovered the sixth 
satellite of Saturn, and obtained his best view of the spots on that 
planet. A month later, the seventh satellite was discovered by Her- 
schel. This telescope is now never used. Sir J. Herschel prefers a 
twenty-foot reflector for his own observations. 

The first discoveiy of the satellites of Uranus was also in a minor 
degree the work of thought. Such bodies were repeatedly looked for by 
Herschel, but none were seen. A small change in the instrument, by 
which the light was increased, suggested one more trial ; and the result 
was the establishment of the existence of the two first satellites, in 
January, 1787. Two more were discovered by Herschel, in 1790, 
and two more in 1794. These satellites cannot be seen but with an 
instrument of first-rate power, and in a favourable position of the 
planet. No one has observed the four last satellites except Herschel 
himself, or the two first, except himself and Sir J. Herschel, who has 
confirmed his father's determination of their periods. See Mem. Royal 
Astron. Soc. vol. viii. He found that their orbits were nearly perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic, and ascertained their retrograde 
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motion, and some remarkable relations between their mean distances* 
It has a brilliant sounds but it is literally true as to the number of 
known bodies composing the solar system, that Herschel left it exactly 
half as large again as he found it. To the Sun, Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth and Moon, Mars, Jupiter and four satellites, Saturn and five 
satellites, and Halley's Comet, eighteen in all, he added nine, namely, 
two satellites to Saturn, Uranus and six satellites. 

But not content with augmenting our own, it is to Herschel we owe 
the discovery of other systems. That the fixed stars were each the 
centre of a number of planets was suspected, perhaps rather prema- 
turely, before his observations were made known. But the first 
positive addition to our knowledge of systems^ that is of bodies 
which move in any degree of connexion with each other, is to 
be found in his paper read to the Royal Society, June 9, 1803, 
announcing that Castor, y Leonis, i Bootis, ^ Herculis, S Serpentis, 
y Virginis, were most probably binary* stars. The existence of such 
systems has been confirmed by Sir J. Herschel and Professor Struve, 
and the duration of the periods given by Herschel has been sufficiently 
confirmed to make the exactness of his observations remarkable. But 
to new planets, and new systems, Herschel added new universes ; or, 
more properly speaking, showed that the universe consisted of por- 
tions, each conveying as large an idea of extent and number, as the 
whole of what was previously called the universe. His great tele- 
scope furnished sufficient facts, and his mind was not slow to draw 
a conjectural inference, which must be classed among the happiest 
effi>rts of reasoning speculation. The resolution of the milky way 
into stars proved that we are situated in a stratum of such bodies 
much thicker in some directions than others : this led to the inference 
that some or all of the nebulae with which the sky is crowded might 
be similar enormous groups of stars ; and the resolution of some of 
the nebulae into detached portions was a first step towards the demon- 
stration of the conjecture. 

There is enough yet unmentioned, — ^in the discovery of the time of 
rotation of Saturn — that of Jupiter's satellites — that of the refrangi- 
bility ofheat — ^the experiments on colours — the enormous collection 
of nebulae — the experimental determination of the magnitude of stars 
— the researches and conjectures on the physical constitution of the 
sun — those on the qualities of telescopes, &c. &c., — to form by itself 

* Double stars, those which are so near to each other as to appear one to the naked 
eye : binary systems, douhle stars which revolve round each other. 



no ordinary title to the recollection of posterity. But we must refer to 
Sir J. Herschel's Astronomy, in which will be fouad such an account 
of them as the plan of the work permitted, by one who has shown 
himself as indisposed to exaggerate, as interested to explain. 

In the labours of his observatory Herschel was assisted by his sister, 
Miss Caroline Herschel, with whose help lie published, in 1 798, his 
catalogue of Flamsteed's stars. This lady, whose exertions, both as 
an observer and calculator, are well known to astronomers, is stilt 
living, at a very advanced age, in Hanover. 

We do not know of any very trustworthy account of Herschel. 
' The Obituary for 1822,' the ' Geutlenian's Magazine,' the ' Annual 
Register,' &c., do not state their authorities. We have followed the 
iirst-mentioned work as to facts and dates in most of the particulars 
here mentioDed. 
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The grandfather of Sir Samuel Romilly, as we learn from the 
following passage of a speech which be made at Bristol, ." was 
born the heir to .a considerable landed estate at Moatpellier, in 
the South of France. His ancestors had early imbibed and adopted 
the principles and doctrines of the. Reformed Religion, and he had 
been educated himself in tLat religious faith. He had the mistbrtuae 
to live soon after the time when the Edict of Nantes, the great Tole- 
ration Act of the Protestants of France, was revoked by l-ouis XIV. \. 
and he found himself exposed to all the vexations and persecutions of 
a bigoted and ' tyrannical government for worshipping God in the. 
manner in which he believed was most acceptable to Him. He deter- 
mined to free himself from this bondage ; he abandoned his property, 
he tore himself from his connexions, and, quitting the country and its 
tyrant, souglitan asylum in tins land of liberty, where he had to sup- 
port himself only by his oivn exertions. He himself emburked in 
trade ; he educated his sons to useful trades ; and he was contented, 
at his death, to leave them, instead of his original patrimony, no other 
inheritance than the habits of industry he had given them — the example 
of his own virtuous life, an hereditary detestation of tyranny and in- 
justice, and an ardent zeal in the cause of civil and religious freedom." 
One of these sons became eminent as a jeweller, and married Miss 
Gariiault, by whom he had a numerous family. Of these three only 
lived to maturity, Thomas, Catherine, and Samuel. Samuel was the 
youngest, and was born March 1, 1757. 

His father was a man of extreme benevolence, and strict integrity ; 
warm in his aflections, and cheerful in his disposition. Under the 
influence of bis precepts and example the moral character of Samuel 
Romilly was formed : for his mother, from an habitual state of bad 
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health, was incapable of superintending the early education of her 
children, which was consequently much neglected. Samuel and his 
brother were sent to a common day-school, the master of which 
pretended to teach Latin, although really ignorant of that lan- 
guage. It was at one time contemplated to train him to com- 
mercial business in the house of the Fludyers, who were then con- 
siderable merchants in the city, and near relations of his family : but 
the sudden death of both the partners of that house put an end to these 
projects ; and in the absence of other occupation, his father employed 
him in keeping his accounts, and sometimes receiving orders from 
customers. He had thus leisure to cultivate tastes more congenial to 
his nature ; and at the age of fourteen he conmienced that self-edu- 
cation, to which he owed all his future success. Every volume of his 
father's little collection, and of the circulating libraries in the neigh- 
bourhood, was anxiously and attentively perused. Ancient and modern 
history, treatises on science, works of criticism, travels, and English 
poetry, were among his favourite books. But a passion for poetry 
soon predominated over other tastes ; and from admiring the poetry of 
others he aspired at becoming a poet himself. He wrote eclogues, 
songs, and satires, translated passages from French poets, and imitated 
English ones ; and resolving to devote himself steadily to literature 
he hoped to acquire fame as an author. He now set about learning 
Latin in earnest ; and was soon able, by dint of unremitting assiduity, 
and with some assistance from a private tutor, to understand the 
easier Latin authors. In the course of about three years he had 
read through Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus three times ; he had studied 
almost the whole of Cicero, as well as the principal poets ; he had 
gone through the Latin translations of the Greek historians, orators, 
and philosophers ; and had made numerous translations from the Latin 
classics into English, which he retranslated into La:tin. This double 
exercise he found to be eminently useful in rendering him, what he at 
length became, a very excellent scholar. In addition to these studies, 
he attended lectures on natural philosophy, painting, architecture, and 
anatomy. 

In the meanwhile he felt his father's business become every day 
more irksome ; and it was definitively arranged that he should enter 
into some branch of the law ; a plan which he was enabled to execute 
by the accession to the family of a considerable legacy. At the age 
of sixteen, he was articled to Mr. Lally for five years, with a view of 
succeeding to him as one of the six clerks in Chancery. The society, 
however, of Mr. Lally and the pursuit of his literary tastes had greater 
attractions for him than the regular occupation of the office ; and 
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although he scrupulously performed the duties required of him, his 
favourite classics engrossed a large portion of his time, and his mind 
was still intent upon a life of peaceful retirement, and the prospect of 
literary fame. 

At the expiration of the tenn of his apprenticeship, however, he 
determined, much against the opinion of many of his friends, to study 
at one of the inns of court, and to be called to tlie bar. His re^ 
motive in deciding against a clerkship in chancery, which was then 
only to be obtained by purchase, was little suspected at the time ; it 
was, that he might not be obliged to call for his share of the legacy 
just alluded to, amounting to 2000/. ; which he knew it would be very 
inconvenient to his father to pay. This trait of pious benevolence was, 
by a just retribution, the pivot upon which his future fortunes more 
immediately turned. 

It was not till he had attained his twenty-first year that he entered 
upon these new studies ; and they were pursued with so much per- 
severing assiduity, that at length he became seriously indisposed, and 
all application was for months prohibited by his medical advisers. 
So serious an interruption to his pursuits was likely to be most in- 
jurious to him in his profession; when, fortunately, an opportunity 
occurred of making an excursion to the continent. The Rev. John 
Roget, who had recently married his sister, had been attacked with a 
pulmonary complaint, which obliged him to remove with her to a 
southern climate, leaving behind them in England their first and then 
only child. They were no sooner settled at Lausanne, than they 
archently desired to have this child conveyed to them, and Mr. Romilly, 
from a deep sense of the obligations he already owed to his brother-in- 
law for assisting him in his studies, and supplying that judicious and 
well-timed encouragement, which, on a susceptible and ardent mind, 
ever acts as the most powerful incentive to exertion, readily undertook 
the charge. The change of air and scene, the lively interest he took 
in visiting new countries, and the consciousness of rendering no small 
service to relatives to whom he was most afiectionately attached, 
produced a rapid and favourable change upon his health. Still more 
important was the effect produced on the tone of his mind by this 
renewed intercourse vidth a friend, who had early discerned his latent 
abilities and extraordinary capacity, and who, on this occasion, placing 
before his view the wide field on which those talents might be advan- 
tageously exercised, and the important services he might thus be 
capable of rendering to his fellow-creatures^ produced impressions 
which were indelible, and which, as he himself has often said, had a 
marked influence upon the subsequent events of his life. 

Vol.. V. R 
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On his return to England he resumed his studies with renovated 
strength and with redoubled ardour. He was called to the bar in 
1783. More than ten years^ however, elapsed before any real pro- 
spect of success opened to him in his profession. It is true that he was 
employed in drawing pleadings in chancery, and this business gra- 
dually increased ; but it never required him to open his lips in court ; 
and although he regularly attended the Midland circuit, he had no 
connexions on it, and it was not until he commenced an attendance on 
the sessions that the circuit at length became a source of some profit 
to him. In 1792 he appeared for the first time as a leader : in a short 
time he was employed in almost every case, and not many years passed 
before he was at the head of his circuit. 

But we are anticipating a later period. In 1784 Mr. Romilly 
became acquainted with Mirabeau, and through him with Lord Lans- 
downe. That nobleman appreciated the knowledge and character of 
the rising lawyer, and becoming intimate with him, did all in his power 
to encourage and bring forth his talents. About the same time there 
was published a tract by the Rev. Dr. Madan, entitled ' Thoughts on 
Executive Justice.* It had attracted some attention, and was so 
much admired by Lord Lansdowne, that he suggested to his friend the 
task of writing a treatise in the same spirit. But Mr. Romilly was 
so much shocked at the principle upon which it proceeded, namely, 
that of rigidly executing the criminal code in all cases, barbarous 
and sanguinary as it then was, that, instead of adopting its doctrines^ 
he sat down to refute them. The triumphant reply which he drew 
up and published anonymously did not meet with the success it de- 
served. Nevertheless he had the satisfaction of hearing it praised 
from the bench ; and Lord Lansdowne himself had the singular 
candour to acknowledge the merit of a production, which, although 
written at his own suggestion, was at variance with the opinions 
he had desired to see inculcated. 

Allusion has been made to Mr. Romilly's acquaintance with Mira** 
beau. He was one of those of whose talents Mirabeau had availed 
himself on more than one occasion. It is unnecessary, however, to 
mention more than the following instance, which is too characteristic 
to be omitted. During one of Mr. Romilly's visits to Paris, in 1788, 
curiosity led him to see the prison of tlie Bic§tre, and on meeting 
Mirabeau the next day, he described to him all the horror and disgust 
with which the place had inspired him. Mirabeau, struck with the 
force of his description^ begged him to express it in writing, and to 
be allowed to use it. Mirabeau translated and published this account 
in a pamphlet, which, in spite of the title, ' Lettre d'un Voyageur 
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Anglais sur la Prison de BicStre/ was everywhere ascribed to him ; 
while the real author^ on his return to England^ printed his own 
MS. in the ' Repository/ as the translation^ although it was in fact 
the original. 

It was not till the autumn of 1 796, when on a visit to Bo wood, the 
country-seat of Lord Lansdowne^ that Mr. Romilly first met Miss 
Garbett, to whom he was afterwards united, and who formed the charm 
of the remainder of his existence. With such sacred inducements to 
renew his efforts in his profession, his advancement was proportion- 
ably rapid. On November 6, 1800, he was appointed king's coimsel ; 
and it was soon clear that he might aspire to the highest ranks of his 
profession. In 1806 he was made Solicitor-general, under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. He was, much against 
his will, knighted on his appointment; and was brought into Par- 
liament by the Government for Queenborough. Soon after, he was 
called upon to sum up the evidence on the trial of Lord Melville ; a 
duty which he performed with consummate skill, though with a feeble- 
ness of voice which deprived his most able speech of its just effect in 
the vast hall where it was delivered. 

During the first session of his parliamentary career. Sir Samuel 
Romilly confined himself principally to questions of law, and seldom 
addressed the House, except in committee; but in the beginning of 
1807 he took a more prominent part, and made his first great speech 
in favour of the abolition of the Slave-trade — a speech, which at once 
placed him on a level with the most successful orators of the day. In 
this subject he had always felt deep interest. From his earliest youth 
he had expressed the warmest indignation against this infamous traffic ; 
he had translated, with a view to publication, Condorcet's pamphlet 
against West Indian slavery, and, at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, he had written an eloquent paper against the Slave trade, 
and had transmitted it to his friend Dumont, from whom he trusted it 
would pass to Mirabeau, and would remind him of the importance of 
the question, at a time when a comparatively slight effort would have 
settled it in that country for ever. These previous efforts had produced 
no effect ; but he had afterwards the satisfaction of belonging to the 
ministry to whom the honour was due of abolishing the slave-trade, 
and of thus preparing the way for putting an end to slavery itself. 
This ministry were soon after dismissed from their offices, for not sacri- 
ficing their opinions in favour of Catholic emancipation to the lament- 
able and persevering prejudices entertained by George IH. on that 
question, prejudices adopted by his son and successor, to the infinite 
detriment of his dominions. 

R 2 
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On the dissolution of parliament which followed. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, having procured for himself a seat for Wareham, lost no time 
in re-introducing a measure, which had been rejected in the former 
parliament, to enable a creditor to obtain the payment of his debts 
from the landed property of persons dying indebted* With a view 
to prevent opposition, he had confined the operation of his measure 
to freehold estates only. The bill, however, even in this modified 
form, met with the greatest opposition. Its introduction by Sir 
Samuel was ascribed to '' his hereditary love of democracy ;" it was 
denounced by Canning, '' as the first step of something that might 
end like the French Revolution, and as a dangerous attack against 
the aristocracy, which was thus to be sacrificed to the commercial 
interest;'* and it was finally rejected by a considerable majority. 
Rather than give up his object entirely, he detennined to make another 
concession to the prejudices of his opponents ; and a few days after 
the rejection of the measure, on introducing a second bill on the same 
subject, he limited its operation to the landed estates of traders^. 
lliis expedient succeeded ; the aristocracy, caring little what became 
of traders' estates, sufiered the bill to pass both houses without the 
slightest opposition, and it received the Royal assent in August, 1807. 
After the lapse of seven years, he made fresh attempts in favour of his 
original bill, but in vain. It was indeed carried by the Commons, in 
1814, by a majority of nearly two to one ; and again in the same house, 
in the two succeeding years, without the slightest oppositi<Mi ; but <m 
all these occasions it was as regularly rejected by the House of Peers. 
The original measure, including copyhold as well as freehold estates; 
has recently become part of the law of the land. 

During the vacation of 1807 Sir Samuel Romilly prepared some of 
those reforms in the criminal law, by which he is most known to the 
public. For many years he had been intent on this subject, and had 
made it his particular study. During repeated visits to the continent, 
he never missed an opportunity of attending any important trial ; and 
for the sixteen years during which he attended the circuit, he had been 
in the habit of noting down whatever appeared to him worthy of obser* 
vation in the criminal courts. Shocked at instances of judicial injus- 
tice, which thus fell under his notice, he had secretly resolved that, if 
it should ever be in his power, he would endeavour to provide a 
remedy for such gross abuses. The principles of his intended reforms 
were contained in his answer to Dr. Madan. He held that the pre- 
vention of crime is more effectually accomplished by certainty than 
by severity of punishment ; that to approxiqiate to certainty of punish- 
ment, it was necessary to mitigate the severities of the penal code ; 
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that» unless this were done, there would still be an indispositicm on 
the part of the public to prosecute, of witnesses, to give evidence, 
of juries to convict, and even of judges to put in execution the 
sentences they had themselves passed ; — that all these were so 
many chances of escape offered to a culprit, operating rather as 
encouragements than as checks to crime. These doctrines, then so 
new, although now received as axioms, made but few converts at first ; 
and it was not till they were again brought before the public, in 
the House of Commons, in 1808, that they attracted some of that 
attention to which they were entitled. One of his first bills, which 
repealed the punishment of death for stealing privately from the person 
to the amount of five shillings, passed both houses with but little 
opposition; but, as the number of prosecutions increased in con^ 
sequence, it was alleged that the crime itself had increased, and that 
all similar reforms would be attended with similar mischief. Romilly 
urged in vain that, when the measure was under ccmsideration, he had 
foretold that it would produce an increase of prosecutions ; and that 
this, far from being an argument against the mitigation of punish- 
ment, was the best proof of its efficacy. In vain did he defend 
his principle, with the varied stores of his knowledge, with the most 
powerfiil arguments, and with the eloquence of deep conviction. The 
mature reflections of above thirty years' study and experience were 
treated as the rash innovations of a wild theorist. The effect of govern* 
ment circulars was too seldom counteracted by the attendance of his 
own political friends ; no party advantage could be gained from such 
enlightaied labours ; there was no large and powerful body in . the 
country to second his efforts ; and when, at length, after unremitting 
perseverance, he occasionaUy succeeded in carrying a bill through the 
Conmions, it was rarely permitted to pass through the ordeal of the 
Upper House. But these efforts were not thrown away. His views, 
ably and diligently supported by Sir James Mackintosh and others, 
have since been confirmed and acted on even by his political oppo- 
nents. The credit which, was due to him who had sown the seed has 
since been claimed by those who reaped it ; but the harvest is not lost 
to the public. . '■ 

But Romilly did not shrink from taking an active part on questions 
more generally interesting to the public, even though the avowal of 
his opinions might endanger his advancement in life. A remarkable 
instance of this kind occurred in the beginning of 1809, when the con- 
duet of the Duke of York was brought before the house by Colonel 
Wardle. He was aware that to support this inquiry would not be 
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less obnoxious to many members of the former government than to 
those then in office. It had been significantly intimated to him that 
the Prince of Wales would consider any attack on the duke as an 
attack on himself; and he felt under some obligation to the Prince 
for having formerly offered him a seat in parliament, which, hcwever, 
he had declined* Such was his position ; entertaining, however, a 
strong opinion on the subject, he resolved not to abandon his duty; 
and he spoke and voted in favour of the motion. He concluded his 
speech in these words : •' The venerable judge* who took an early 
part in the discussion of this question has attested the sincerity of his 
vote by an affecting allusion to his age and infirmities, to the few in- 
ducements which the remainder of his life presented to him. I cannot 
say the same thing. Not labouring under the same affliction, and not 
having arrived at the same period of life, I may reasonably be allowed 
for myself, and for those who are most dear to me, to indulge hopes 
of prosperity yet to come. Reflecting on the vicissitudes of human 
life, I may entertain apprehensions of adversity and persecution which 
perhaps await me. I have, however, the satisfaction tq reflect, that 
it is not possible for me to hope to derive, in any way the most remote, 
advantages from the vote which upon this occasion I shall give, and 
from the part which I have thought it my duty to act." 

These anticipations were afterwards corroborated by several persons, 
who told him, that after such a speech, he must give up all thoughts 
of ever being Chancellor. The public also felt that he had made a 
sacrifice in their cause. Thanks were voted to him in conjunction with 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord Folkstone, and some others, from the City of 
London, Liverpool, Carmarthen, Wiltshire, Bristol, Berwick, &c. &Ci ; 
and he was invited by the Livery of London to a public dinner^ as a 
mark of approbation of his conduct. He declined, however, to accept 
the intended honour, and his answers to the addresses were drawn up 
with that unaffected modesty, and love of simple truth, which were so 
peculiarly characteristic of his mind. Instead of dwelling upon his own 
merit, he drew the picture of what would have been thought of him 
had he pursued an opposite course. '* Seeing the case," he said in his 
answer to the Livery, ^' in the light in which I saw it, to have acted 
otherwise than I did, I must have been base enough to have deserted 
my public duty upon a most important occasion, from the mean appre- 
hension that to discharge my duty might be attended with personal 
disadvantage to myself. If there be much merit in not having been 

* Mr. Burton, a Welsh judge, who was then at the age of nearly seventy, and deprived 
of his sight. 
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actuated by such unworthy motives, (which I cannot think, but if there 
be,) that merit I certainly may pretend to, &c/' 

The course which he took in the year following on the im- 
prisonment of Gale Jones, and the alleged breach of privilege by 
Sir Francis Burdett, was again at variance with that adopted by 
either of the two great parties in the house. The Opposition as well 
as the Ministry, and all the lawyers who took any part in the debate, 
concurred in thinking the paper written by Sir Francis Burdett 
a breach of privilege, and deserving of punishment of one kind or an- 
other ; while Romilly maintained that the house had no jurisdiction to 
take cognizance of the offence. He did not dispute the right to im- 
prison for a breach of privilege which obstructed their proceedings, 
but he denied the right and the policy of doing so for the publication 
of animadversions on matters already concluded. He urged that these 
latter questions '^ ought not to be decided on by the house, which thus 
constituted itsdf prosecutor, party, and judge, without affording to the 
accused the opportunity of even hearing the charges preferred against 
him ; but they ought to be left to the ordinary tribunals, the courts of 
law." These arguments, disregarded at the time, were amply justified 
by the events which followed. The folly of the course adopted was 
proved by serious disturbances, attended with the loss of life ; petitions 
couched in the most disrespectful language were sent up, and inserted 
on the Journals ; and the question of the privileges of the Commons 
came, in the first instance, before the courts of law, and was finally 
decided by the House of Lords. Invitations to public dinners were 
again sent to him, which he again declined ; and addresses of thanks 
were voted '' for the stand he had made in favour of the dominion 
of the law, against arbitrary discretion and undefined privilege." 

But it was not only in this way that the public showed bow much 
they appreciated his integrity and independence. In 1812 he was 
pressed to allow himself to be put in nomination for several large 
constituencies ; amongst others for Liverpool, Chester, Middlesex, und 
Bristol. At Bristol, his past political conduct was considered a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the future ; no pledge was required of him^ he was 
to be put to no expense, and it was agreed that he should be excused 
from personal canvas. On terms so honourable he consented to be 
put in nomination ; and although a total stranger in the town, his 
reception was most encouraging, and there seemed every prospect of 
success. Nevertheless the common but dishonest maxim, of every 
thing being fair at an election, being acted upon by the opposite party, 
it was soon evident that he would not be returned ; and on the seventh 
day he resigned any further contest. 
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' Although his opinions were not as yet to receive the sanction of any 
large and popular constituency, he did not relax his efforts in favour 
of the rights and interests of the people. On being returned for 
Horsham, during the six sessions which this parliament lasted, we 
find him the same strenuous advocate for civil liberty and religious 
toleration in the most extensive sense of the words, at home and 
abroad ; the same determined enemy to peculation and corruption, the 
same ardent and judicious reformer of the laws ; ** incapable on every 
occasion of being swerved from his duty by the threats of power, the 
allurements of the great, the temptations of private interest, or even 
the seduction of popular favour. All the toil, the pain, and the fatigue 
of his duties were his own ; all the advantage which resulted from his 
labours were for the public." 

He spoke and voted against military flogging, the game laws, 
the punishment of the pillory, the poor laws, the law of libel, and 
lotteries ; against the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. Lord 
Sidmouth's circular letter, and the employment of spies and informers ; 
and against the persecution of the Protestants in France, and the 
Alien bill at home ; in favour of Catholic emancipation, the education 
of the poor, and the liberty of the press. He was always a zealous ad- 
vocate for peace ; against the system of the corn laws, and all restric- 
tions on commerce, and he was in favour of an extensive change in 
the representation of the people, of shortening the duration of par- 
liament, and ensuring the free exercise of the elective franchise. He 
was also in favour of the promulgation of laws, of allowing counsel 
to prisoners, of giving compensation to those who had been unjustly 
accused, of greatly extending the rules respecting the admission of 
evidence ; of introducing secondary punishments, and of instituting a 
public prosecutor; and all this not more for the sake of humanity 
towards the guilty, than for the great ends of justice, the prevention 
of crime, and the reform of criminals. 

At the conclusion of this parliament in 1818, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
after having again been invited to stand for several large constituencies, 
by any of which he was assured he would be elected, was at length put 
in nomination for Westminster ; and although he was violently opposed 
by the court on the one side, and by the ultra popular party on the 
other ; although, during the whole of the contest, he was calmly pur- 
suing bis professional duties in the Court of Chancery, and never once 
appeared on the hustings till the conclusion, he was returned at the 
head of the poll. After his election, he did all in his power to avoid 
the ceremony of chairing ; but on his objections being over-ruled, his 
greatest pleasure was when, after he had addressed the multitude from 
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the windows of Burlington House, he was able to escape by a back 
door and walk by the less frequented streets to his home, there to re- 
ceive congratulations^ no less hearty, and more congenial to his temper 
and taste. But he did not live to take his seat. A life of uninter- 
rupted and rarely equalled domestic happiness, and of great success in 
his professional and political career, was suddenly embittered by the 
loss of that being, to whom he had been deeply and devotedly attached 
for above twenty years, and with whom he had ever considered his 
happiness and prosperity as being indissolubly connected. He sank 
under this calamity, and mankind were deprived of his services for ever*. 
Romilly was reserved and silent in general society, but affectionate, 
entertaining, and instructive with his friends ; and full of joyousness, 
humour, and playfulness with his children, and in the bosom of his 
family. He was endowed with a lively imagination^ he was fond of 
retirement, and was a passionate admirer of the beauties of nature. 
Indefatigable in his profession and in parliament, he yet found time 
to keep up with the literature of the day, to write criticisms on the 
books whicli he read, to keep a regular diary of his political career, 
and to compose essays on various branches of the criminal law. His 
eIo<{uenee was of that kind which never fails to make a lasting im- 
pression : it was full of earnest conviction and deep sensibility. He 
was a great master of sarcasm, but he considered it an unfair weapon 
and rarely employed it. So jealous was he of his independence, that 
when he was solicitor-general, and one of his nephews was peculiarly 
anxious to be placed in the Military Academy at Woolwich, he refused 
to lay himself under any obligation, even for so slight a favour ; and 
the application was never made. Few ever gained so large a por- 
tion of public favour, and jret so studiously avoided courting popu- 
larity ; and no one ever rose higher in the esteem of his political con- 
temporaries. Unsullied in character as a lawyer, as a politician, and 
as a man, his life, which was prolonged to the age of sixty-one, was 
a life of happiness and of honour. No statues are erected to his 
memory ; no titles descend to his children ; but he has bequeathed a 
richer, a prouder, and a more lasting inheritance, than any which the 
world can bestow : the recollection of his virtues is still fresh in the 
minds of his countr}^men, and the sacrifices he made in the cause of 
humanity will not be forgotten by mankind. 

* Strong eyno^toms of an incipient brain fever showed themselves, and these increased 
80 rapidly as to produce, before they could be checked, a temporary delirium, as most 
frequently happens in that malady ; and in this paroxysm he terminated his existence, 
November 22, 1818, three days after Lady Romilly 's death. 

Vol. V. S 



The materials wliich we possess for tlie biography of Shakspeare are 
very unsatisfactory. The earliest life is that by the poet Kowe, who, 
as if aware of its scantiness, merely entitles it ' Some Account.' It 
contains what little the author could collect, when no sources of in- 
formation were left open but the floating traditions of the theatre 
after the lapse of nearly a century. Mr. Malone prefixed a new life 
to his edition, extending to above 500 pages; but he only brings liis 
author to London, and as to his professional progress, adds nothing 
to Rowe's meagre tale, except some particles of information previously 
communicated in notes by himself and Steevens. 

William Shakspeare was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon in Wanrick- 
shire, April 23, 1564. He was one of ten children. His father was 
a dealer in wool, as it is generally said, but according to Malone, a 
glover, and alderman in the corporation of Stratford. Our great poet 
received such education as the tower forms of the Grammar School at 
Stratford could give him ; but he was removed from that establishment 
at an early age, to serve as clerk in a country attorney's office. This 
anecdote of his boyhood receives confirmation from the frequent recur- 
rence of technical law-phrases in his plays ; and it has been remarked 
that he derives none of his allusions from other learned professions. 
Before he was eighteen years of age he contracted a marriage with 
Anne Hathaway, a woman some years older than himself, and the 
daughter of a substantial yeoman in his own neighbourhood. He went 
to liondon about 1586, when he was but twenty-two years of age, being 
obliged, as the common stoi-y goes, to fly the country, in consequence 
of being detected in deer-stealing. .This tale is thought to be con- 
firmed by the ridicule cast on his supposed prosecutor, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, in the character of Justice Shallow, pointed as it is by the 
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commendation of the " dozen white luces as a good coat." But as 
this is the only lawless action which tradition has imputed to one of 
the most amiable and inoflFensive of men, we may perhaps esteem the 
tale to be the mere gossip of the tiring-room : indeed, Malone has 
adduced several arguments to prove that it cannot be correctly told. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Shakspeare was compelled 
to fly his native town because he came to the metropolis ; his emi- 
gration is sufficiently accounted for by his father's falling into dis- 
tressed circumstances, and being obliged in this very year, 1586, to 
resign his alderman's gown on that account. Another traditional 
anecdote, that Shakspeare's first employment was to wait at the 
play-house door, and hold the horses of those who had no servants, 
is discredited by Mr. Steevens, who says, " That it was once the 
general custom to ride on horseback to the play I am yet to learn. 
The most popular of the theatres were on the Bankside ; and we are 
told by the satirical pamphleteers of that time that the usual mode 
of conveyance to those places of amusement was by water ; but not a 
single writer so much as hints at the custom of riding to them, or 
at the practice of having horses held during the hours of exhibition. 
Let it be remembered too, that we receive this tale on no higher au- 
thority than that of Gibber's * Lives of the Poets.* " 

Nothing is authentically proved with respect to Shakspeare's intro- 
duction to the stage. His first play is dated by Malone in 1589, three 
years after the time assigned for the author's arrival in London. It ap- 
pears from the dedication to ' Venus and Adonis,' published in 1593, in 
which he calls that poem "the first heir of his invention," that his earliest 
essays were not in dramatic composition. The * Lucrece,' published 
in 1 594, and the collection of sonnets, entitled the * Passionate Pil- 
grim,' published in 1599, also belong to an early period of his poetical 
life. The * Lover's Complaint,' and a larger collection of sonnets, 
were printed in 1609. It may be conjectured that he was led to write 
for the stage in consequence of the advice and introduction of Thomas 
Green, an eminent comedian of the day, who was his townsman, if not 
his relation. Shakspeare trod the boards himself, but he never rose to 
eminence as an actor : it is recorded that the Ghost in ' Hamlet ' was 
his masterpiece. But the instructions to the players in ' Hamlet ' 
exhibit a clear and delicate perception of what an actor ought to 
be, however incompetent the writer might be to furnish the example 
in his own person. 

The extent of Shakspeare's learning has been much controverted. 
Dr. Johnson speaks of it thus : ^' It is most likely that he had 
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learned Latin sufficiently to make him acquainted with construction, 
but that he never advanced to an easy perusal of the Roman authors. 
Concerning his skill in modern languages, I can find no sufficient 
ground of determination ; but as no imitations of French or Italian 
authors have been discovered, though the Italian poetry was then high 
in esteem, I am inclined to believe that he read little more than English, 
and chose for his fables only such tales as he fouod translated." Other 
writers have contended that he must have been acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman classics : but Dr. Farmer, in his ' Essay on the 
Learning of Shakspeare/ has accounted in a very satisfactory mannar 
for the frequent allusions to the facts and fables of antiquity to be met 
with in Shakspeare's M'ritings, without supposing that he read the 
classic authors in their original languages. The supposition indeed 
is at variance with his whole history. Dr. Farmer has particularly 
specified the English translations of the classics then extant, and 
concludes on the whole, that the studies of Shakspeare were con- 
fined to nature and his own language. 

The merit of Shakspeare did not escape the notice of Queen Eliza*- 
beth. He evinced his gratitude for her patronage in that beautiful 
passage in the ' Midsummer Night's Dream,' where he speaks of her 
as " a fair vestal, throned in the west.*' 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, is the relater of an anecdote 
which shows the continuance of high favour to our author. It is ex- 
pressed in these words : that " the most learned prince and great 
patron of learning, King James I., was pleased with his own hand to 
write an amicable letter to Mr. Shakspeare ; " and Dr. Farmer sup- 
poses, with apparent probability, that this honour was conferred in 
return for the compliment paid to the monarch in * Macbeth.' 
Shakspeare also possessed the esteem of, and was admitted to 
familiar intercourse with, the accomplished Earls of Southampton 
and Essex ; and enjoyed the friendship of his great contemporary Ben 
Jonson. 

Of the poet's career before the London public nothing authentic 
has come down to us ; and perhaps if more were known, it might not 
be worth recording. But his retirement in 1611 or 1612, about four 
years before his death, though it afford no story, furnishes a pleasing 
reflection. He had left his native place, poor and almost unknown : 
he returned to it, not rich, but with a comj>etence and an unblemished 
character. His good-natured wit made him a welcome member of 
private society when he no longer set the theatre in a roar ; and he 
ended his days in habits of intimacy, and in «ome cases in the bonds 
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of friendship, with the leading gentlemen of the neighbourhood. He 
died on his birth-day, April 23, 1616, when he had completed his fifty- 
second year. If we look merely at the state in which he left his pro- 
ductions, we should be apt to couciude that he was insensible of their 
value. To quote the words of Dr. Johnson, ^^ It does not appear that 
Shakspeare thought his works worthy of posterity ; that he levied any 
ideal tribute upon future times, or bad any further prospect than that 
of present popularity and present profit." But the imperfect form in 
which they came before the public is not necessarily to be accounted 
for by this extravagance of humility. It is clear that any publication 
of his plays by himself would have interfered at first with his own 
interest, and afterwards with the interest of those to whom he made 
over his share in them ; besides which, such was the revulsion of the 
public taste^ that the publication of his works by Hemings and Gondell 
was accounted a doubtful speculation. For several years after his 
death the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were more frequently acted 
than those of Shakspeare ; and the beautiful works of the joint dramat- 
ists afterwards gave place to the rhyming rhapsodies of Dryden and 
the bombast of Lee. Garrick brought back the public to Shakspeare 
and every-day nature ; Kemble exhibited him in the more refined dress 
of classical taste and philosophy. 

Mr. Malone has observed, that our author's prose compositions, 
should they be discovered, would exhibit the same perspicuity, the 
same cadence, the same elegance and vigour, which we find in his 
plays. In 1751, an attempt was made to impose on the public by a 
book entitled ' A Compendious or Brief Examination of certayne 
Ordinary Complaints of divers of our Countrymen in these our Days, 
&c., by William Shakspeare, Gentleman ; ' the signature to which, in 
the original edition of 1581, was ** W. S., Gent.;" and Dr. Farmer 
has clearly proved the initials to mean " William Stafford, Gent." 
Another and more impudent forgery was attempted by Ireland, who 
published in 1795 a volume, entitled * Shakspeare's Manuscripts.' 
The fraud met with partial success, and the tragedy of ' Vortigern ' 
was performed as one of Shakspeare's, to the great disgust, it is 
said, of John Kemble, who had to act in it much against his will. 
Malone exposed the imposition in 1796, and Ireland himself ulti- 
mately acknowledged it. With respect to the probable character of 
Shakspeare's prose compositions, it is needless to speculate on it, as 
we have no reason to believe that he ever wrote any prose, except for 
the stage. 

Some interesting criticisms of Mrs. Siddons on the chief female 
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characters of Sbakspeare will be found in the life of that eminent 
actress in this volume. We may here introduce another observation 
of hers on Constance in ' King John.' She said that the intuition of 
Shakspeare in delineating that character struck her as all but super- 
natural : she could scarcely conceive the possibility of any man pos- 
sessing himself so thoroughly with the most intense and most inward 
feelings of the other sex : had Shakspeare been a woman and a mother^ 
he must have felt neither less nor more than as he wrote. 

The two first folio editions are in great request among book-col- 
lectors, and, owing to their scarcity, fetch high prices at auctions. 
They have nothing to recommend them either as to accuracy or 
elegance of typography, but are really valuable for the various read- 
ings which they contain. The best modern editions are those of 
Johnson and Steevens, and Malone. The last edition is the posthumous 
one of Malone, edited by Boswell, and little room is left for any farther 
elucidation of our great dramatist, as far as verbal criticism is con- 
cerned. But for the higher branches of criticism, the works of such a 
poet are as inexhaustible as those of Homer; and if his fame be equally 
immortal, its fate is more singular. However ardent may be the ad- 
miration of Homer on the part of modern scholars, and however pro- 
found their investigation of his merits, far from pretending to discoveries 
unknown to the Grecian critics and philosophers, they support their own 
views by constant references to the ancients; but Shakspeare has found 
his most elaborate, and with certain drawbacks, his best critics, among 
foreigners. In England Shakspeare is the idol of those who read 
either for the amusement of the imagination, or as students not of 
poetical or metaphysical, but of every-day nature ; and his English 
editors have rather criticised down to the level of such readers, than 
aimed at ripening their taste, or elevating their conceptions. We find 
eminent men among them, such as Pope, Warburton, and Johnson, 
yet none well qualified to perform the highest functions of a commen- 
tator. Johnson's Preface is highly valued for the justness of his 
general criticism, and his vindication of the poet on the score of the 
unities is triumphantly conclusive. But his remarks at the end of each 
play are so jejune and superficial, that short as they are, no reader 
perhaps ever wished them longer. One cannot help wondering that 
the acute, and in many instances profound, though sometimes partial, 
critic of Cowley, Milton, Dryden, Pope and Gray, should have 
skimmed so lightly over the surface of Shakspeare. Not so his 
German translators and critics. No sooner did the Germans take up 
the study of English literaturCi than they selected Shakspeare on 
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whom to try their powers ; and they are thought to have dived deeper 
into his mind than have his own countrymen^ with their apparently 
better opportunities. Nor is this wonderful : for they have regarded 
the poet not merely as the minister of amusement to an admiring au- 
dience, but as a metaphysical philosopher of nature's forming, possessed 
of deepest insight into the complex motives which move the hearts, 
and stimulate the actions of mankind. And seeking with a reverent 
attention to trace the workings of the maker s mind (for in this instance 
there is a peculiar propriety in translating the Greek word poef) they 
have succeeded in furnishing profound and satisfactory explanations of 
much that less intellectual critics had treated as instances of the au- 
thor s irregular and capricious genius. In this, as in other branches 
of German literature, Goethe stands pre-eminent : and the translation 
of his * Wilhelm Meister ' has placed within the reach of all readers 
a series of original and masterly criticisms, especially on that stumbling- 
block of commentators, the character of Hamlet. We may quote as a 
specimen his exposition of the principle upon which the anomalies of 
the Prince of Denmark's conduct are to be solved. " It is clear to me 
that Shakspeare's intention was to exhibit the effects of a great action, 
imposed as a duty upon a mind too feeble for its accomplishment. In 
this case I find the character consistent throughout. Here is an oak 
tree planted in a china vase, proper only to receive the most delicate 
flowers. The roots strike out and the vessel flies to pieces. A pure, 
noble^ highly moral disposition, but without that energy of soul 
which constitutes the hero, sinks under a load which it can neither 
support nor endure to abandon altogether. All his obligations are 
sacred to him ; but this alone is above his powers ! An impossibility 
is required at his hands ; not an impossibility in itself^ but that which 
is so to him. Observe, how he turns, shifts, hesitates, advances, and 
recedes ; — how he is continually reminded and reminding himself 
of his real commission, which he nevertheless in the end seems 
almost entirely to lose sight of, and this without ever recovering his 
former tranquillity ! '* How different this from the praise of variety 
allowed to this tragedy by Johnson, to '' the pretended madness, 
causing mirth/' without any adequate cause for feigning it, and the 
objection that through the whole piece he is '' rather an instrument 
than an agent !" 

Malone's '' attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays of 
Shakspeare were written" occupies 180 pages. Where so many 
words are necessary, the arrangement to be justified may not be very 
certain ; but that of Malone is generally received. It runs thus : 
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The Firfit Part of King Henry VI., 1589. Second and Third Parts, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1591. Comedy of Errors, 1592. King 
Richard II. and III., 1593. Liove's Labour's Lost, Merchant of 
Venice, Midsummer Night's Dream, 1594. Taming of the Shrew, 
Romeo and Juliet, King John, 1596. First Part of King Henry IV., 
1597. Second Part, All's well that ends well, 1598. King Henry V., 
As You like it, 1599. Much ado about Nothing, Hamlet, 1600. 
Merry Wivesof Windsor, 1601. Troilus and Creesida, 1602. Measure 
for Measure, King Heai-y VIII., 1603. Othello, 1604. King Lear, 
1605. Macbeth, 1606. Twelfth Night, Julius Csesar, 1607. An- 
tony and Cleopatra, 1608. Cymbeline, 1609. Coriolanus, Timon 
of Athens, I6I0. Winter's Tale, 1611. Tempest, 1612. Except 
the placing the historical plays in separate succession, the order of 
Malone's editiou follows the above dates. Previous editions arranged 
the plays as comedies, histories, and tragedies, beginning with the 
Tempest, the last written, and ending with Othello. We must add to 
the list of plays ascribed to Shakspeare, and included in the editions of 
his works, Pericles and Titus Andronicua, which are now acknow- 
ledged not to be the composition of Shakspeare, though perhaps re- 
touched by him. The Yorkshire Tragedy, Lord Cromwell, and others, 
have still less right to bear the honour of his name. 
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Leonabd EuLER * was born at Basle, April 15, 1707. His father 
was the clergyman of Reichen, near Basle, and had himself been 
a pupil of James Bernouilli. He intended his son for his own 
profession, and after having been himself his first instructor in 
mathematics, sent him to the university of Bssle. John Be'r'nouilH 
was at this time Professor, and his sons, Nicolas and Daniel, two more 
of the eight BernouiUis known to the history of science, were under 
him. With the sons Euler contracted an intimate frieodship ; and 
obtained siich a degree of favour even with their father, that the latter 
gave him a private lesson weekly, upon poiots more advanced than 
those treated in the public course. This was a strong mark of favour 
from John Bernouilli, who was of an unamiahle disposition, jealous 
of his brother, of his son, and finally of almost every one who dis- 
played a superior talent for mathematics. Euler at first turned his 
attention to theology, in accordance with the wishes of his father, 
but this was not of long continuance. At the age of nineteen, 
besides obtaining a degree from his University, he had merited the 
notice of the Academy of Sciences for a memoir on some points of 
naval architecture. In the same year, he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for a Professorship at Basle, an unlucky event, M. Condorcet 
observes, for his country, inasmuch as a few days afterwards he left it 
for Russia, and never returned. His friends the BernouiUis (Nicolas 
and Daniel) had, two years before, accepted invitations from the 
Empress Catherine ; and he followed them in hopes of obtaining 

* We have followed the iloge of Condorcet u to facts and dstea. We should 
hsve preferred tb&t of M. Fuss, but have not had the opportunity of seeing it The 
mere hiographical details of Euler's life are, however, of the wniplest character. 
Vo.- V. T 
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employment and subsistence at St. Petersburgh. But by the time he 
arrived, both Nicolas Bernouilli and the Empress were dead, the 
Academy of St. Petersburgh was left without a patron, and Euler, a 
nameless stranger, could not for a long time obtain any settled avoca- 
tion. How he maintained himself we are not told ; but he was upon 
the point of entering the Russian service as a sailor, when his pros- 
pects brightened, and he obtained the place of Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. In 1733 he succeeded Daniel Bernouilli, who returned 
to his own counti-y, as Professor of Mathematics. In the same year 
he married a young lady named Gsell, the daughter of an artist of 
Basle, who had emigrated to Russia in the reign of Peter the Great. 

The despotism of the Russian government could not please the 
republican born; but circumstances obliged him to endure it till 1741, 
when he quitted Petersburgh for Berlin on the invitation of Frederic 
the Great. To the necessity for continual reserve and government of 
the tongue which was necessary in the Russian capital has been 
attributed his love of silence and study, which exceeded all that 
is related of any of his contemporaries. The mother of Frederic,^ 
who was as much attached to the conversation of distinguished men as 
the King himself, could never obtain more than a few syllables from 
Euler at any one time. On her asking the reason why he would not 
speak, he is said to have replied, ^' Madam, I have lived in a country 
where men who speak are hanged.*' 

Euler remained at Berlin till 1766. In 1761 he lost his mother, 
who had resided with him for eleven years. During this time he was 
not considered as having abandoned his Russian engagements, and a 
part of his salary was regularly paid. When the Russians invaded 
Brandenburg in 1760, a farm belonging to him was destroyed, but he 
was immediately more than reimbursed, by the order of the Empress 
Elizabeth. On the invitation of that princess he consented to return 
to Petersburgh in 1766. He had for some years suffered from weak- 
ness in the eyes ; and not long after his return to Russia he became so 
nearly blind, that he could distinguish nothing except very large 
letters marked with chalk on a slate. In this state he continued 
for the remainder of his life ; and by constant exercise he acquired 
a power of recollection, whether of mathematical formulae or figures, 
which would be totally incredible, if it were not supported by strong 
evidence. He formed in his head, and retained in his memory, a table 
of the first six powers of all numbers up to 100, containing about 
3000 figures. Two of his pupils had summed seventeen terms of 
a converging series, and differed by a unit in the fiftieth decimal of the 
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reBult ; Euler decided between them correctly by a mental calcu* 
lation *. His chief amusement during his deprivation was the form- 
ation of artificial magnets, and the instruction of one of his grand- 
children in mathematics. His studies were in no degree relaxed by it. 
In 1771 Euler's house was destroyed by fire, together with a con- 
siderable part of the city. He was himself saved by a fellow-countryman 
named Grimm, and his manuscripts were also rescued. In 1776 he 
married the aunt of his first wife. No other event worthy of special 
notice occurred before his death, which took place suddenly, September 
7, 1783. He had been employed in calculating the laws of the 
ascent of balloons, which were then newly introduced ; he afterwards 
dined with his family and M. Lexell, his pupil, conversed with them 
on the newly-discovered planet of Herschel, and was amusing himself 
with one of his grandchildren ; suddenly the pipe which he held ih his 
hand dropped on the ground, and it was found that t ^^ life and 
calculation were at an end/' He had thirteen children, of whom 
only three survived him ; one of them, John Albert Euler, was 
known as a mathematician. 

Of the scientific character of Euler it is impossible to speak in 
detail, since even the resume of M. Condorcet, which is much longer 
than any account we can here insert, is meagre in the extreme ; and wa 
imagine that the reader would form no idea whatsoever of the man we 
are describing, from any brief enumeration of discoveries for which we 
should be able to allow room. In more than fifty years of incessant 
thought, Euler wrote thirty separate works and more than sevea 
hundred memoirs : which could not altogether be contained in forty 
large quarto volumes. These writings embrace every existing branch 
of mathematics, and almost every conceivable application of them, 
to such an extent, that there is no one among mathematicians, past or 
present, who can be placed near to Euler in the enormous variety 
of the subjects which he treated. And the contents of these volumes 
are without exception the original fruit of his own brain ; seeing that 
he left no subject as he found it. He is not a difiuse writer, except 

* We suspect some mistake in this account, which is constantly given. A very 
surprising story ought to be consistent : now it is difficult to believe that any series 
which was actually employed in practice (and people do not sum series to fifty places for 
amusement) would converge so quickly, as to give fifty places in seventeen terms. The 
well-known, series for the base of Napier's logarithms is called a rapidly converging 
leries, and gives about fifteen places in seventeen terms. We cannot help thinking, 
either that Euler settled one disputed term only, or that there is some mistake about the 
number of figures. 

t II ccssa de calculer et de Vivre. — Conooecet. 
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in giving a large number of examples, and this renders him in some 
respects the most instructive of all writers. His works are full of the 
most original thoughts developed in the most original manner; so 
that they have been a mine of information for his successors, which is 
even now far from being exhausted. Let a student be employed upon 
any subject connected with mathematics, however remotely, and he has 
discovered but little if he has not found out that Euler was there 
before him. 

Of all mathematical writers, Euler is one of the most simple, 
and this in a manner which renders his writings not by any means 
a sound preparation for future investigations. Difficulties seem 
to have disappeared in the progress, or never to have been en- 
countered ; and the student is rather made to feel that Euler could 
take him anywhere, than fiu'nished with the means of providing 
for himself, when his guide shall have left him. Hence the writings 
of others, in every way inferior to Euler in elegance and simplicity, are 
to be preferred, and have been preferred, for the formation of 
mathematical power. 

Euler is to be measured by the assistance which he gave to 
his immediate successors, and here it is well known that he paved the 
way for the research of others in a more effectual manner than any of 
his contemporaries. The incessant repetition of his name in later 
authors is sufficient authority for this . assertion. His writings are 
the first in which the modem analysis is uniformly the instrument 
of investigation. His predecessors, James and John Bernouilli, had 
perhaps the largest share in bringing the infinitesimal analysis of 
Newton and Leibnitz to the state of power required for extensive 
application. To Euler (besides important extensions) belongs the dis- 
tinct merit of showing how to apply it to physical investigations, 
in conjunction with D' Alembert, who ran a splendid and contemporary 
career of a similar character in this respect. But though it would be 
perhaps admitted that there are individual results of the latter which 
exceed anything done by the former, in generality of application, 
there is no comparison whatsoever between the extent of the labours of 
the two. 

Euler was a man of a simple, reserved, and benevolent mind ; with 
a strong sense of devotion, and a decided religious habit, according to 
the Calvinism of the Established Church of his country. At the 
court of Frederic, he himself conducted the devotions of his family 
every evening ; a practice which then and there implied much moral 
courage, and insensibility to ridicule. But he possessed humour, 
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for when he was asked to calculate the horoscope of one of the 
Russian princes, he quietly suggested that it was the official duty of 
the astronomer, and imposed the duty upon a colleague, who doubtless 
did not feel very much flattered by the application. 

There are few men whom the usual biographical formulae as 
to moral character and habits would better fit than Euler, according to 
every account which has appeared of him. But such praises are 
no distinction ; and it will be more to the purpose to state that 
the only occasion in which he was betrayed into printing a word 
which his eulogists have regretted, was in the dispute between 
Maupertuis and himself against others on the principle known by the 
name of least action, one of the warmest and most angry discussions 
which ever took place. 

Perhaps it is to the quiet abstraction of his life that he owed the 
perpetuity of his tenure of investigation. Many eminent mathematical 
discoverers have run the brilliant part of their career while com- 
paratively young. Euler '' ceased to calculate and to live " at once. 
But it may be that this was a part of his natural constitution, 
and a distinct feature of his mind. The nature of his writings rather 
confirms the latter supposition. There is the same difierence between 
them and those of others, that there is between conversation and 
oratory. He seems to be moving in his natural element, where others 
are swimming for their lives. 

The best works of Euler for a young mathematician to read, 
in order to get an idea of his style and methods, are the * Analysis 
InfinitoTumy and the ' TrecAise an the Integral Calculus.' 



William Jones, the most accoiDplUbed Oriental scholar of the last 
century, an upright magistrate, and. eminent benefactor of the natire 
subjects of our Indian dominions, was born in Ixmdon on Michaehnas 
Ere. 1746. His father, a man esteemed by his contemporaries, a 
ekiiful mathematician, and the friend of Newton, died ' in July, 
1749. His mother then devoted herself entirely to the education 
of this her only surviving son; and to her careful and judicious 
culture of his infant years, bestowed indeed upon a happy soil, 
is .to be ascribed the early development of that thirst for learning and 
faculty of profitable application, which enabled Jones to accumulate in 
a ^rt and busy life a quantity and variety of abstruse knowledge, 
such as the same age does not often see equalled- To the end of her 
life he acknowledged and repaid Iier care and affection by. ardent love 
and unchanging filial respect. When only seven years old, be was 
sent to Harrow. His progress, slow at first, afierwards became most 
rapid ; and the head master. Dr. Thackeray, a man not given to praise, 
spoke of bim as " a boy of so active a mind, that if he were lefi: naked 
and friendless on Salisbury Plain he would find the way to fame and 
riches." 

At the time of bis quitting school, besides a much deeper acquaint- 
ance with the classical languages than usually falls to the lot of a 
schoolboy, Jones had acquired the French and Italian languages, had 
commenced the study of Hebrew, and (a thing only worth mention as 
indicative of his tastes) had made himself acquainted with the Arabic 
letters. Botany, the collection of fossils, and composition in English 
verse, were his favourite amusements at this period. March 16, 
1764, he was entered as a student of University College, Oxford. 
He was elected a scholar on the Bennett foundation, October 30, 
1764; and fellow on the same foundation, August 7, 1766, before 
he was of standing to pi-oceed to the degree of B.A., which he took 
in 1768. At an early period of his residence he applied in earnest 
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to the study of Arabic ; and his zeal was such, that, though habitually 
self-denying, and anxious not to trespass on his mother's slender 
income, he maintained at Oxford, at his own expense, a Syrian, 
with whom he had become acquainted in London, for the benefit 
to be derived from his instruction « From the Arabic he proceeded 
to learn the Persian language. 

His residence was varied, though his favourite studies do not appear 
to have been interrupted, by an invitation to undertake the care of the 
late Lord Spencer, then a boy of seven years old. This was in 1765. 
The next five years he spent with his pupil chiefly at Harrow, and 
occasionally at Althorp, or in London, or on the continent. It appears 
from the college books that he resided at Oxford very little in the 
years 1766, 1767, and 1768. Wherever he was, his time was dili- 
gently employed, not only in his severer studies, but in the pursuit of 
personal accomplishments and the cultivation of valuable acquaintances, 
especially with those who, like himself, were attached to the investi- 
gation of Eastern languages and science. In 1768 he received a high, 
but an unprofitable compliment, in being selected to render into French 
a Persian Life of Nadir Shah, transmitted to the English government 
by the King of Denmark for the purpose of translation. To this per- 
formance, which was printed in 1770, Mr. Jones added a 'Treatise 
on Oriental Poetry,' in which several of the odes of Hafiz are trans- 
lated into verse. This also was written in French ; and it has justly 
been observed by a French writer in the 'Biographic Universelle,' 
that the occurrence of some imperfections of style ought not to interfere 
with our forming a high estimate of the talents of a man who, at the 
age of twenty-two, possessed the varied qualifications and recondite 
acquirements displayed in this work. By the end of the same year, 
1770, the author finished his * Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry,* a 
Latin treatise, which for its style is commended by the competent au- 
thority of Dr. Parr; and which has also obtained high praise for the 
taste and judgment displayed in selecting and translating the passages 
by which the text is illustrated. It was not printed till 1774. 

Not the least striking part of Mr. Jones's character was an ardent 
love of liberty, and a high and honourable feeling of independence in 
his own person. The former was displayed in his open and fearless 
advocacy of opinions calculated to close the road to preferment, such as 
an entire disapprobation of the American war, and a strong feeling of 
the necessity of reform in Parliament. It should also be noticed that 
at an early period he denounced in energetic language the abomination 
of the Slave Trade. His personal love of independence was at this time 
manifested in his resolution to quit the certain road to ease and compe- 
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tence which his connexion with the noble family of Spencer laid before 
him, to embark in the brilliant but uncertain course of legal adventure. 
Ambition was a prominent feature in Jones's character ; and it was his 
hope and his earnest wish to distinguish himself in the House of Com- 
mons as well as at the bar. He was admitted of the Middle Temple 
November 19, 1770; and his Oriental studies, though not entirely 
abandoned, especially at first, were thenceforth much curtailed until 
the prospect of being appointed to a judicial office in India furnished an 
adequate reason for the resumption of them. But he gave a proof that 
his devotion to Oriental had not destroyed his taste for Grecian learn- 
ing, by publishing in 1778 a translation of the ' Orations of Isaeus/ 
relative to the laws of succession to property in Athens. The subject 
appears to have interested him ; for in 1782, when his attention was 
again directed to the East, he published translations of two Arabian 
poems ; one on the Mohammedan law of succession to the property of 
intestates, the other on the Mohammedan law of inheritance. About 
the same time he translated the seven ancient Arabian poems, called 
Moallakat, or ' Suspended,' because they had been hung up, in honour 
of their merit, in the Temple of Mecca ; and to show, perhaps, that his 
attention had not been withdrawn from his immediate profession, he 
wrote an * Essav on the Law of Bailments.' 

Mr. Jones was called to the bar in 1774. Within two years' space 
he obtained a commissionership of bankrupts ; by what influence does 
not appear : it could not be from any professional eminence. A letter 
written to Lord Althorp so early as October, 1778, intimates a wish 
to obtain some judicial appointment in India, not only in consequence 
of the interest which he bad felt from an early age in every thing con- 
nected with the East, but from a motive which has sent other eminent 
men to the same unhealthy climate ; a feeling that pecuniary inde- 
pendence was almost essential to success in political life, and the hope 
of returning in the prime of manhood with an honourable competence. 

In 1780 Mr. Jones became a candidate to represent the University 
of Oxford. His political opinions were not calculated to win the 
favour of that learned body, and though respectably supported, he did 
not find encouragement to warrant him in coming to a poll. From 
this time forward Mr. Jones's mind was much occupied by the 
thought of going to India. His letters contain frequent allusions to 
the subject, and express doubt whether, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal friendship of Lord North, his own known views of politics, espe- 
cially his often and strongly-declared reprobation of the American war, 
would not interfere with his obtaining the desired promotion. The 
event proved him to be right, for it was not until after the formation of 
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the Shelbume ministry that he received informatioD of his appointment 
to a seat in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, March 3, 
1783. For this he was indebted to the friendship of Lord Ashburton 
(Mr. Dunning). The state of uncertainty in which he was so long 
retained interfered considerably with his attention to his legal 
practice, which was rapidly increasing. He was the more anxious on 
this subject^ because he had been long attached to Miss Shipley, 
daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph ; and his union with her was 
only deferred until professional success should place him in a fit station 
to support a family. His marriage took place in April, and in the 
same month he embarked for India. It remains to be noticed, that in 
1782 Mr. Jones had written an essay, entitled * The Principles of 
Government,' in a dialogue between a farmer and country gentleman^ 
intended to express in a cheap and simple form his own views on con- 
stitutional questions. This was first printed by the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information, of which Mr. Jones was a member : it was 
reprinted by his brother-in-law, the Dean of St. Asaph, who was in 
consequence indicted for libel. In the prosecution wliich ensued, 
Mr. Erskine made one of his first and most remarkable appearances, 
and the series of speeches which he delivered in this case prepared the 
way for the Libel Bill of 1792. 

Sir William Jones arrived in Calcutta in September, and entered 
on his judicial functions in December, 1 783. One of his first employ- 
ments was the organization of a scientific association, under the title 
of the Asiatic Society. The Governor-general, Warren Hastings, was 
requested to become president ; and on his declining to accept, as an 
honorary distinction, an office the real duties of which he was unable to 
fulfil. Sir William Jones was fitly placed at the head of that institution, 
which, but for him, probably would not have existed. The transac- 
tions of that society, under the name of * Asiatic Researches,' were 
published under his superintendence, and owe a large portion of their 
interest to the labours of his pen. Another work^ the ' Asiatic Mis- 
cellany,' was also indebted to him for several valuable contributions. 
But the perfect acquisition of the Sanscrit language was the chief em- 
ployment of that time wliich could be spared from his judicial labours; 
a task indeed subsidiary to those labours, and performed with the 
benevolent design of insuring to the Indian subjects of Britain a pure 
administration of justice, by rendering the knowledge of their laws 
accessible to British magistrates. Bound to adjudicate between the 
natives according to their own native laws, and ignorant for the most 
part of the very language in which those laws were written, the judges 
were obliged to have recourse to native lavryers, called Pundits, who 
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were regularly attached to the courts as a species of assessors. Of 
these men Sir W- Jones, no harsh or hasty reprover, says, " It 
would be unjust and absurd to pass indiscrimiaate censure on so 
considerable a body of men ; but my experience justifies me in de- 
claring that I could not, with an easy conscience^ concur in a decision 
merely on the written opinion of native lawyers, in a case in which 
they could have the remotest interest in misleading the court." The 
obvious remedy was to obtain a trustworthy digest of the Hindoo laws, 
which should then be accurately translated into English. The scheme 
indeed had been already undertaken in part at the desu*e of Mr. Hast- 
ings, by Mr. Halhed : but as the code of Hindoo law, compiled by 
that gentleman, was merely a translation from a defective Persian ver- 
sion of the original Sanscrit, it did not possess the requisite correctness, 
or authority. It appears from Sir W. Jones's correspondence, that at 
an early period he had contemplated supplying this great desideratum 
by his own labour and expense. But prudence did not warrant such 
an uncalled-for act of liberality ; and he addressed a letter to Lord 
Cornwallis, dated March 19, 1788, in which the necessity for such 
a work, and the means by which it might be executed, are fully laid down. 
It was to be compiled by the Mohammedan or Hindoo lawyers, working 
under the superintendence of a director and translator, who should be 
qualified to check and correct intentional or careless error : and a chief 
difficulty, in Sir W. Jones's own words, was " to find a person who, 
with a competent knowledge of the Sanscrit an<l Arabic, has a general 
acquaintance with the principles of jurisprudence, and a sufficient 
share even of legislative spirit, to arrange the plan of a digest, superin- 
tend the compilation of it, and render the whole, as it proceeds, into 
perspicuous English. Now (he continues), though I am truly con- 
scious of possessing a very moderate portion of those talents which I 
should require in the superintendent of such a work, yet I may without 
vanity profess myself equal to the labour of it ; — and I cannot but 
know that the qualifications required, even in the low degree in which 
X possess them, are not often found united in the same person." The 
proposal of course was eagerly accepted. That he should have acquired 
the necessary acquaintance, first with the language, then with the law, 
in the space of four years and a half, is sufficiently remarkable ; and the 
method in which he proposed to execute it will startle those who know 
the enervating influence of a tropical climate. " I should be able," he 
says, *^ if my health continued firm, to translate every morning, before 
any other business is begun, as much as the lawyers could compile, and 
the writers copy, in the preceding day." The quantity of work which 
Jones did in India was indeed astonishing ; but he was a severe econo** 
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mist of time, and even his hours of recreation were rendered service- 
able to the increase of knowledge. Botany especially was a favourite 
pursuit of his more leisure hours ; and his correspondence with Banks 
and others shows at once the zeal with which, when duty would per* 
mit, he followed that fascinating science, and the readiness with which 
he communicated his own discoveries to his friends, and laboured to 
answer their inquiries. Nor did he neglect poetiy. Several odes to 
Hindoo deities, originally published in the Asiatic Miscellany, will be 
found in his works ; and these, with an elegant and cultivated fancy, 
display considerable power of composition. He projected a more 
serious undertaking, — ^an epic poem, of which a Phoenician colonist of 
Britain was to be the hero, and the Hindoo mythology was to furnish 
the machinery : the whole being an allegorical panegyric on the British 
constitution, and furnishing Ihe character of a perfect King of England. 
But the extravagant fictions of the Hindoo religion have never proved 
permanently popular in an English dress ; and there is no reason to 
regret that this scheme never advanced beyond its first sketch. The 
author mpde a more acceptable present to European literature in trans- 
lating * Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring,' a very ancient Indian drama, 
which contains a lively, simple, and pleasing picture of the manners of 
Hindustan at a remote age. It is ascribed to the first century before 
Christ. 

For a catalogue of Sir W. Jones's works, we must refer to the 
edition published by Lady Jones. We have only noticed a few of the 
most important : to which are to be added, the series of anniversary 
discourses addressed to the Asiatic Society, and the translation of the 
' Ordinances of Menu.' The former, eleven in number, treat of the 
History, Antiquities, Arts, &c. of Asia, and more especially of the 
origin and connection of the chief nations among whom that quarter 
of the globe is divided. His last work was the translation of the 
* Ordinances of Menu,* " a system of duties " (we quote from the trans* 
lator's preface) '' religious and civil, and of law in all its branches, 
which the Hindoos firmly believe to have been promulged in the be^ 
ginning of time by Menu, son or grandson of Brahma, or, in plain 
language, the first of created beings, and not the oldest only, but the 
holiest of legislators : a system so comprehensive, and so minutely 
exact, that it may be considered as the Institutes of Hindoo law, pre- 
paratory to the copious Digest which has lately been compiled by 
Pundits of eminent learning." This was his last work. It was begun 
in 1786, though not completed and published till 1794, a short time 
before the author's death. 
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The private history of Sir William Jones, during the period of his 
life which was spent in India, affords very little scope for narration. 
During his first summer he nearly fell a victim to the climate ; but an 
absence of seven months spent in travelling recruited his strength, and 
after his return to Calcutta, in February, 1785, he seemed to be accli- 
mated, and suffered little from serious illness till his last fatal attack. 
His domestic habits are thus described by his biographer. Lord Teign- 
mouth. " The largest portion of each year was devoted to his profes- 
sional duties and studies ; and all the time that could be saved from 
these important avocations was dedicated to the cultivation of science 
and literature. While business required the daily attendance of Sir 
W. Jones in Calcutta, his usual residence was on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the distance of five miles from the court ; to this spot he 
returned every evening after sunset, and in the morning rose so early 
as to reach his apartments in town by walking, at the first appearance 
of the dawn. The intervening period of each morning, until the open- 
ing of the court, was regularly allotted and applied to distinct studies. 
He passed the months of vacation at his retirement at Crishnagur (a 
villa about fifty miles from Calcutta) in his usual pursuits." Those 
portions of his correspondence which are preserved in Lord Teign- 
mouth's life may be read with pleasure ; and indeed constitute the chief 
interest of the latter part of the work. Busy, tranquil, and cheerful, 
his life afforded little of material for the biographer : and but for the 
impaired health of his wife, his residence in India would have been one 
of almost unmixed happiness. Lady Jones was compelled to embark 
for England in December, 1793. The mere desire of increasing 
a fortune, which he professed to find already large enough for his 
moderate wishes, would not have tempted Sir William Jones to remain 
alone in Bengal : but he felt an earnest desire to complete the great 
work on Hindoo Law, which he had originated; and no appre- 
hension was felt on his account, as his constitution seemed to have 
become inured to the climate. But in the following spring he was 
attacked by inflammation of the liver, which ran its fatal course with 
unusual rapidity. He died, April 27, 1794. The ' Digest,' to which 
he had thus sacrificed his life, was completed by Mr. Colebrooke, and 
published in 1800. 

Blameless in his domestic relations, consistent and enlightened in his 
political views, an honest and indefatigable magistrate, few men have 
gone through life with more credit, or as far as it is possible to form 
an opinion, with more happiness than Sir William Jones. As a scho- 
lar, the circumstances of his life being considered, his acquirements 
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were extraordinary ; and in this light tbe most remarkable feature of 
his character was his singular facility in learning languages. A list, 
preserved in his own handwriting, thus classes those with which he 
was in any degree acquainted; they are twenty-eight in number. 
' Eight languages studied critically — English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. Eight studied less perfectly, but all 
intelligible with a dictionary — Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runic, 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. Twelve studied less perfectly, but 
all attainable: Thibetian, Pali, Pahlair, Deri, Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese." Besides law, which as his 
profession, was his chief business through life, his writings embrace a 
vast variety of subjects in the several classes of philology, botany, 
zoology, poetry original and translated, political discussion, geography, 
mythology, astronomy as applied to chronology, and history, especially 
that of the Asiatic nations. And the praise of ' adorning everything 
that he touched ' is singularly due to him, for the elegance of his style, 
and his power of throwing interest over the dry and uncertain inquiries 
in which he took such delight. As far as England is concerned, he 
was our great pioneer in Eastern learning ; and if later scholars, pro- 
fiting in part by his labours, have found reason to dissent from his 
opinions, it is to be recollected, as far as our estimate of his powers is 
concerned, that most men, who have obtained eminence in this recondite 
department of literature, have done so by the devotion of their undi- 
vided powers : what Jones accomplished was performed, on the con- 
trary, in the intervals of those official labours, to which the best hours 
and energies of his life were, as his first point of duty, devoted. What 
he had meditated, if life and leisure had been granted, may be inferred 
from the list of 'Desiderata,' which his biographer (vol. ii.,p.301,it is not 
said on what authority) regards as exhibiting liis own literary projects. 
The following emphatic panegyric, conceived in the warm language 
which affection naturally indulges in on such an occasion, has been pro- 
nounced on him by his friend and school-fellow. Dr. Bennet, Bishop of 
Cloyne. '' I knew him from the early age of eight or nine, and he was 
always an uncommon boy. Great abilities, great particularity of thinking, 
fondness for writing verses and plays of various kinds, and a degree of 
integrity and manly courage, of which I remember many instances, 
distinguished him even at that period. I loved and revered him, and 
though one or two years older than he was, was always instructed by 
him from my earliest age. In a word, I can only say of this wonder- 
ful man, that he had more virtues and less faults than I ever yet saw in 
any human being ; and that the goodness of his head, admirable as it 
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waa, was exceeded by that of his heart. I have never ceased to admire 
him from the moment I first saw him, and my esteem for his great 
qualities and regret for his loss will only end with my life." 

Due honours were paid after death to this great man. The Court 
of Directors placed a statue of him in St. Paul's cathedral; and Lady 
Jones erected a monument to him in the ante-chapel of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. Id conformity with his own expressed opiaion, tliat " the 
best monument that can be erected to a man of literary talent, is a good 
edition of his works," she caused them to be collected and printed in 
1799, in six quarto volumes. They have been reprinted in octavo. A 
life of Sir William Jones was afterwards written by Lord Teignmouth, 
his intimate friend in India, at Lady Jones's request. There is a 
memoir in the Annual Obituary for 1817, which is chiefly devoted to 
set forth the political opinions of Sir William Jones, in a stronger 
light than seemed fitting to his noble biographer. 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau, the son of a watch-maker at Geneva, was 
boro June 28, 1712. His mother dying while he was yet a child, his 
father took a second wife ; and he himself was placed at school at the 
village of Bossey, near Geneva, where he learnt but little, and was 
afterwards apprenticed to an engraver, a coarse, brutal man, whose 
treatment of him tended to sour a temper already wilful and mo- 
rose. He became addicted to idleness, pilfering, and lying. The 
fear of punishment for some act of especial misconduct induced him 
to run away from his master, and he wandered into Savoy, where find- 
ing himself totally destitute, he applied to the Bishop of Annecy, on 
the plea of wishing to be instructed in the Catholic religion. The 
bishop recommended bim to Madame de Warens, a Swiss lady, herself 
a convert to Catholicism, who lived at Annecy. She received the 
boy kindly, relieved his present wants, and afforded him the means of 
proceeding to Turin, where he entered the College of Catechumens, 
and after going through a preparatory course of instruction, abjured 
the reformed religion, and became a Catholic. But as he refused to 
enter into holy orders, on leaving the college be was again thrown 
upon bis own resources. He became a domestic servant; but his 
want of self-control and discretion rendered bim very unfit for his 
employment: and in 1730 he returned to the bouse of Madame 
de Warens, who received him kindly, and afforded him support 
and protection during the next ten years. Of his foolish, pro- 
fligate, and ungrateful course of life during this period, we have 
neither space nor wish to give an account : after many absences, and 
many returns, Rousseau quitted her finally in 1740, receiving letters 
of introduction to some persons at I^ons. Tutor, musician, and pri- 
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vate secretary to the French Ambassador, his restless temper and ver- 
satile mind led him successively from Lyons to Paris and Venice. 
From the last-named city he returned to Paris in 1745 ; and alight- 
ing at an obscure inn, met with a servant girl, Therese Levasseur, 
with whom he foimed a connexion which lasted all the rest of his life. 
He tried to compose music for the stage, but did not succeed in his 
attempts. He was next employed as a clerk in the office of M. 
Dupin^ Fermier-gen^ral, but did not remain long in his new employ- 
ment. In 1748 he became acquainted with Madame d'Epinay^ who 
proved afterwards oner of his steadiest and kindest friends. He fre- 
quented the society also of D' Alembert, Diderot, and Condillac, and he 
was engaged to write the articles on music for the Encyclopedic, which 
he did very ill, as he himself acknowledges. One day he saw by 
chance in an advertisement, that a prize had been offered by the Aca- 
demy of Dijon, for the best essay on the question. Whether the pro- 
gress of sciences and of the arts has been favourable to the morals of 
mankind ? He at once resolved to write for the prize, and apparently 
without having ever before considered the subject, made up his mind 
to take the negative side of the question. Diderot encouraged, but 
did not, as has been commonly said^ originate this determination. He 
supported his position, that science, literature, and art, have been fatal 
to the virtues and happiness of mankind, with a glowing eloquence ; 
and the Academy awarded him the prize. His success confirmed him 
in a turn for paradox and exaggeration ; and he seems to have adopted, 
as a general principle, the doctrine that the extreme opposite to wrong 
must necessarily be nght. At the same time his reputation as an 
author became established, and in a few years after his first essay, he 
was acknowledged to be one of the most, or rather the most, eloquent 
writer among his contemporaries. Meantime he persevered in his at- 
tempts at musical composition^ and wrote ' Le Devin du Village,' an 
opera which was played before the king at the Court Theatre of Fon- 
tainebleau, and met with the royal approbation. Rousseau was in one 
of the boxes with a gentleman belonging to the court. The king hav- 
ing expressed a desire to see the composer of the opera, Rousseau be- 
came alarmed or ashamed at the slovenly condition of his dress, and 
instead of repairing to the royal presence, he ran out of the house and 
hastened back to Paris. Naturally shy, he possessed neither ease of 
manners nor facility of address, and he could never throughout life 
subdue his own acute feeling of these deficiencies ; a feeling which of 
course tended to perpetuate and increase his awkwardness. This was 
the secret spring of most of his eccentricities. In order to hide his 
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imperfections^ he resorted to the plan of affecting to disregard manners 
altogether ; he put on the appearance of a cynic, of a misanthropist, 
which he was not in reality. 

It was about the year 1 750, soon after writing his dissertation for 
the Dijon prize, that he made a total change in his habits and mode 
of living. He gave up all refinement about his dress, laid aside his 
sword, bag, and silk stockings, sold his watch, but kept his linen ap- 
parel, which, however, was stolen from him shortly after* He spent 
one half of the day in copying music as a means of subsistence, and 
he found constant employment. Several persons who knew his cir- 
cumstances offered him three or four times the value of his labour, but 
he would never accept more than the usual remuneration. In 1753 he 
wrote his ' Lettre sur la Musique Fran^aise,' in which he asserted 
that the French had no music deseiTing the name, that they could not 
possibly have any, and then added, that ^' were they ever to have any 
it would be all the worse for them ;* a sentence unintelligible to his 
readers, aud probably to himself also. When years after this he heard 
Gluck, with whose music he was delighted, he observed to some one, 
^' this man is setting French words to very good music, as if on pur« 
pose to contradict me ;" and upon this reflection he broke off acquaint- 
ance with Gluck. However, his letter on French music sorely 
wounded the national vanity, and he was exposed to a sort of petty 
persecution in consequence of it. Rousseau wrote next his letter to 
D'Alembert, * sur les Spectacles,' which led to a controversy between 
them. He wrote also the ' Discours sur I'Origine de I'ln^galite parmi 
les Hommes,' for another prize of the Academy of Dijon, with a dedi- 
cation to the magistrates of his native town Geneva, which was much 
admired as a specimen of dignified eloquence. The discourse itself is 
composed in his accustomed paradoxical vein. He maintains that men 
are not intended to be sociable beings ; that they have a natural bias 
for a solitary existence; tliat the condition of the savage, untutored and 
free in his native wilds, is the natural and proper state of man ; and 
that every system of society is an infraction of man's rights, and a 
subversion of the order of nature. He assumes that men are all born 
equal by nature, disregarding the daily evidence of the contrary, in 
respect both of their physical and moral powers. His idea of the 
equal rights of men, which he afterwards developed in the * Contrat 
Social^' instead of being founded upon enlightened reason, religion, 
and morality, rests upon the base of his favourite theory, of man's 
equality in a state of nature ; while we know from experience, that 
those savage tribes who ap[)roach nearest to this imaginary natural 
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state, acknowledge no other right than that of the strongest. Most 
of Rousseau's paradoxes proceed from the false position assumed in his 
first dissertation, that a savage, unsocial state, is the very perfection of 
man's existence. 

After the publication of this discourse Rousseau repaired to Geneva, 
vrhere he was well received by his countrymen. He there abjured 
Catholicism and resumed the profession of the reformed religion. But 
he soon returned to Paris ; and, at the invitation of Madame d'Epinay, 
in 1756, took up his residence at the house called L'Hermitage, in the 
valley of Montmorency, near Paris. It was in this pleasant retirement 
that he began his celebrated novel * Julie, ou la Nouvelle Heloise,' 
which he finished in 1759. As a work of imagination and invention it 
is little worth ; but as a model of impassioned eloquence, it will be 
admired as long as the French language shall continue to be spoken 
or read by men. Rousseau, while he wrote it, was himself under 
the influence of a passion which he had conceived for the beautiful 
Madame d'Houdetot, Madame d'Epinay 's sister-in-law, a love totally 
hopeless and ridiculous on his part, but which no doubt inspired him 
while engaged in the composition of this work. When it appeared^ 
many people, especially women, thought that Julie was a real living 
object of his attachment, and the supposition being favourable to the 
popularity of the book and its author, Rousseau was not very anxious 
to undeceive them. He esteemed the fourth portion of the work the 
best. " The first two parts are but the desultory verbiage of feverish 
excitement, and yet I could never alter them after I had once written 
them. The fifth and the sixth are comparatively weak, but I let them 
remain out of consideration of their moral utility. . . My imagi- 
nation cannot embellish the objects I see ; it must create its own ob- 
jects. If I am to paint the spring, I must do it in winter; if to de- 
scribe a landscape, I must be shut up within walls : were I confined 
in the Bastille, I should then write best on the charms of liberty. I 
never could write as a matter of business, I can only do it through 
impulse or passion." (Rousseau's * Notes to the Nouvelle Heloise,' 
in Mercier and Le Tourneur's edition.) He had great difficulty in 
constructing his periods; he turned tliem and he altered them re- 
peatedly in his head, often while in bed^ before he attempted to put 
them on paper. 

La Nouvelle Heloise has been censured for the dangerous example 
it afibrds, and for the interest it throws upon seduction and frailty. 
The character of St. Preux is decidedly faulty, and even base^ in spite 
of all his sophistry, which however has probably led other young men 
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placed in a similar situation to forget the relative duties of society, and 
the obligations of hospitality. Here we perceive also the influence of 
Rousseau's favourite paradox; for in a state of nature, such as Rousseau 
has fancied it, the intimacy of St. Preux and Julie would have been 
unobjectionable. But then the relative position of the teacher, his pupil, 
and her parents, would not have been the same as in the novel, for they 
would have been all savages together. Rousseau has however redeemed 
the character of Julie after she becomes a wife, and he has thus paid a 
sincere homage to the sacredness of the marriage bond, and to the im- 
portance of conjugal duties, the basis of all society. Rousseau was 
not a contemner of virtue; he felt its beauty, though his prac- 
tice was by no means modelled on its dictates. He tells us himself 
the workings of his mind on this subject. " After much observa- 
tion I thought I perceived nothing but error and folly among phi- 
losophers, oppression and misery in the social order. In the delusion 
of my foolish pride I fancied myself born to dissipate all prejudices ; 
but then I thought that, in order to have my advice listened to, my 
conduct ought to correspond to my principles. I had been till then 
good-hearted, I now became virtuous. Whoever has the courage of 
showing himself such as he is, must, if he be not totally depraved , 
become such as he ought to be." It was probably in compliance with his 
growing sense of moral duty, that he married at last the woman he had 
so long been living with, when she was forty-seven years of age, and, 
as he himself acknowledges, was not possessed of any attractions of 
either mind or person, having nothing to recommend her except her 
attention to him, especially in his frequent fits of illness or despond- 
ency. He seems also to have bitterly repented, in the latter years 
of his life, having in his youth sent his illegitimate children to the 
foundling hospital. 

Rousseau's next work was the * Emile, ou de I'Education/ which 
appeared in 1762. It contains many excellent precepts, especially in 
the first part, although, as a whole system, it may be considered as 
impracticajble, at least in any state of society which has yet been formed 
upon the earth. It was remarked at the time, that the author, after 
having brought up his Emile to manhood, ought to create a new world 
for him to live in. Rousseau himself seems to have been of this opi- 
nion, for when a Mr. Angar introduced to him his son, whom he said 
he had educated according to the principles of the Emile, Rousseau 
quickly replied^ " So much the worse for you, and for your son too.'* 
The * Emile,' however, introduced some beneficial changes in the early 
treatment of children. It discredited the absurd practice of swaddling 
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infants like mummies^ to the manifest injury of their tender limbs ; it 
induced mothers of the higher ranks to suckle their children, instead of 
committing them to the care of nurses; it corrected several wrong 
principles of early education, such as that of ruling children through 
fear, of considering them as slaves having no will of their own, and of 
terrifying them by absurd stories and fables ; it inculcated freedom of 
body and mind, the necessity of amusement and relaxation, of appealing 
to the feelings of children, of treating them like rational beings. 
Rousseau may be truly called the benefactor of children. As he pro- 
ceeded, however, in his plan for boys grown older, Rousseau became 
involved in some of his favourite speculations about religion and meta* 
physics, which gave ofience to both Catholics and Protestants. The 
Parliament of Paris condemned the work. The Archbishop issued a 
mandement against it. The States-General of Holland likewise pro- 
scribed the book. At Geneva, it was publicly burnt by the hand of 
the executioner. The publication of the * Contrat Social, ou Prin- 
cipes du Droit Politique/ which appeared soon after, added to the 
storm against the author. It contains much speculative truth, 
combined vrith much ignorance of men's nature and passions. The 
idea of a perfect and universal model of government, without regard to 
local circumstances, seems chimerical. It is a curious fact that Rous- 
seau, after reading Bernardin de St. Pierre's political works, observed 
that they contained projects which were impracticable on account of a 
fundamental error, out of which the author was unable to extricate 
himself, namely, *' that of supposing that men in general and in all 
^ases will conduct themselves according to the dictates of reason and 
virtue, rather than according to their passions." Rousseau, in uttering 
these words, passed judgment on his own ' Contrat Social/ which he 
afterwards also acknowledged having written, " not for men but for 
angels." In fact, he never meant it for anything but a speculative 
treatise, and in his ' Considerations sur le Gouvernement de la 
Pologne/ published some years after, having to write for a practical 
purpose, he considerably modi&ed his former principles. 

In consequence of the excitement produced by these works, Rousseau 
left Paris for Switzerland in 1762. He went first to Yverdun, but 
the Senate of Berne enjoined him to leave its territory. He then 
repaired to Neuchatel, which was subject to the King of Prussia, and 
of which the old Marshal Keith was Governor. Keith received him 
very kindly, and Rousseau took up his residence at the village of 
Motiers, in the Val de Travers. There he wrote a Reply to the 
Archbishop of Paris, and a Letter to the Magistrates of Geneva, in 
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which he renounced his rights of citizenship. He next wrote the 
*' Lettres de la Montagne/" which is a series of severe strictures on 
the political government and church of Geneva. It is curious as 
a sketch of the old institutions of that republic, written by one of 
its own citizens. This work increased the existing irritation against 
its author, a feeling wliich spread even to the villagers of M otiers, who 
are said to have annoyed their eccentric visiter in various ways. 
Rousseau, however, is suspected of having greatly magnified, if not 
invented, some of the acts of aggression of which be complains. He 
spoke of them as amounting to a regular conspiracy against his person, 
and removed his abode to the little island of St. Pierre, on the lake of 
Bienne. Thence, after a time, as if to court notice, he wrote a letter 
to the Senate of Berne, requesting permis^on to remain on the island. 
For answer he received an order to quit the territory of the canton in 
twenty-four hours. At the invitation of his former friend Marshal 
Keith, he meditated a visit to Berlin. But the advice of some friends 
in Paris induced him to change his mind, and accept the friendly offer 
of our historian Hume, who was anxious to procure for him a safe 
asylum in England, where he might quietly attend to his studies and 
live in peace. Rousseau arrived in London in January, 1766 ; and in 
the following March, went to his intended home at Wootton in Derby- 
shire. Knowing the man he had to deal with, Hume, with the real 
kindness of character which he possessed, had sought by every means 
to avoid shocking the irritable delicacy or vanity of his protege : and 
the residence which he procured for him in the house of a man of 
fortune^ Mr. Davenport, is said to have been unexceptionable. But 
before long he quarrelled with both Hume and Davenport, left 
Wootton abruptly, and returned to France. The ostensible cause 
of all this was the publication of a letter in the newspapers, bearing 
the King of Prussia's name, and reflecting severely upon Rous- 
seau's weaknesses and eccentricities. Rousseau accused Hume, or 
some of his friends, of having written it. Hume protested in vain 
that he knew nothing of the matter. At last Horace Walpole acknow- 
ledged himself to be the author. Rousseau, however, would not be 
pacified, and attributed to Hume the blackest designs against him. 
The correspondence that passed between the parties on the subject is 
curious, and is given in the complete editions of our author's works. 
He afterwards seemed to say that during his residence in England he 
had been subject to fits of insanity. 

Returning to France, Rousseau led an unsettled life, with frequent 
changes in his place of residence, until June, 1770. He then returned 
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to Paris, and took lodgings in the Rue Platri^re, livhich has since been 
called Rue J. J. Rousseau. It is to be noticed that in the interim he had 
published his * Dictionnaire de Musique/ a work which has the repu- 
tation of being both imperfect and obscure. Indeed, notwithstanding 
his passionate fondness for the art, he never attained to a profound 
acquaintance with it. Passing through Lyons on his way to Paiis, 
he subscribed his mite towards the erection of a statue to Voltaire : 
thus avenging himself for the coarse abuse which the latter had on 
many occasions poured upon him, and which Rousseau never re- 
turned. Voltaire is said to have been exceedingly annoyed at this. 
After his return to the capital, he was overwhelmed with visits and 
invitations to dinner. Though there was a prosecution pending against 
him for his ' Emile,' he was left undisturbed : but at the same time 
he was cautioned not to exhibit himself too conspicuously in public ; 
advice which he utterly disregarded. He soon relapsed into his 
former misanthropy, and became subject to convulsive fits, which fear- 
fully disfigured his features, and gave a haggard expression to his 
looks. He fancied that every body was conspiring against him, and 
he also complained of inward moral sufferings which tortured his mind. 

Among other imaginary grievances he thought that the French 
ministers had imposed restrictions upon him with respect to his 
writings. One of his friends applied to the Due de Ohoiseuil to 
ascertain the fact. The Duke's answer, dated 1779, is as follows : 
" If ever I have engaged M . Rousseau not' to publish anything 
without my previous knowledge, of which fact however I have no 
remembrance, it could only have been in order to save him from fresh 
squabbles and annoyance. However, now that I have no longer the 
power of protecting him (the Duke had resigned his premiership), 
I fully acquit him of any engagement of the kind." 

As Rousseau was walking one day in the street Menil Montant, a 
large dog that was running before the carriage of the President Saint 
Fargeau tripped his legs, and he fell. The President alighted, 
expressed his regret at the accident, and begged the sufferer to accept 
of his carriage to return home. Rousseau, however, refused. The 
next day the President sent to inquire after his health. " Tell your 
master to chain up his dog," was the only reply. 

Being old and infirm, the labour of copying music had become too 
irksome for him : still he would accept of no assistance from his friends, 
though all his income consisted of an annuity of 1450 livres. His 
wife was also in bad health, and provisions were very dear at the 
time ; he therefore began to look out for a country residence. A friend 
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mentioned this to the Marquis de Girardin, who immediately offered 
Rousseau a permanent habitation at his chateau of Ermenonville, 
near Chantilly. Rousseau accepted the proposal^ and chose for his 
residence a detached cottage near the family mansion. He removed to 
it in May, 1778, and appeared more calm and contented in his new abode. 
He was fond of botany, and used to take long walks in quest of flowers 
with one of M. de Girardin's sons. On July 1st he went out as usual, 
but returned home fatigued and ill : he however slept quietly that night. 
Next morning he rose early according to his custom, and went out to 
see the sun rise ; he came back to breakfast, after which he went to his 
room to dress, as he intended to pay a visit to Madame de Girardin. 
His wife happening to enter his room shortly after, found him 
sitting with his elbow leaning on a chest of drawers. He said he 
was very ill, and complained of cold shivering and of violent pain in his 
head. Madame de Girardin being informed of this, came at once 
to visit him; but Rousseau, thanking her for all her kindness to 
him, begged of her to return home and leave him alone for the present. 
He then having requested his wife to sit by him, begged her forgive- 
ness for any pain or displeasure of which he might have been the cause, 
and said that his end was approaching, that he died in peace, as he never 
had intended or wished evil to any human being, and that he hoped in 
the mercy of God. He begged that M. de Girardin would allow him to 
be buried in his park. He gave directions to his wife about his papers, 
and requested her particularly to have his body opened, that the cause 
of his death might be ascertained. He then asked her to open the win- 
dow, *' that he might once more behold the beautiful green of the fields." 
'* How pure and beautiful is the sky ! " he then observed, " there 
is not a cloud. I trust the Almighty vnll receive me there above." 
In so saying, he fell on his face to the floor, and on raising him, life 
was found to be extinct. On opening the body, a considerable quan- 
tity of serum was found between the brain and its integuments. His 
sudden death was attributed by many persons to suicide : but there 
is no direct evidence of which we know to prove this. On the other 
side there is the positive assertion of the physician who examined the 
body, that his death was natural. Rousseau was buried in an island 
shaded by poplars, on the little lake of the park of Ermenonville. A 
plain marble monument was raised to his memory. 

The first part of his * Confessions/ which he had begun to write 
while at Wootton, was published in 1781. He had himself fixed the 
year 1800 for the publication of the second part, judging that, by that 
time, the persons mentioned in the work would be dead ; but, through 
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an abuse of conifidenoe on the part of the depositories of the MSS., it 
was published in 1788. His autobiography does not include the latter 
years of his life. 

Rousseau was temperate and frugal in his habits, disinterested and 
wann*hearted, and impressed with strong feelings against oppression 
and injustice. He was not envious of the fame or success of his brother 
authors. He never sneered at religion like Voltaire and others of his 
contemporaries, although in his speculative works he expressed his 
doubts concerning revelation, and brought forth the arguments that 
occurred to him on that side of the question : but he had none of the 
fanaticism of incredulity against Christianity. Of the morality of the 
Gospel he was a sincere admirer, and a most eloquent eulogist. ** I 
acknowledge/' he says in his ' Emile,' " that the majesty of the Scrip- 
tures astonishes me, that the holiness of the Gospel speaks to my heart. 
Look at the books of the philosophers ; with all their pomp, how little 
they appear by the side of that one book ! Can a book so sublime, and 
yet so simple, be the work of man ? How prejudiced, how blind that 
man must be, who can compare the son of Sophroniscus (Socrates) to 
the son of Mary I " With such sentiments Rousseau could not long 
agree with Helvetius, Diderot, D*Holbach, and their coterie. They, 
on their side, ridiculed and abused him, because he was too sincere 
and independent for them. '' I have spent my life," says Rous- 
seau, *' among infidels, without being seduced by them ; I loved and 
esteemed several of them, and yet their doctrine was to me insuffer- 
able. I told them repeatedly that I could not believe them. • . . 
I leave to my friends the task of constructing the world by chance. I 
find in the very architects of this new-fangled world, and in spite of 
themselves and their arguments, fresh proofs of the existence of a 
God, a Creator of all." A very good collection of the moral maxims 
scattered about Rousseau's works was published under the title of 
' Esprit, Maximes et Principes de J. J. Rousseau,' 8vo., Neuchatel, 
1774. 

Rousseau set to music about 100 French romances, which he called 
^ Consolations des Miseres de ma Vie.' Several editions of all his 
works have been made at different times : that by Mercier and Le 
Tourneur, 38 vols. 4to., has been long considered as one of the best. 
The edition of Lefevre, 22 vols. 8vo., 1819-20, and that of Lequien, 
21 vols. 8vo., 1821*2, are now preferred to all former ones. 
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John HAigftisoN was born in May^ 1693, at Foulby, in Yorkshire. 
His fath^, ,who;wa8 a joiner/ trained him from an eadyl elge^ to the 
same busibe^; bnt he.soon began to study machinery i Hetm'ned 
his attention to the mtehahism of clocks ; and/ to obviate the irregu- 
larities piaodueed in. their rate of going by variations of temperature, he 
invented the method of compensation/ employed in what is now cdled 
the gridiion fendulmny ^before the year. 1720. This contrivance con- 
sisted in, constructing a pendulum* with bars of different metals, 
having different rates ^ of expanl^ion so as to correct each other: it 
is described in all. popular 4;reati8es on physics. By this me^ns it 
is stated' that 'he. had, before the year above-mentioned, constructed 
two clocks which agr^d with each other within a second a month, 
and one of which, did not viary, on the whole, more thaUca minute 
in ten yeisirg.^ . . . , 

This success induced him to turn his attention to watches, or rather 
to time^keepers . for naval purposes. It would be impossible without 
the help of plates to render intelligible the rise and progress of his 
methods, for which we must refer the reader to treatises on Horology. 
His first instrument was tried upon the Humber, in rough weather, 
and succeeded so well that he was recommended to carry it to London, 
for the inspection of the Commissioners of Longitude. 

The question of the discovery of the longitude had been considered of 
national importance since the year 1714, when an Act was passed offer- 
ing 10,000/., 15,000/., and 20,000/. for any method of discovering the 
longitude within 60, 40, or 30 miles respectively. In 1735 Harrison 
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arrived in London with his time-piece, and showed it to several members 
of the Royal Society. He obtained a certificate of its goodness, signed 
by Halley, Smith, Bradley, Machin, and Graham, in consequence of 
which he was allowed to proceed with it to Lisbon, in a king's ship, 
in 1736. The watch was found to correct the ship's reckoning a 
degree and a half; and the commissioners thereupon gave Harrison 
500/., to enable him to proceed. He finished a second time-piece in 
1739, and a third in 1758, each nearer to perfection than the former, 
and both abounding in ingenious contrivances to overcome the effects 
of temperature, and of the motion of a vessel at sea. In 1741 he 
obtained another certificate, signed by almost every name of emi- 
nence in English science of the time. In 1749 the gold medal of the 
Royal Society was awarded to him. In 1761, having then a fourth 
time-piece in hand, but being convinced that the third was sufficiently 
correct to come within the limits of the act of parliament, he applied 
to the Commissioners for a trial of it. Accordingly, in 1761 
(Nov. 18), his son, William Harrison, was sent in a king's ship to 
Jamaica with the watch, and returned to Portsmouth, March 26, 
1762. On arrival at Port Royal, Jan. 19, 1762, the watch was found 
wrong only 5tv seconds ; and at its return, only 1 minute 54i seconds. 
This was sufficient to determine the longitude within 18 miles ; and 
Harrison accordingly claimed 20,000/., in a petition to the House 
of Commons, presented early in 1763. The Commissioners had 
awarded him 1,500/., and promised 1,000/. more after another voyage. 
Owing to some doubt as to the method of equal altitudes employed in 
finding the time at Port Royal, they do not appear to have been of 
opinion that the first voyage was conclusive. In 1763 an act passed, 
by which, firstly, no other person could become entitled to the reward 
until Harrison's claim was settled ; and, secondly, 5,000/. was 
awarded to him on his discovery of the structure of the instrument. 
But the Commissioners not agreeing about the payment, another 
voyage was resolved on, and Mr. William Harrison sailed again for 
Barbadoes, with Dr. Maskelyne, afterwards the Astronomer Royal. 
The result was yet more satisfactory than before ; and in 1765 a new 
act was passed, awarding to Harrison the whole sum of 20,000/. : the 
first moiety upon the discovery of his construction ; the second, so 
soon as it should be found that others could be made like it. In this 
act it is stated that the watch did not lose more than ten miles of the 
longitude. But Harrison had by this time been rendered unduly sus- 
picious of the intentions of the Commissioners. He imagined that 
Dr. Maskelyne had treated him unfairly, and was desirous of having 
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no method of finding the longitude except that of lunar obeervations. 
An account of the subsequent proceedings, of which the following 
is an abstract, was printed in self-defence by the Commissioners: — 
'. May 28, 1765, Mr. Harrison's son informs the Commissioners 
that he is ready to deliver the drawings and explanations, and expects 
a certificate that he is entitled to receive the first moiety of the 
reward. The Commissioners are unanimously of opinion that verbal 
explanations and experiments, in the presence of such persons as they 
may appoint, will be necessary. May 30, Mr. Harrison attends in 
person, and consents to the additional explanation ; and certain men 
of science, as well as watchmakers, are instructed to receive them. 
June 13, Mr. Harrison, being present, is informed that the Board is 
ready to fix a time to proceed, on which he denies ever having given his 
assent, and refers to a letter which he had delivered at the last meet- 
ing. The letter had not, says the Commissioners* Minute, been deli- 
vered, but had been left upon the table, unnoticed by any one. It was to 
the efiect that Harrison was willing to give further verbal explanation, 
but requires to know to whom it must be given ; " for," says he, " I 
will never attempt to explain it to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, 
and who they may appoint ; nor will I ever come under the directions 
of men of theory." He further refuses to make any experimental 
exhibition, and ends by complaining of the usage he has received. He 
was then told by the Board that he would only be asked for experiments 
in cases where there were operations which could not be fully ex- 
plained by words, such, for instance, as the tempering of the springs ; 
on which he left the Board abruptly, declaring, " that he never would 
consent to it, as long as he had a drop of English blood in his body." 
The Commissioners thereupon declined further dealing with him. 

The reason of the above absurd conduct we suspect to have been, 
that Harrison desired, in addition to the large reward claimed by him, 
to have a monopoly of the manufacture of his watches, such as would 
have necessarily been created for his benefit, had he been allowed to keep 
his actual methods of working a secret. For he offered, upon receiv- 
ing the reward, '' to employ a sufficient number of hands, so as with 
all possible speed to furnish his Majesty's navy, &c. &c., not doubting 
but the public will consider the charge of the outset of the undertaking." 
We quote here from the Biographia Britannica, in the last volume of 
which, published in 1766, is an account of him, from materials avowedly 
furnished by himself, and plainly written by a partisan. It is the only 
instance we can find in which a memoir of a living person has been 
inserted in that work. 
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The next circmnstance we find, (for there is no connected history 
of this discussion^ which exists only in a nnmher of detached pam- 
phlets,) is the delivery of the watch to Dr. Maskelyne, at the Royal 
Observatory, in May, 1766, that its rate of going might there be tried. 
The Report of the Astronomer Royal states, that it could not be de- 
pended upon within a degree of longitude in a voyage of six weeks ; 
and a very angry pamphlet, published by Harrison in the following 
year, accuses Maskelyne of having treated the instrument unfairly. 
Many circumstances are stated which now appear ludicrous, and some 
which, if true, would have reflected discredit on the Conunissioners. 
But nothing can be inferred, after the refusal of Harrison to accede to 
the very reasonable demand of the Commissioners, except that he was 
most probably as wrong in his suspicions as he had been fo<dish in his 
dealings. The end of this dispute was, that in 1767 Harrison com- 
plied with the conditions insisted upon; and, it having been found 
that his improvements were such as admitted of execution by another 
person, he received the whole sum awarded to him by the Act of Par- 
liament. 

Harrison was not a well-educated man, and was deficient in the 
power of expressing his meaning clearly. It was easier for him, no 
doubt, to make two watches than to explain one ; and hence, perhaps, 
his aversion to '' men of theory," who troubled him for descriptions 
and explanations. 

He died in 1776, at his house in Red Lion Square, having been 
engaged during the latter years of his life in bringing his improvements 
8^ nearer to perfection. His last work, which was tried in 1772, was 
found to have erred only four seconds and a half in ten weeks. 

In his younger days, some church-bells, which were out of tune, set 
him upon examining the musical scale, with a view to correct them. 
He communicated his ideas on the subject to Dr. Smith, who confinned 
and extended them in his well-known work on Harmonics. In the 
Preface it is stated that Harrison made the interval of the major-third 
bear to that of the octave the proportion of the diameter of a circle to its 
circumference. This, he said, he did on the authority of a friend, who 
assured him it would give the best scale. Harrison himself wrote a 
treatise on the scale, but we do not know whether it was published. 

He is, on the whole, a fine instance of the union of originality with 
perseverance. The inventions, of which it takes so short a space to tell 
the history, were the work of fifty years of labour, and to them the art 
of constructing chronometers, and consequently the science of navi- 
gation, is indebted for much of its present advanced state. 
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Michel, 'Seigneur, or Lord, of Montaigne, a feudal estate in the 
province of 'Perigord, near the river Dordogne, wa» born February 
28, 1533, of a family said to have been originally from England. He 
was a younger son ; -but, by the death of his eldec brother, inherited 
the estate by' the title of which he is known. His father, a blunt 
feudal noble, who bad served in the wars of Frailcis I., placed him out 
at nurBe in- a village of his domain, and directed that he should be 
treated in the saijie manner as the children -of the peasants. As sood 
as he could speak, he was placed under the care of a- German tutor, 
selected for his ignorance of the French, and inthnate acquaintance 
with the Greek and- Ltftin languages'. AH Afontaigne's intercourse 
with his yreci-ptfbr wais carried on in Latin; and even his parents made 
a rule never fb address him except in that language, of which they 
picked up' a sufficient number of words for common purposes. Tha 
attendants- were enjoined to follow the ' same practice. " They all 
became latinized," says Montaigne himself, " and even the villagers 
around learnt words in that language, some of which took root in the 
country, and became of common use among the people." Thus, 
without any formal course of scholastic teaching, Montaigne spoke 
Latin long before he could speak French, which he was afterwards 
obliged to learn as if it had been a foreign language. When, at 
a mature age, he was writing his Essays, he professed to be still 
ignorant of grammar, having learnt various languages by practice, and 
not knowing yet the meaning of adjective, conjunctive, or ablative. 
(Essais, b. i. c. 48.) This last assertion probably is not to be taken 
Btricdy to the letter. He studied Greek also by way of pasHme, 
rather than as a task. The object of his father was to make him learn 
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without constraint and from his own wish ; and, as an instance of the old 
soldier's whimsical notions on education, he caused his son to be 
awakened in the morning to the sound of music, that his nervous 
system might not be injured by any sudden shock. At six years old 
Montaigne was sent to the College of Guienne, at Bordeaux, an 
establishment which then enjoyed a very high reputation. He soon 
made his way to the higher classes ; and at thirteen years of age 
had completed his college education. Having no taste for military 
life, which was then the usual career of young noblemen, he studied 
the law; and in 1554 was made Councillor (or Judge) in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, in which capacity he acted for several 
years. He went several times to Court, and enjoyed the favour of 
Henry H., by whom, or as some say, by Charles IX., he was made a 
Gentleman of the King's Chamber, and Knight of the Order of 
St Michel. Among his brother councillors at. Bordeaux there was 
a young man of distinguished merit, called La Bo&tie, for whom 
Montaigne conceived a feeling of the most romantic friendship, which 
soon became reciprocal. The sentiments and opinions of the two 
seem to have sympathized in an extraordinary degree. La BoStie 
died young, but his friend's affection survived : a chapter of the 
Essays is devoted to his memory, and in other parts of Montaigne's 
writings we find frequent recurrence to the same subject. 

Montaigne married Fran^oise de la Chassaigne when he was 
thirty-three years of age; and this he did, as he says, in consequence 
of external persuasions, and in order to please his friends rather than 
himself, for he was not inclined to a married life ; '' but once married, 
although he had been till then considered a licentious man, he oh- 
served the conjugal laws more strictly than he had himself expected." 
On succeeding to the family estate, on which he generally resided, he 
took the management of it into his own hands ; and although his father, 
judging from his habits of abstraction and seeming carelessness of 
worldly objects, had foretold that he would ruin his patrimony, Mon- 
taigne, at his death, left the property if not much better, certainly not 
worse than he found it. He was not rich, for we are told, by Balzac, 
that his income did not exceed 6000 livres, which was no great revenue 
for a country gentleman; even at that time. In 1569 he transla^d into 
French a Latin work of Sebpnde or Sebon, in defence of the mysteries 
and doctrines of the Church of Rome, against Luther and other Pro- 
testant writers. France was at that time desolated by civil and reli- 
gious war. Montaigne, although he evidently disapproved of the 
conduct of the Court towards the Protestants, yet remained loyal to 
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the King. He lived in retirement, and took no part in public affairs; 
except by exhorting both parties to moderation and mutual charity^ 
By this conduct he became, as it generally happens, obnoxious to both 
factions, and he incurred some danger in consequence. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew plunged him into a deep melancholy. He de- 
tested cruelty and the shedding of blood, and in several passages of 
his Essays has animadverted in strong terms upon the atrocities com-*' 
mitted against the Protestants. It was about this dismal epoch of 
1572, when, solitude and melancholy urging him to the task, he began 
to write that celebrated work, of which we shall presently speak more 
at length. It was first published in March, 1580; and had great 
success. After some time, Montaigne printed a new edition of it, 
with additions ; but without making any alterations in the part which 
hlid appeared before. The popularity of the book was such that in d 
few years there was hardly a man of education in France who had not 
a copy of it. 

' Soon after the first publication of his Essays, Montaigne under-" 
took a journey for the sake of his health. He went to Germany, 
Switzerland, and, lastly, to Italy. He visited several bathing-places, 
among others, Baden, and the baths of Lucca in Tuscany. He pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he was well received by several Cardinals 
and other persons of distinction, and was introduced to Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. Montaigne was delighted with Rome ; he found himself 
at home among those localities and monuments which were connected 
with his earliest studies, and with the first impressions of his child- 
hood. His remarks on what he saw in the course of his journey are 
those of a man of penetration, sincere and plain spoken, and written 
in bis peculiar antique style. His MS. journal, after lying forgotten 
for nearly two centuries, was discovered in an old chest in the chateau 
of his family, and published in 1775, by M. de Querlon, under- the 
following title, * Journal du Voyage de Michel de Montaigne en Italic, 
par la Suisse et TAllemagne,' en 1580-1:' It is one of the earliest 
descriptions of Italy in a modern language. In this journey, Mon-* 
taigne received the freedom of the city of Rome, by a special bull of 
the Pope^ which he valued as the proudcflst distinction of his life. 

While he was abroad, he was elected mayor of Bordeaux by the 
votes of the citizens ; an honour which he would have declined, but 
that the king, Henry IIL, insisted on his accepting of it. This was 
a mere honorary office, no emolument being attached to it. Thc^ 
appointment was for two years ; but Montaigne was re-elected at the 
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expiration of that period, which Was a mark of public favour of rare 
x)ccurrence. 

On retiring from his office, Montaigne returned to his estate. The 
country was then ravaged by the war of the League. He had great 
difficulty in saving his family and property in the midst of the con- 
tending parties, and once narrowly escaped assassination in his cha- 
teau. To add to the miseries of civil war, the plague broke out in his 
neighbourhood in 1586 ; and he then, with his family, left his home 
and became a wanderer, residing successively at several friends' houses 
in other parts of the country. He was at Paris in 1 588, busy about 
a new edition of his Essays. It appears from De Thou, that about 
this time he was employed in negotiation with a view to mediate peace 
between Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., and the Duke of 
Guise. At Paris, he made the acquaintance of Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, a young lady, who had conceived a kind of sentimental 
affection for him by reading his book. In company with her mother, 
she visited and introduced herself to him, and from that time he called 
her his '' fille d*alliance," or adopted daughter, a title which she re- 
tained for the rest of her life, as she never married. This attach- 
ment, which, though warm and reciprocal, has every appearance of 
being of a purely platonic nature^ is one of the remarkable circum<> 
stances of Montaigne's life. At the time of his death. Mademoiselle 
de Gournay and her mother crossed one-half of France, in spite of 
the civil troubles and the insecurity of the roads, to mix their tears 
with those of his widow and daughter. 

On his return from Paris, in the latter part of 1588, Montaigne 
stopped at Blois, with De Thou, Pasquier, and other Mends. The 
famous States-General were then assembled in that city, where the 
murder of the Duke of Guise, and of his brother, the Cardinal, soon 
after took place (23d and 24th December, 1588). Montaigne had 
long foreseen that the civil dissensions could only terminate with the 
death of one of the great party leaders ; and he also said to De Thou 
that Henry of Navarre was inclined to embrace the Catholic faith, 
were he not afraid of being forsaken by his party ; and that, on the 
other side. Guise himself would not have been averse from adopting 
the Protestant religion, if he could thereby have promoted his ambi- 
tious views. After these events, Montaigne returned to his chateau. 
In the following year, he became acquainted with Pierre Charron, a 
theological writer of considerable reputation. An intimate friendship 
ensued between the two authors ; and Charron, in his book * De la 
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Sagesse/ borrowed many thoughts from the Essays, mrhiiih he held in 
high estimation. Montaigne, by his ^nll, empowered Gharron to assume 
the coat of arms of his family, as he himself had no male issue, 

Montaigne's health had been declining for some time; he was 
afflicted with gravel and cholic, and he was obstinately resolved 
against consulting physicians. In September, 1592, he fell ill of ja 
malignant quinsy, which kept him speechless for three days, during 
which he had recourse to his pen to signify to his wife his last inten* 
tions. He desired that several gentlemen of the neighbourhood should 
be requested to come and take leave of him. When they were 
assembled in his room, a priest said mass, and at the elevation of the 
host, Montaigne half raised himself on his bed, with his hands joined 
together, and in that attitude expired, September 13, ] 592, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. His body was buried at Bordeaux, in the 
church of the Feuillans, where a monument was erected to him by his 
widow. He left an only daughter, heiress of his property. 

Montaigne's Essays have been the subject of much and veiy con- 
flicting criticism. If we consider the age and the intellectual condi- 
tion of the country in which the author was born, we must pronounce 
them a very extraordinary work, not so much on .account of the 
learning contained in them, as for the philosophical spirit and the 
frank, independent, liberal tone that pervades their pages. Civilization 
and literature were then at a low ebb in France ; the language was 
hardly formed, the country was still torn by the rude turbulence, 
and subject to the oppression, of feudal lords and feudal laws; 
and was, moreover, distracted by ignorant fanaticism, by deadly into- 
lerance, and by civil factions, rendered more fierce by religious feuds. 
It is very remarkable that, in a remote province of a country so 
situated, a country gentleman, himself belonging to the feudal aristor 
cracy, should have composed a work full of moral maxims and prer 
cepts, conceived in the spirit of the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
and founded, not on the sanctions of revealed religion, but on a sort 
of natural system of ethics, on the beauty of virtue, on the iunate sense 
of justice, on the lessons of history. It is almost more reniarkable 
that such a book should have been read with avidity amidst the 
turmoil of factions, the din of civil war, the knell of persecution and 
massacre. 

The morality of the Essays has been called, and justly so, a 
pagan morality : it is not founded on the faith and the hopes of a 
Christian ; and its principles are in many respects widely different 
from those of the Gospel. Scepticism was the bias of Montaigne's 
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mind ; his philosophj is, in great measoie, that of Seneca, and odier 
anoent writers, whose bodes were the first that were pot into his 
hands when a child. Accordingly, Pascal, ^uccds^ Ijeclerc, and other 
Christian moralists, while rendering lull justice to Montaigne's talents 
and the many good sentiments scattered about the Essays, are very 
severe upon his ethics, taken as a system. Yet he was not a de- 
termined infidel, for not only in the Essays, but in die journal of his 
travels, which was not intended for publication, he manifests Christian 
sentiments ; and we have seen that the mode of his death was that of a 
Christian. In his chapter on prayers, (Essais, b. L 56,) he recom- 
mends the use of the Lord's Prayer in terms evidently sincere; and in 
a preceding chapter^ after speaking of two sorts of ignorance, the one, 
that which precedes all instruction, and the other, that which follows 
partial instruction, he says, that " men of simj^ minds, dev<Md of 
curiosity and of learning, are Christians through reverence and obe- 
dience ; that minds of middle growth and moderate capacities are the 
most prone to error and doubt ; but that higher inteUects, more clear- 
sighted and better grounded in science, form a superior class of be- 
lievers, who, through long and religious investigations, arrive at the 
fountain of light of the Scriptures, and feel the mystmous and divine 
meaning of our ecclesiastical doctrines. . And we see some who reach 
this last stage, through the second, with marvellous fiiiit and confir- 
mation ; and who, having attained the extreme boundary of Christian 
intelligence, enjoy their success with modesty and thanksgivings, ac- 
companied by a total reformation of their morals, unlike those men of 
another stamp, who, in order to clear themselves of the suspicion of 
their past errors, beccme violent, indiscreet, unjust, and throw discredit 
on the cause which they pretend to serve/' (Essais, b. i. ch. 54.) And 
a few lines after, he modestly places himself in the second rank, of those 
who, disdaining the first state of uninformed simplicity, have not yet 
attained the third and last exalted stage, and who, he says, are thereby 
rendered ** inept, importunate, and troublesome to society. But I, for 
my part, endeavour, as much as I can, to fall back upon my first and 
natural .condition, from which I have idly attempted to depart." 
Although we may not trust implicitly to the sincerity of this modest 
admission, yet we clearly see from this and other passages, that Mon- 
taigne's mind was anything but dogmatical, and that he felt the inse- 
curity of hi^ own philosophy, which was made up of impulses and 
doubts, rather than of argumentation and conviction. 

Montaigne has been also censured for several licentious and some 
cynical passages of his ' Essais.' This licentiousness, however, is 
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rather in the expressions than in the meaning of theouithor. He 
spoke plainly of things which are not alhidfsd to in a more refined 
state of society, but he did so evidently withoi;t mischievous intentions, 
and as a thing of common occurrence in hi| days. His early fami- 
liarity with the Latin classics probably contri))uted to this habit. 

Notwithstanding these faults, Montaigi^e's Essays are justly 
admu'ed for the spund sense, honesty, and b^&uty which abound in 
them. * The best parts of them (says a French critic) are those 
in which he speaks of the passions and inclinations of men ; as for 
his learning, it is vague, not methodical, ^nd uncertain ; and his 
philosophical maxims are often dangerous.' (Afelanges d'Histoire et de 
Idtterature/ Rouen, 1699, tom.i. p. 133.) Montaigne. combats most 
earnestly all the malignant feelings inhereat in man, inhumanity, 
injustice, oppression, uncharitableness ; cruelty he detests, his whole 
nature was averse from it. His chapters op pedantry and on the 
education of children are remarkably good. He throws, at times, 
considerable light on the state of society and manners in France in 
his time, which may be considered as the last period of feudal power in 
that country. In his chapter on the inequality among men, he speaks 
of the independence of the French nobility, especially in the provinces 
remote from the Court, as Britanny ; where th^ feudal lords living on 
their estates, surrounded by their vassals, their officers and .valets, 
their household conducted with an almost royal ceremonial, heard of 
the king but once a-year as if he were some distant king or Sultan 
of Persia, and only remembered him on the score of some distant 
relationship, which they hold carefully registered among their ancestral 
documents. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay edited Montaigne's 'Essais' in 1635, 
and dedicated the edition to the Cardinal de Riel^elieu. I^e wrote a 
long preface to it, which is a zealous apology fpr Montaigne smd his 
works against the charges of the earlier critios. An edition of the 
'Essais' was published by Pierre Coste, 3 vols. 4to. Lcmdon, 1724'» 
enriched with valuable notes and several letters of Montaigne at the 
end of the third volume. The edition of Paris, 3 vols. .4to. 1725, 
is, in great measure, a reprint of that of Cqste, except that the pub- 
lishers have added extracts of the. various judgments of the most dis- 
tinguished critical writers concerning the ' Bssais,' and also two more 
letters of Montaigne's at the end. These additions render this Paris 
edition the most complete.' The ex-senator Vernier published in 
1810, * Notices et Observations pour faciliter la lecture des Essais 
de Montaigne/ Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. It is « useful commentary. 



Alexander Pope was born in London, June 8, 1688.. His father 
was a merchant, of good family, attached to the Rotnan Catholic reli- 
gion ; and his own childish years were spent, first under the tuition of 
a priest, then at a Roman Catholic Seminary at Twyford, near 
Winchester. He taaght himself to write by copying printed books, 
in the execution of which- he attained great neatness and exactness. 
When little more than eight years old he accidentally met with 
Ogilby's Translation of Homer. The rersifiealion is insipid and life- 
less ; but the stirring events and captivating character of the story so 
possessed hia mind, that Ogilby became a favourite book. When 
about t«i years old he was removed from Twyford to a school at 
Hyde Park Corner. He had there occasional opportunities of 
frequenting the theatre ; whiffh suggested to him the amusement of 
turning the chief events in Homer into a kind of play, composed 
of a succession of speeches from Ogilby, strung together by verses 
of his own. In these two schools he seems, instead of advancing, to 
have lost what he had gained under bis first tutor. When twelve 
years old he went to live with his parents at Binfield, in Windsor 
Fcvest.' He there became acquainted with the writings c^ Spenser, 
Waller, and Dryden.- For the latter he conceived the greatest 
admiration. He saw him once, and commemorates the event in 
his correspondence, under the words " Virgilium tantum vidi :" but 
he was too young to have made acquaintance with that master of 
English verse, who died in 1701. He studied Dryden's works with 
equal attention and pleasure, adopted them as a model of rhythm, 
and copied the struotUFe of that author's periods. This was, how- 
ever, 80 far from a grovelling imitation, that It enabled him to raise 
English rhyme to the most perfect melody of which it is capable. 
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In the retirement of Binfield, Pope laboured successfully to make 
amends for the loss of past time. At fourteen years of age he 
had written with some elegance, and at fifteen had attained some 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, to which he soon added 
French and Italian. In 1704 he began his pastorals, published in 
1709, which introduced him, through Wycherley, to the acquaintance 
of Walsh, who proved a sincere friend to him. That gentleman dis- 
covered at once that Pope's talent lay less in striking out new thoughts 
of his own, than in easy versification, and in improving what he bor- 
rowed from the ancients. Among other useful hints, he pointed out 
that we had several great poets, but that none of them were correct ; 
he therefore admonished him to make that merit his own. The advice 
was gratefully received ; and Pope's correspondence shows that it was 
carefully followed. His melodious numbers, so marked a feature of 
his style, were in a great measure the result of that suggestion. 

In the same year, 1704, he wrote the first part of his ' Windsor 
Forest': the whole was not published till 1713. The fault charged 
on this poem is, that few images are introduced which are not equally 
applicable to any other sylvan scenery. It was dedicated to Lord Lans- 
downe, whom he mentions as one of his earliest acquaintance. To 
those already named, may be added Bolingbroke, Congreve, Garth, 
Swift, Atterbury, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, whose friendship he 
had gained at sixteen or seventeen years of age. Pope, to his credit 
be it set down, cultivated friendships not only with the great, but 
with his brethren among the poets. Wycherley indeed was infected 
with the weakness of the archbishop in ' Gil Bias,' touching his own 
compositions, and the young poet was imprudently caustic in his cri- 
ticism on the old one. Their correspondence was consequently dropped ; 
and though renewed through the mediation of a common friend, it was 
with no revival of cordiality. But in 1728, some time after Wycher- 
ley's death, his poems were republished; and in the following year 
Pope printed several letters which had passed between them, in vin- 
dication of Wycherley 's fame as a poet, in answer to certain misrepre- 
sentations prefixed to that edition. This quarrel was a trying affair in 
the outset of Pope's career, and his conduct had been above his years ; 
but young as he was, his talents were now beginning to ripen. His 
example confirms the truth of Lord Bacon's remark, that personal 
deformity acts as a spur to that improvement of the mind, which is 
most likely to rescue him who is curtailed of his due proportion from 
a sense of degradation. 

To this early period of Pope's life belong the ' Messiah,' the ' Ode 
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for St. Cecilia's Day/ * Verses to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady/ and other of Pope's minor pieces, which were collected and 
published in a small 8vo. volume in 1720. It is stated in a note to 
Dr. Johnson's Life, that Pope himself was the object of the passion 
commemorated in the last-mentioned poem. The date of that most 
brilliant composition, * Eloisa to Abelard/ is uncertain. The ' Essay 
on Criticism ' was written in 1709, " A work," says Johnson, " which 
displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of distinction, such 
acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient and 
modern learning, as are not often attained by the maturest age and 
longest experience." Pope's fame was carried to its height by the 
' Rape of the Lock.' That poem originated in an impertinence oflFered 
by Lord Petre to Mrs. Arabella Fermor, which led to a quarrel between 
their respective families. Both parties were among Pope's acquaint- 
ance, and this lively piece was written to produce a reconciliation, in 
which it succeeded. The universal applause given to the first sketch 
induced the author to enrich it with the machinery of the Sylphs. 
In that new dress the two cantos, extended to five, came out in 1712, 
accompanied by a letter to Mrs. Arabella Fermor, to whom he after- 
wards addressed another after her marriage^ in the spruce and courtly 
style of Voiture. A sentence or two may be quoted as a sample of 
the poet's epistolary manner. " Madam, you are sensible, by this time, 
how much the tenderness of one man of merit is to be preferred to the 
addresses of a thousand ; and by this time, the gentleman you have 
made choice of is sensible how great is the joy of having all those 
charms and good qualities which have pleased so many, now applied to 
please one only. ... It may be expected, perhaps, that one who has 
the title of being a wit should say something more polite upon this 
occasion ; but I am really more a well-wisher to your felicity, than a 
celebrator of your beauty. ... I hope you will think it but just that 
a man, who will certainly be spoken of as your admirer after he is 
dead, may have the happiness, while he is living, to be esteemed. 
Yours, &c." This letter is sometimes annexed to the poem, and not 
injudiciously, as it completes the winding-up in the happy marriage 
of the heroine. In the same year he published his * Temple of Fame,* 
which, according to his habitual caution, he had kept two years in his 
study. It appears from one of his letters, that at that time he had 
made some progress in translating the Iliad : in 1713, he circulated 
proposals for publishing his translation by subscription. He had been 
pressed to this undertaking some time before by several of his friends, 
and was now encouraged in the design by others. The publication of 
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the first four books, in 1715, gave general satisfaction ; and so mate- 
rially improved the author's finances, that he resolved to come nearer 
to his friends in the capital. With that view, the small estate at Bin- 
field was sold, and he purchased a house at Twickenham, whither he 
removed with his father and mother before the end of the year 1715. 
While employed in the decoration of his seat, he could not forbear 
doubling his pleasures by boasting of it in his communications with his 
friends.' In a letter to Mr. Blount he says, in his customary tone of 
gallantry, '* The young ladies may be assured that I make nothing new 
in my gardens, without wishing to see them print their fairy steps in 
every corner of them. . . . You'll think I have been very poetical in 
this description, but it is pretty nearly the truth." This letter was 
written in 1725. Warbuilon tells us that the improvement of his 
celebrated grotto was the favourite amusement of his declining years : 
not long before his death, by enlarging and ornamenting it with ores 
and minerals of the richest and rarest kind, he had made it a most 
elegant and romantic retirement. But modern taste will scarcely con- 
firm the reverend editor's assertion, that " the beauty of his poetic 
genius, in the disposition and ornaments of those romantic materials, 
appeared to as much advantage as in any of his best-contrived poems." 
Pope's father survived his removal to Twickenham only two years. 
The old gentleman had sometimes recommended to his son the study 
of medicine, as the best method of increasing his scanty patrimony. 
Neglect of pecuniary considerations was not among Pope's weak- 
nesses : he did not indeed engage in the medical profession ; but he 
took other opportunities of pushing his fortune. With this view, he 
published an edition of his collected poems in 1717; a proceeding as 
much suggested by profit as by fame. In the like disposition, he under- 
took a new edition of Shakspeare, which was published in 1721. The 
execution of it proved the editor's unfitness for the task which he had 
undertaken. Immediately after the completion of the Iliad, in 1720, 
Pope engaged, for a considerable sum, to undertake the Odyssey. Only 
twelve books, however, of the translation proceeded from his own pen : 
the rest were done by Broome and Fenton under his direction. The 
work was completed in 1725. The follovnng year was employed, in 
concert with Swift and Arbuthnot, in the publication of miscellanies, 
of which the most remarkable is the celebrated ' History of Martinus 
Scriblerus.* About this time, as he was returning home one day in 
Lord Bolingbroke's chariot, it was overturned on Chase Bridge, near 
Twickenham, and thrown with the horses into the river. The glasses 
being up, Pope was nearly drowned, and was extricated with difficulty 
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from his hazardous situation. He lost the use of two fingers, in con- 
sequence of a severe cut from the broken glass. 

Having secured an independent fortune. Pope endeavoured to 
protect his literaiy fame from all future attacks, by browbeating every 
one into silence ; this he hoped to accomplish by the poem of the 
' Duuciad/ which came out in 4to. in the year 1727. He somewhere 
s^ays, that the life of an author is a state of warfare : he now showe4 
himself a master in literary tactics, a great captain in offensive as well 
as defensive war. The poem made its first appearance in Ireland, 
cautiously, as a masked battery ; nor was the ti'iumph completed with^ 
out the co-operation of an Eugene with this satirical Marlborough in 
the person of Swift, who furnished some of the materials in his own mas- 
terly style of sarcasm. The improved edition was printed in London 
in 1728. Sir Robert Walpole presented it to the King and Queen, 
and, probably at the same time, offered to procure the author a pension ; 
but Pope refused this, as he had before, in 1714, rejected a similar 
proposal from Lord Halifax. In a letter to Swift, written about this 
time, he expresses his feelings thus : " I was once before displeased at 

you for complaining to Mr. of my not having a pension ; I am 

so again at your naming it to a certain lord.'* In 1710, Mr. Graggs 
had given him a subscription for one hundred pounds in the South Sea 
Fund ; but he made no use of it. These favours must be understood 
to have been proffered for the purpose of estranging him from his 
personal friends ; and this repeated rejection of them is an honourable 
proof of steadiness to his attachments. 

In 1729, the poet, by Lord Bolingbroke's advice, turned his pen to 
moral subjects ; and, with the assistance of his friend, set to work upon 
the * Essay on Man.' Bolingbroke writes thus to Swift ; " Bid Pope 
talk to you of the work he is about, I hope in good earnest ; it is a fine 
one, and will be, in his hands, an original." Pope tells the dean, in his 
next letter, what this work was. *'The work Lord Bolingbroke 
speaks of with such abundant partiality, is a system of ethics, in the 
Horatian way." In another letter, written probably at the beginning 
of the following year, we trace the general aim which he at all events 
wished the public to attribute to this work. ** I am just now writing, 
or rather planning, a book to bring mankind to look upon this life with 
comfort and pleasure, and put morality in good humour." This sub- 
ject was well suited to his genius. He found the performance more 
easy than he had expected, and employed his leisure by following up 
the design in his Ethic Epistles, which came out separately in the course 
of the two following years. The fourth, addressed to the Earl of Bur- 
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lingtQD, did no good to the author's character, iu consequence of the 
violent attack supposed to be made on the Duke of Chaudos, a bene- 
ficent and esteemed nobleman, under the name of Timon. Pope loudly 
asserted that in drawing Timon's character he had not the Duke in 
view : but his denials have not obtained credence ; and he has thus in- 
curred the charge of equivocation and falsehood, without exculpating 
himself from that of ingratitude and wanton insolence. The vexation 
caused by this business was somewhat softened by tlie rapid and lucrative 
sale of the epistle, which very soon went through the press a third time. 
In a letter to Lord Bolingbroke he says, " Certainly the writer deserved 
more candour, even in those who knew him not, than to promote a 
report, which, in regard to that noble person, was impertinent; in 
regard to me, villainous. I have taken an opportunity of the third 
edition, to declare his belief not only of my innocence, but of their 
malignity ; of the former of which my heart is as conscious as I fear 
some of theirs must be of the latter. His humanity feels a concern 
for the injury done to me, while his greatness of mind can bear with 
indifference the insult offered to himself." He concludes with a threat 
of using real instead of fictitious names in his future works. How 
far he carried that menace into effect will presently be seen. The 
complaints made against the epistle in question by secret enemies pro- 
voked him to write satire, in which he ventured to attack the characters 
of some persons in high life : the affront was of course resented^ 
and he retaliated by renewing his invective against them, both in 
prose and verse. In the imitation of the first satire of the second 
book of Horace, he had described Lord Hervey and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague so characteristically, under the names of Lord 
Fanny and Sappho, that those noble, personages, besides fighting the 
aggressor with his own weapons, used their interests to his injury, 
not only among the nobility, but with the King and Queen. 
Pope remonstrated most strongly against this last mode of revenge. 
He continued writing satires till the year 1739, when he entertained 
some thoughts of undertaking an epic poem on the pretended colo- 
nization of our island by the Trojan Brute. A sketch of this project, 
which he never carried into effect, is given in Ruffhead's ' Life of 
Pope,' p. 410. 

Pope was an elaborate letter-writer ; and many of his familiar 
epistles found their way into the world without his privity. Under 
the plea of self-defence he published a correct and genuine collection 
of them in 1737. About this time the weak state of his health 
drew him frequently to Bath. Mr. Allen, a resident in the neighbour- 
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hood, having been pleased with the letters, took occasion to form an 
acquaintance with the author, which soon ripened into friendship. 
Hence arose Pope's intimacy with Warburton, who tells us that, before 
they knew each other, he had written his ' Commentary on the 
Art of Criticism, and on the Essay on Man.' One complaint 
against that essay had rested on its obscurity, of which the author 
had previously been warned by Swift. But this was comparatively 
a slight objection: the philosophic poet was charged with having 
insidiously laid down a scheme of deism. A French translation, 
by the Abb6 Resnil, appeared at Paris in 1738, on which a German 
professor, by name Crousaz, animadverted, as a system of ethics 
embodying the doctrine of fatalism. Pope thus acknowledges his 
obligation to Warburton for his defence: " You have made my 
system as clear as I ought to have done, and could not ; you under- 
stand me as well as I do myself, but you express me better than I 
express myself." The ' Essay on Man ' was re-published with the 
Commentary annexed in 1740 ; and at the instance of Warburton, a 
fourth book was added to the ' Dunciad,' and piinted separately in 1742. 
In the course of the following year the whole poem of the * Dunciad * 
was published together, as a specimen of a more correct edition of 
Pope's works, which the author had then resolved to give to the world ; 
but he did not live to complete it. He had through life been subject 
to an habitual headache inherited from his mother, and this was now 
greatly increased, with the addition of dropsical symptoms. He died 
on the 30th of May, 1744, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Pursuant 
to his own request, his body was laid in the same vault with those of 
his parents, to whose memory he had erected a monument, with an 
inscription written by himself, immediately on their respective deaths. 
To this, in conformity with his will, the simple words, *' Et sibi," with 
the date of his death, were added. He bequeathed to Warburton the 
property of such of his works already printed as he had written, or 
should write, commentaries upon, provided they had not been otherwise 
disposed of or alienated ; with this condition, that they were to be 
published without future alterations. After he had made his will, he 
wrote a letter to this legatee, announcing his legacy, and saying, " I 
own the late encroachments upon my constitution make me willing to 
see the end of all further care about me, or my works. I would rest 
for the one in a full resignation of my being to be disposed of by the 
Father of all mercy ; and for the other (though indeed a trifle, yet a 
trifle may be some example), I would commit them to the candour of 
a sensible and reflecting judge, rather than to the malice of every short- 
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sighted and malevolent critic, or inadvertent and censorious reader. 
And no hand can set them in so good a light, or so well can turn 
their best side to the day, as your own." In discharge of his trust, 
Warburton put forth a complete edition of all Pope's works in 1751 ; 
and, according to his own persuasion, executed it conformably to 
the presumed wishes of the author. In point of elegance, allowing 
for the state of typography at the time, no objection could be made, 
nor could the poet's orders have been more faithfully obeyed, in 
forming the various pieces into a collection. But some of War- 
burton's remarks are in a less friendly tone than might have been 
expected; and if not absolutely injurious to his memory, are such as 
leave Pope's moral character in a measure open to attack. Many cir- 
cumstances are related in the large biographies of Pope, which our 
inclination would as little allow us as our limits to detail. Some of 
them would not compensate in desirable information for the tedious- 
ness of the narrative : others relate to defunct controversies. To the 
latter of these classes may be referred Pope's quarrel with Colley 
Gibber, which loaded the press with vulgar indecency on both sides ; 
also, Bolingbroke's charge of treachery brought against Pope in an 
advertisement prefixed to a tract published by his lordship in 1749, 
five years after the accused could no longer answer his accuser. 

We shall not devote any part of our confined space to an examina- 
tion of the faults and weaknesses of this eminent man : they have 
been fully dwelt on in works of easy access. Some apology for many 
of them may be found in his bodily infirmities, deformed frame, and 
extreme debility of constitution. Pope's person, character, and writings 
are treated of at large by Dr. Warton, in his * Essay.' RufF- 
head's ' Life of Pope ' contains much curious and entertaining matter. 
Dr. Johnson's examination of Pope's works is among the most 
elaborate and best pieces of criticism in his * Lives of the Poets.' We 
cannot better conclude than with his description of Pope's appearance, 
and summing up of his poetical character. " The person of Pope is 
well known not to have been formed by the nicest model. He has, in his 
account of the * Little Club,' compared himself to a spider, and by 
another is described as protuberant before and behind. He is said 
to have been beautiful in his infancy : but he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak ; and, as bodies of a tender frame are 
easily distorted, his deformity was probably in part the effect of his 
application. His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a level 
with common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his face 
was not displeasing, and his eyes animated and vivid." ..." It is 
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8urely superfluous to answer the question that has once been asked, 
whether Pope was a poet, otherwise than by asking, in return, if 
Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe 
poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness of the definer, 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. 
Let us look round upon the present time, and back upon the past ; 
let us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath 
of poetry ; let their productions be examined, and their claims stated, 
and the pretensions of Pope will be no more disputed. Had he given 
the world only his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him : if the writer of the Iliad were to class his successors, he would 
assign a very high place to his translator, without requiring any other 
evidence of genius." With respect to the translation of the Iliad, it 
is fair to give Pope the benefit of Dr. Johnson's praise. But we are 
justified by the consentient voice of almost all scholars, in condemning 
it as an unfaithful and meretricious version, composed in a spirit 
totally different from that of Homer, and bearing no resemblance to 
his manner. 

Our engraving is from a copy of the original picture by Hudson, 
made by T. Uwins, A.R.A. 
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The history of Bolivar is that of the revolutions in Colunihia and 
Peru. Nothing remarkable is related of his early life ; and with 
respect to his personal merits as a soldier and statesman, he has sliai-ed 
the common lot of eminent men, in being extravagantly praised and 
violently censured. He has been coinpared to Cuesar and Napoleon 
on the one hand ; and he has been accused of frivolity, incompetency, 
and even cowardice, on the other. The time for forming a dispas- 
sionate opinion of his character is not yet arrived. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a short sketch of the establishment of inde- 
pendence on the Spauish Main, so far as Bolivar was concerned in it; 
premising that we merely follow the course of history in giving him 
the credit of those measures which were carried into execution under 
his authority and ostensible guidance^ . . 

Simon Bolivar n'as born in the city of Caracas, the capital of 
Venezuela, on the 21th or 25th of July, 1783. In early childhood 
he lost both his parents, who were of noble family, and possessed of 
large estates. At the age of fourteen or sixteen, he was sent to Spaiu 
for education. His hfibits are said to have been dissipated ; but he 
paid some attention to the study of jurisprudence. After visiting 
Italy and France, he returned to Madrid, married, and in 1809 re- 
turned to reside on his estates near Caracas. It is positively asserted, 
and as positively denied, that Bolivar had an active share in the deci- 
sive movement at Caracas, April 19, 1810, when the Spanish autho- 
rities were deposed. A congress was summoned, which met March 
2, 1811. Bolivar received a colonel's commission, and was sent to 
claim the protection of Great Britain. The date of his return to 
South America we do not find : but he is said to have been concerned 
in the first military operations of the patriots; and in September, 1811, 
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he was appointed governor of the strong sea-port of Puerto Cabello. 
In March, 1812, a violent earthquake took place. The clergy 
succeeded in producing a considerable reaction in favour of royalist 
principles, by representing this calamity to be a manifestation of God's 
wrath against revolution. Monteverde, the royal general, then ad- 
vanced, and met with rapid success. The strong hold of Puerto 
Cabello, the chief depot of the patriots, was wrested from Bolivar by 
an insurrection of the prisoners confined in it; the patriot aimy 
became dispirited; and General Miranda, under the sanction of 
congress, concluded a treaty, July 26, 1812, by which an amnesty 
was concluded, and the province of Venezuela returned under the 
dominion of Spain. Miranda was subsequently arrested on a futile 
charge of treachery to the patriot cause, and delivered to the 
Spaniards, who kept him in prison to the day of his death. In this 
unjustifiable transaction, Bolivar had a principal share. 

Bolivar retired for a short time to his estate ; but he soon became 
uneasy at the frequency of arrests, and obtained a passport to quit the 
country. He retired to Curajoa. In the following September, his 
active temper led him to seek employment in the patriot army of New 
Granada, which had declared itself independent in 1811, and still 
held out, with better fortune than Venezuela. He obtained a trifling 
command, not such as to satisfy his ambition ; and on his own respon- 
sibility, he undertook an expedition against the Spaniards on the east 
bank of the river Magdalena, in which he succeeded; clearing the 
country of Spanish posts from Mompox, on the above named river, to 
the town of Ocafia, on the frontier of Caracas. This exploit attracted 
public notice. He conceived the bold plan of invading Venezuela 
with his small forces, and the congress of New Granada consented to 
his making the attempt, and raised him to the rank of brigadier. He 
crossed the frontier with little more than 500 men ; but the country 
rose in arms to second him ; and after several engagemeats, in which 
the patriots were successful, he defeated Monteverde in person at the 
battle of Lastoguanes, ^nd, finally, entered Caracas, the capital of 
Venezuela, in triumph, August 4, 1813. 

At this time no regular government could be said to exist ; but a 
convention of the chief civil and military functionaries, held at Caracas, 
January 2, 1814, conferred on Bolivar the title of Liberator of Vene- 
zuela, and invested him with the office of Dictator, and the supreme 
control over both branches of the executive. But these successes were 
followed by a rapid reverse ; and before tlie end of the year, he was 
beaten out of Venezuela, and obliged to return to New Granada. 
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Hiat country was harassed by the contests of numerous and discor- 
dant parties. Bolivar was received with respect by the congress; and 
"was entrusted with the task of compelling the dissentient province of 
Santa Fe de Bogota, afterwards named Cundinamarca, to accede to 
the union of the other provinces. He marched against the city of 
Bogotd in December, at the head of 2000 men. It was not in a con- 
dition to resist, and capitulated, after the suburbs had been taken by 
storm. It will afford an instance of the difficulty of getting at the real 
character of Bolivar, to say, that we find it stated in one account that 
his behaviour at Bogot4 received not only the thanks of Congress, but 
the approbation of the citizens ; while another author asserts, that not- 
withstanding the capitulation, and in spite of the most urgent remon^ 
strances, he permitted the pillage of part of tiie city for the space of 
forty-eight hours. He was then appointed to act against the strong 
town of Santa Martha, which commands the mouth of the river Mag* 
dalena. Unfortunately, private enmity between himself and Castillo, 
the governor of Carthagena, led to dissensions which ended in the in<- 
vestment of Carthagena, instead of Santa Martha, by Bolivar. During 
this civil strife, which led to consequences most injurious to the patriot 
cause. General Morillo arrived from Spain, now enabled by the peace 
of 1814 to act with more vigour against her revolted colonies; and 
Bolivar gave up his command, on the pretext that the harmony and 
advantage of the army required it, and embarked for Jamaica, May 10, 
1815. During his abode at Kingston, he narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation at the hands of a Spaniard, who stabbed to the heart a person 
who chanced to occupy the bed in which Bolivar usually slept. From 
Jamaica, he went to Hayti, where, with the help of the president Petion, 
and in conjunction with a French officer, Commodore Brion, he drew 
together a force, with which he again raised the standard of inde- 
pendence in the province of Cumana, in May, 1816: but he was soon 
driven out of the country, and returned to Hayti, whence, in December, 
he again sailed to the island of Margarita, and he issued a proclama- 
tion convoking a congress of the representatives of Venezuela. He 
then repaired to Barcelona, and organised a provisional government. 
During the years 1817 and 1818, the struggle was obstinate; but the 
patriot cause on the whole gained a decided advantage. In February 
1819, Bolivar summoned a congress at Angostura, on the river 
Orinoco, and resigned his authority into its hands. The assembly 
however, continued to him the executive power, with the title of 
Provisional President of Venezuela, until the expulsion of the enemy 
should afford a prospect of more settled times. 

2 B 2 
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Bolivar rejoined the army in March, and soon after conducted his 
forces to join the patriots in New Granada. Two battles^ on the 1st 
and 23d of Jul3% were fought to the advantage of the patriots, whose 
cause obtained a final triumph in the decisive victory vv^on August 7, 
at Bojaca. Bolivar advanced at once to Bogota, where he was en- 
thusiastically welcomed ; and within a short time, eleven provinces of 
New Granada announced their adhesion to the cause of independence. 
He summoned a congress, by which he was appointed President, and 
Captain- general of the Republic. Meanwhile a party, jealous of his 
intentions, had obtained the ascendancy in the Venezuela Congress 
held at Angostura ; and Bolivar, fearful of being supplanted, quitted 
the scene of war with his best troops and marched to Angostura. 
His presence, with such a force, turned the scale in favour of the 
party attached to his interest. It was determined to summon a general 
convention from the independent provinces of Venezuela and Granada; 
and December 17, 1819, the celebrated decree was passed by which 
the two states were united, and entitled the Republic of Columbia. 
Bolivar was appointed President. 

Strengthened by union, the patriots took the field in greater force 
than they had hitherto been able to raise. The course of war during 
1820 was on the whole favourable to them. In November, an 
armistice for six months was concluded. Soon after the renewal of 
hostilities, an important victory was gained by the Columbian troops 
under Bolivar, at Carabobo, not fur from the city of Valencia, June 
21, 1821, which may be regarded as having closed the war in Vene- 
zuela. Before the end of the year, Columbia was nearly cleared of 
Spanish troops, with the exception of the province of Quito; and 
time was found to attend to the establishment of civil order. The con- 
stitution of the short-lived Columbian Republic was adopted, August 
20, 1821, and Bolivar was appointed First Constitutional President. 

Tlie war was then directed against the Spaniards in the south. In 
January, 1822, Bolivar himself conducted operations in the province 
of Paste, lying to the north of Quito, while General Sucre, who had 
been sent previously to assist the cause of independence in Guayaquil, 
after liberating the southern provinces of Loxa and Cuenca, advanced 
northwards, and secured independence to the province of Quito by the 
decisive victory of Pichincha, May 24, 1822. But though this por- 
tion of Columbia was now cleared of enemies, there could be no secu- 
rity to the frontier provinces while the Spaniards held Peru ; and it 
was therefore determined to send assistance to the patriots in that 
country. Bolivar landed at Lima, September 1, 1823, and was 
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invested with supreme power as Dictator of Peru. It was not until 
the end of 1825, however, that the war of independence was finished ; 
and the honour of this, in a military point of view, belongs rather to 
Sucre than to Bolivar. 

On the establishment of a separate republic in 1825, in the province 
called by the Spaniards Upper Peru, the new state paid a high compli- 
ment to the Liberator, by assuming the name of Bolivia, and request- 
ing him to draw up a constitution for its adoption. In compliance 
with the wish thus expressed, he presented to the constituent congress 
in May. 1826, the celebrated Bolivian Code; for an account of which 
we must refer to the * Encyclopsedia Americana,' or the appendix to 
the * Memoirs of General Miller.' This forms a remarkable era in 
Bolivar's life ; for, out of the institutions of this code, arose the first 
suspicions that the Liberator was at heart indisposed to republican insti- 
tutions. It was however adopted ; and Sucre was appointed President. 
Meanwhile, though the deliverance of Peru was completed, Bolivar 
showed no intention of leading home the Columbian troops. A con- 
gress summoned at Lima, in February, 1825, continued to him, for 
another year, the dictatorial power which he had received on his first 
entrance into the country. A second congress, held in 1826, adopted 
the same course, adding a recommendation that he should consult the 
provinces as to the form of government which it might be desirable to 
establish. The result was, that the Bolivian Code was declared to be 
adopted by Peru, and Bolivar himself was nominated President. 

During the Liberator's long absence in the south, the northern 
provinces of Columbia became involved in civil confusion. The Vice- 
president, General Santander, was a man of firmness and ability; but 
the newly-formed government wanted consistency, and that habitual 
respect which is paid to long recognised authority. In April, 1826, 
General Paez, who commanded in Venezuela, being summoned before 
the senate of Columbia to answer certain charges, refused obedience, 
trusting to the devoted attachment of the troops under his command : 
and to this private act of rebellion, something of a national character 
was given, by the accession of many in Venezuela, who disapproved 
of the union with New Granada, or distrusted the intentions of those 
who held the reins of power. At the same time, the southern depart- 
ments, which had formerly composed the presidency of Quito, dis- 
played a strong inclination to adopt the Bolivian Code. Bolivar has 
not escaped the suspicion of having fomented these troubles, with a 
view to convince all parties that tranquillity could only be secured by 
strengthening the executive, by appointing him Dictator of the Colum- 
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bian Republic. Being recalled for the suppression of these disturb- 
ances, he quitted Lima in September, 1826, and hastened to Caracas, 
where, instead of punishing, he met Paez upon friendly terms, confirmed 
him in the office which he held, and published a general amnesty on the 
submission of the insurgents. The term for which he was elected 
President had now expired. He had been re-elected, and should have 
gone through the forms of taking office at the beginning of 1827 ; but 
in February, he announced his intention to resign, and retire to his 
estates, in consequence of the imputations of ambition cast upon him. 
The spring was spent by Congress in discussing this matter; and at 
last, June 6, it was finally determined not to accept his resignation, 
and a general convention was summoned to meet at Ocaiia^ March 2, 
1828, to revise the constitution. In September, Bolivar again assumed 
the office of President. 

. Meanwhile a speedy revolution had taken place in Peru. It is no 
great argument of Bolivar's purity of purpose, that, a year after the war 
was finished, the Columbian auxiliaries were still retained by him in 
Bolivia and Peru, one division being quartered in the former country, 
and two in the latter. Many of them were strongly attached to their 
general, and perhaps had no objection to becoming instruments of his 
ambition, so far as Peru was concerned. But when he incurred the 
suspicion of meditating the overthrow of the Columbian constitution, 
they took fire. The division quartered at Lima matured a plan of 
revolt, arrested their generals, who were personally attached to Bolivar, 
and announced to the authorities of Lima their desire to relieve the 
Peruvians from a constitution which had been forced upon them, and 
to return home to defend their own country. Hereupon, in concur- 
rence with the generally declared wish of the people throughout Peru, 
the Bolivian Code was thrown aside only a few weeks after it had 
been adopted ; and in June, 1827, a new congress was summoned, 
and a new President and Vice-president of the republic were elected. 
The troops embarked ; but on their landing in Columbia, part placed 
themselves under the orders of officers sent to take the command of 
them, and the rest were easily reduced to obedience. 

The convention met at the appointed time. Bolivar opened the 
proceedings with an address, in which he ascribed the internal 
troubles of Columbia to the want of sufficient power in the executive 
department, and plainly intimated his opinion that the constitution had 
been founded on views too liberal to be adapted to the state of society 
existing in that country. His speech was very much in accordance 
with the views developed in the Bolivian Code^ and furnished good 
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reason for believing that he was no less willing to accept supreme 
power than his friends were disposed to invest him with it» as the only 
remedy for existing evils. The majority of the convention, however, 
were suspicious of the President's intentions. Finding themselves in 
a minority, his friends vacated their seats in the assembly, which 
being thus reduced below the number necessary to give validity to its 
proceedings, became virtually extinct. 

In this state of things, a meeting was convened at Bogota, June 13, 
of the principal civil and military residents, at which resolutions were 
passed investing Bolivar with the most extensive powers as Supreme 
Chief of Columbia. He himself was not present, but in the near 
neigh boui*hood ; and on receiving intimation of these resolutions, he 
made a solemn entry into Bogota, June 20, and assumed the powers 
thus gratuitously bestowed upon him, not, it is to be observed, by the 
act of the convention, or of any body authorised to interfere in any 
way with the existing constitution. Great dissatisfaction was felt by 
those who were not attached to the party of Bolivar; and in the fol- 
lowing September, a conspiracy was organised in the garrison of 
Bogota, to which the President's life had nearly fallen a sacrifice. It 
was quelled however. General Santander, the Vice-president, was 
accused of being concerned in it, and was banished from Columbia. 
Partial insurrections subsequently broke out in various places. To- 
wards the close of 1829, the discontent which had formerly appeared 
in Venezuela, manifested itself more decidedly. Paez put himself at 
the head of the dissatisfied party ; and in a very short time, the whole 
province raised .the standard of independence, and expressed its de- 
termination to be merged no longer in the Columbian Republic. In 
the midst of these tumults, Bolivar resolved at length to retire from 
the eminent station in which he had been the cause of so much offence. 
He had issued a proclamation, December 24, 1 828, summoning a con- 
vention in January, 1830, to frame a new permanent constitution for 
Columbia. It met at the appointed time. Bolivar, in opening the 
deliberations, expressed his determination not to accept again the chief 
magistracy of the state ; but, as he had said the same thing in equally 
strong terms before, nobody paid much attention to the declaration. 
This time, however, he adhered to it. Besides the labour of making 
a new constitution, the convention had to discuss the difficult question 
of the secession of Venezuela : nor was this all, for as that district 
had separated itself from the Columbian Republic, in a great degree 
owing to its distrust of Bolivar, so the southern provinces refused to 
acknowledge the new constitution unless he were placed at its heacl. 
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The convention wisely resolved, vritli respect to Venezuela, that every 
peaceful method should be tried to prevent its secession, but that it 
would not be expedient or proper to attempt to maintain the union by 
force. To anticipate a little the order of time, the Venezuelans were 
resolved to have an independent government ; and finally, in 1832, 
the short-lived republic of Columbia was divided into three, bearing 
respectively the titles of Venezuela, New Granada, and the Republic 
of the Equator, which was formed out of the southern provinces of 
Quito, Guayaquil, and Assuai. 

After the adoption of the new constitution of 1830, Bolivar retired 
to the province of Carthagena, exhausted both in body and mind. 
He died at Santa Martha, December 17, 1830, leaving a character on 
the merits of which it is difficult to pronounce a decided opinion. His 
name will not soon be forgotten, for it is indissolubly connected with 
the cause of independence in South America : but, in reviewing the 
progress and prospects of North and South America, it is impossible 
not to remark Bolivar's inferiority to Washington, both in talent and 
virtue, and not to reflect with regret how different, in all probability, 
the conduct and the prosperity of the South American republics would 
have been if they had possessed such a leader as the first President of 
the United States. 

The chief books which have been consulted for this sketch have 
been the 'Annual Register,' General Ducoudray Holstein's 'Memoii^s 
of Bolivar,' a work evidently written under strong feelings of personal 
hostility, the article Bolivar in the ' Encyclopaedia Americana,' and a 
short account of the Liberator in the * Memoirs of General Miller.' 
In these works there is so much discrepancy, not only of opinions, but 
of facts and dates, that we do not venture to hope that we have escaped 
errors. A clear and impartial history of the war of independence is 
still a desideratum. 
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In the history of trade there is nothing so remarkable as the rapid 
and immense increase of the Britisli cotton manufacture during the 
last thirty years of the eighteenth century. Two nearly contempora- 
neous discoveries concurred to produce that increase : the invention of 
machinery for spinning ; and the improvement, we might almost say 
completion; of th^ steam-engine by James Watt. To his eminent 
merits we have borne our testimony in the first volume of this work ; 
and scarcely- less important, though less imposing, have been, the 
services of the ingenious men who contrived to spin. thread without 
the use of the human hand. We do not hesitate to take Arkwright as 
the representative of those who wrought this great revolution in our 
manufacturing system, for though recent evidence has refuted his claim 
to the invention, properly speaking, of spinning by machinery^ he 
was the first person who rendered that invention profitable. 

By the year- 1760, the manufacture of cotton goods, which had been 
increasing slowly from the beginning of the century, had attained con- 
siderable importance. In 1764, the declared value of British cotton 
goods exported was upwards of 200,000/., having increased tenfold 
within forty or fifty years. At this period the demand for them ex- 
ceeded the supply, in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining a suffi- 
cient quantity of yarn for weaving. The one-thread spinning-wheel, 
now nearly banished from our cottages, was then the sole source from 
which spun-yarn could be obtained ; and the trades of spinning and 
weaving were commonly united in a humble manner — the man wove, 
while his wife and daughters spun. If this domestic supply was 
insufficient, the weaver had often to waste time and labour in collecting 
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materials for his daily work. Mr. Guest states, that " it was no un- 
common thing for a weaver to walk three or four miles in a morning, 
and call on five or six spinners, before he could collect weft to serve 
him for the remainder of the day ; and when he wished to weave a 
piece in a shorter time than usual, a new ribbon or a gown was 
necessary to quicken the exertions of the spinner." This check ex- 
isting on the industry of the weaver, it is no wonder that mechanical 
ingenuity was tasked to invent a quicker way of spinning. The 
principle of the first plan by which this was effected may be easily 
explained. Suppose a ribbon placed between two horizontal cylinders 
which are in contact with each other ; if the cylinders are made to 
revolve, it is evident that they will draw the ribbon onwards in the 
direction of their motion. Again, if the foremost end of it be pre- 
sented to a second pair of similar revolving cylinders, it will be drawn 
through these also. If both pairs revolve with exactly the same 
velocity, it will pass through them unaltered ; but if the second pair 
revolve with greater velocity than the first, there will be a certain 
strain on the intermediate ribbon, which, if extensible, will be 
stretched in the same degree that the velocity of the second pair 
of rollers exceeds that of the first. Now cotton, after being cleaned 
and carded, comes from the card in fleecy rolls, the fibres of which are 
laid parallel, and so made fit to spin. To reduce these to thread or 
yarn takes more than one operation : the first brings the carding^ into 
thick, loosely twisted threads, called ravings ; the subsequent ones re- 
duce the rovings into yarn fit for the loom. It is evident that both the 
cardings and rovings are fitted by their texture for the process of ex- 
tension by rollers described above ; and that they would be drawn out 
twofold, fourfold, or in any greater or less degree, proportionate to the 
difference of velocity between the first and second pair of rollers. 
From the second pair the thread is delivered to a spindle, which 
gives the due degree of twist ; and it is finally wound on a bobbin : 
the whole being set in motion by the same mechanical power. 
It is evident that many spindles might be attached to, and many 
threads spun by, the same combination of rollers. Arkwright claimed 
the merit of this invention. It is proved^ however, by the undeniable 
evidence of an existing patent, printed by Mn Baines in his History 
of the Cotton, Manufacture, that this principle of spinning by rollers 
was patented so early as the year 1738, by a foreigner named Lewis 
Paul ; the real inventor was John Wyatt, of Birmingham. In their 
hands however, though the invention did not absolutely fail, it did 
not so succeed as to be brought into general use, or even to become 
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profitable to the inventors. Simple and obvious as the principle ap- 
pears when once laid down, great difficulties were to be overcome 
in foiming this stretched cotton into a useful tliread ; as may be con- 
ceived from reflecting on the great rapidity with which, to make spin- 
ning profitable, parts of the machine must move, the perfect regularity 
of motion requisite, and the slightness of the strain which a few un- 
twisted filaments of cotton will bear. For the apparently trivial object 
of producing a uniform line of fine yarn, the utmost eiSbrts of 
mechanical ingenuity have been called forth, and some of the most 
beautiful, delicate, and powerful machinery in existence has been 
constructed. It was in overcoming these difficulties that the talent 
or perseverance of Paul and Wyatt failed ; the merit of conquering 
them, and giving birth to a new system of manufacture, belongs 
to Arkwright. We quote the following notice of his early life from 
Mr. Baines :— - 

'^ Richard Arkwright rose by the force of his natural talents from a 
very humble condition in society. He was born at Preston, December 
23, 1732, of poor parents. Being the youngest of thirteen children, 
his parents could only afford to give him an education of the humblest 
kind, and he was scarcely able to write. He was brought up to the 
trade of a barber, at Kirkham and Preston, and established himself in 
that business at Bolton, in 1760. Having become possessed of a 
chemical process for dyeing human hair, which in that day, when 
wigs were universal, was of considerable value, he travelled about 
collecting hair, and again disposing of it when dyed. In 1761, he 
married a wife from Leigh, and the connexions he thus formed in that 
town are supposed to have afterwards brought him acquainted with 
Highs's experiments in making spinning machines. He himself mani- 
fested a strong bent for experiments in mechanics, which he is stated 
to have followed with so much devotedness as to have neglected his 
business and injured his circumstances. His natural disposition was 
ardent, enterprising, and stubbornly persevering ; his mind was as 
coarse as it was bold and active, and his manners were rough and 
unpleasing." 

In the course of his travels in 1767, he fell in with a clockmaker, 

named Kay, at Warrington, whom he employed as a workman in 

prosecuting some of his mechanical experiments. Kay, according to 

his own account, gave Arkwright some description of a machine 

contrived by one Highs, for spinning by rollers. It is certain that 

from thenceforward Arkwright abandoned his former pursuits, and 

applied himself, in conjunction with Kay, to the construction of a 
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spinning machine. One Smalley, a liquor-merchant of Preston, 
assisted him with money ; and the two, fearing lest they might be 
endangered by a riotous spirit which had been directed against ma- 
chineiy in Lancashire, went to settle at Nottingham. There Ark- 
Wright obtained an introduction to Messrs. Need and Strutt, two 
gentlemen largely engaged in the stocking manufactory, who appre- 
ciated his talents, and entered into partnership with him. What be* 
came of Mr. Smalley we do not hear. Arkwright took out a patent 
for his invention, which w^as enrolled, July 15, 1769. The partners 
erected a mill near Nottingham, which was turned by horse-power : 
but this was soon superseded by a much larger establishment at 
Cromford in Derbyshire, on the river Derwent, in which water-power 
was applied for the first time to the purpose of spinning ; and from 
that circumstance Arkwright's machine was called the water-frame. 

As the difficulty of meeting the weavers' demand for yarn had led 
to the invention of machines for spinning, so the rapid manufacture of 
yarn rendered it indispensable to facilitate the prior operations in 
preparing the raw material. Meil's minds had been turned to this 
object for some time. The operation of carding, whether wool or 
cotton, was at first done with hand-cards of small size. The first 
improvement was the invention of stock-cards, one of which was fixed, 
and the other held in the hand, or afterwards suspended from above, 
so that the workman could manage a much larger card, and prepare 
more cotton in a given time. The next and main improvement was 
placing cards lengthways upon a cylinder, which worked within a 
concave half cylinder of the same diameter. This process was patented 
by Paul in 1748. But he derived no profit from this, any more than 
from his former patent ; and it was not until after the improvements 
in spinning that the method of carding by cylinders was brought into 
use. Arkwright was not the first to revive it, but he had a great share 
in perfecting the carding machinery when it had ' been revived. The 
raw cotton being carded, an extension, or rather a new application, of 
the principle of spinning by rollers converted the cardings into rovings, 
which again were made into yarn fit for the loom by the water-frame, 
or, as it is now called in an improved form, the throstle. Arkwright 
took out his second patent, December 16, 1775; this included the 
carding machine, drawing-frame, and roving-frame, a series of engines 
by which the cotton, from its raw state, was rendered fit for the last 
process of spinning. We shall not attempt to explain the construction 
of these elaborate machines, which can hardly be rendered intelligible 
even by the help of numerous plates. 
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- The process of turning cotton- wool into thread by machinery was 
thus completed. Before we follow its effects upon Arkwright's for- 
tunes, it is proper to say a few words concerning other improvements. 
About, or somewhat earlier than, the time when Arkwright's attention 
was first turned to spinning, a weaver named James Hargreaves, of 
Stand Hill, near Blackburn, invented a machine by which, according 
to the terms of the patent, sixteen or more threads might be spun by 
one person at the same time. This is the machine so well known 
under the name of the spinning-jenny, Hargreaves' patent was in- 
vaded, and invalidated on technical grounds ; so that his machine came 
rapidly into general use, and for spinning the weft was preferred to 
Arkwright's water-frame, from which it was entirely different in prin- 
ciple. Samuel Crompton, an ingenious weaver resident near Bolton, 
between the years 1774 and 1779, tried to unite the principles of both, 
and produced a machine which, on that account, he called a mule. 
This, under different improved forms, is the machine now generally used 
in spinning ; but the water-frame, or throstle, is still found to answer 
best for some kinds of work*. But to return to the fortunes of Ark- 
wright : the series of machines which he invented or improved gave 
an amazing impulse to the cotton trade. " Weavers could now obtain 
an unlimited quantity of yarn at -a reasonable price ; manufacturers 
could use warps of cotton, which were much cheaper than the 
linen warps formerly used. Cotton fabrics could be sold lower than 
had ever before been known. . The demand for them consequently 
increased. The shuttle flew with fresh energy, and the weavers 
earned immoderately high wages. Spinning-mills were erected to 
supply the reqiiisite quantity of yarn. The fame of Arkwright re- 
sounded through the land, and capitalists flocked to him to buy his 
patent machines, or permission to use them." , * « ♦ 

" The factory system in England takes its rise from this period. 
Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been carried on almost entirely 
in the houses of the workmen : the hand or stock-cards, the spinning- 
wheel, and the loom, required no larger apartment than that of a cottage. 
A spinning-jenny of small size might also be used in a cottage, and 
in many instances was so used ; when the number of spindles was con- 

* A third person has heen mentioned as the inventor both of the jenny and of 
roller-spiuning, Thomas Highs, of Leigh, above-mentioned, whose claims seem entiUed 
to more courteous notice than they have met with in the Edinburgh Review. There 
is nothing unreasonable in supposing that both Highs and Arkwright may have heard of 
Wyatt's method of spinning by rollers, which was practised in two factories, one erected 
at Birmingham, the other at Nottingham. 
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siderably increased, adjacent workshops were used. But the water- 
frame, the carding-engine, and the other machines which Arkwright 
brought out in a finished state, required both more space than could 
be found in a cottage, and more power than could be applied by the 
human arm. Their weight also made it necessary to place them in 
strongly-built mills, and they could not be advantageously turned by 
any power then known but that of water." 

** The use of machinery was accompanied by a greater division of 
labour than existed in the primitive state of the manufacture ; the 
material went through many more processes, and of course the loss of 
time and the risk of waste would have been much increased, if its 
removal from house to house at every stage of the manufacture had 
been necessary. It became obvious that there were several important 
advantages in carrying on the numerous operations of an extensive 
manufacture in the same building. Where water-power was required, 
it was economy to build one mill^ and put up one water-wheel, rather 
than several. This arrangement also enabled the master-spinner 
himself to superintend every stage of the manufacture ; it gave him a 
greater security against the wasteful or fraudulent consumption of the 
material ; it saved time in the transference of the work from hand to 
hand ; and it prevented the extreme inconvenience which would have 
resulted from the failure of one class of workmen to perform their 
part, when several other classes of workmen were dependent upon 
them. Another circumstance which made it advantageous to have a 
large number of machines in one manufactory was, that mechanics 
must be employed on the spot to construct and repair the machinery, 
and that their time could not be fully occupied with only a few 
machines." 

'' All these considerations drove the cotton-spinners to that important 
change in the economy of English manufactures, the introduction of 
the factory system ; and when that system had once been adopted, such 
were its pecuniary advantages that mercantile competition would have 
rendered it impossible, even had it been desirable, to abandon it." 
(Baines, * History of Cotton Manufacture,' pages 183, 185.) 

It was not to be expected that Arkwright would enjoy undisturbed 
so valuable a monopoly as that which he had created, and many per- 
sons infringed his patents, in the belief that he was not the real owner 
of the inventions which he claimed. An attempt was made in 1772 
to set aside his first patent for the water-frame ; but this failed, and 
he retained the enjoyment of that patent unquestioned till the expira- 
tion of the fourteen years. To preserve his second patent, for the card* 
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ing, drawing, and roving machines, he brought several actions against 
master-spinners, one of which, against Colonel Mordaunt, was tried 
in 1781, and a verdict was obtained for the defendant, setting aside 
the patent. Arkwright for some time did not contest this decision. 
But in 1785, he made another attempt to establish his second patent 
before a court of law : and in the first instance obtained a verdict in 
his own favour, but on the cause being reheard, the patent was finally 
declared invalid. 

Notwithstanding this defeat^ Arkwright rapidly acquired a very 
large fortune, through the magnitude of his concerns, and his industry, 
penetration, and skill in business. On the dissolution of his partner- 
ship with the Messrs. Strutt about 1783, the extensive works at Crom- 
ford fell to his share. In 1786, he was High Sheriff of Derbyshire, 
and was knighted, on occasion of presenting an address to the King. 
We find no other record worth notice of the last years of his life. 
He died, August 3, 1792, iu his sixtieth year. 

Ark Wright's originality and honesty as an inventor have been vio- 
lently impugned by Mr. Guest, in his History of the Cotton Manufac- 
ture. The arguments on the other side may be seen in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 91, to which Guest published a reply. Mr. Baines's 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, which we have chiefly followed 
and largely quoted from in this account, contains the latest and fullest 
account which we have seen of Arkwright's character and history. 
There appears to have been some alloy of selfishness and disingenu- 
ousness in his disposition, some ground for the statement of counsel 
in the trial of 1785 : " It is a notorious story in the manufacturing 
counties ; all men that have seen Mr. Arkwright in a state of opu- 
lence have shaken their heads, and thought of these poor men. Highs 
and Kay, and have thought, too, that they were entitled to some par- 
ticipation of the profits." Still it becomes us to speak with gentleness 
of the faults of a person to whose talents, nationally speaking, we owe 
so much : and there is much to be said in extenuation of them, in con- 
sideration of the lowness of his original calling, of the self-complacency 
and sensitive jealousy common to almost all schemers, and the fasci- 
nation of wealth when it flows largely and unexpectedly upon a man bred 
in extreme poverty. As an inventor Arkwright's merit is undeniable. 
Mr. Baines, who seems to have judged calmly and impartially, assigns, 
to him the high praise, that '' in improving and perfecting mechanical 
inventions, in exactly adapting them to the purposes for which they were 
intended, in arranging a comprehensive system of manufacturing, and 
in conducting vast and complicated concerns, he displayed a bold and 
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fertile mind, and consummate judgment, which, when his want of edu- 
cation, and the influence of an employment so extremely unfavourable 
to mental expansion as that of his previous life, are considered, must 
have excited the astonishment of mankind. But the marvellous and 
' unbounded invention,' which he claimed for himself and which has 
been too readily accorded to him — ^the creative faculty which devised 
all that admirable mechanism, so entirely new in its principles, and 
characteristic of the first order of mechanical genius — which has given 
a new spring to the industry of the world, and within half a century 
has reared up the most extensive manufacture ever known — this did 
not belong to Arkwright." ♦**•**♦ 
" The most marked traits in the character of Arkwright were his 
wonderful ardour, energy, and perseverance. He commonly laboured 
in his multifarious concerns from five o'clock in the morning till nine 
at night ; and when considerably more than fifty years of age, feeling 
that the defects of his education placed him under great difficulty and 
inconvenience in conducting his correspondence, and in the general 
management of his business, he encroached upon his sleep, in order to 
gain an hour each day to learn English grammar, and another horn- 
to improve his writing and orthography ! He was impatient of what- 
ever interfered with his favourite pursuits ; and the fact is too strik- 
ingly characteristic not to be mentioned, that he separated from his 
wife not many years after his marriage, because she, convinced that 
he w^ould starve his family by scheming when he should have been 
shaving, broke some of his experimental models of machinery. Ark- 
wright was a severe economist of time ; and, that he might not waste 
a moment, he generally travelled with four horses, and at a very 
rapid speed. His concerns in Derbyshire, Lancashire, and Scotland, 
were so extensive and numerous as to show at once his astonishing 
power of transacting business, and his all- grasping spirit. In many 
of these he had partners, but he generally managed in such a way 
that, whoever lost, he himself was a gainer. So unbounded was his 
confidence in the success of his machinery, and in the national wealth 
to be produced by it^ that he would make light of discussions on 
taxation, and say that he would pay the national debt ! His specula- 
tive schemes were vast and daring ; he contemplated entering into the 
most extensive mercantile transactions, and buying up all the cotton 
in the world, in order to make an enormous profit by the monopoly ; 
and from the extravagance of some of these designs, his judicious 
friends were of opinion that, if he had tried to put them in practice, 
he might have overset the whole fabric of his prosperity." 
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William Cowper was born at the rectory of Berkhampstead, in 
Hertfordshire, Nov. 26, 1731. He was nearly related to the noble 
family of that name, his great-UQcle having been chancellor and first 
Earl Cowper : his grandfather, the brother of the chancellor, was a 
judge of the common pleas. Cowper's mother died before he was six 
years old. Soon aflerwards he was sent to a country school, from 
which, at the age of nine, he was removed to Westminster. It is 
probable that one cause among others of his future unhappiness was 
the early loss of that tender parent, whose " constant flow of love," 
beautifully acknowledged in his verses on receiving her picture, and 
in many parts of his correspondence, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on his infant mind. Cowper was exactly the boy to require 
a mother's care. His constitution was delicate, his mind sensitive 
and timid; and he discovered a tendency to dejection, which was 
aggravated by the tyranny then practised at our public schools. 
Quitting Westminster at eighteen, with a good character for talent 
and scholarship, he irent at once into an attorney's office ; where he 
spent three years, according to his own account, with very little profit. 
He then became a member of the Inner Temple, intending to practise 
at the bar. At this period of life he amused himself with composition, 
and showed a strong predilection for polite literature and agreeable 
society ; but he had no taste for the law, and took no pains to qualify 
himself for his profession. J-Ktng afterwards he deeply lamented the 
loss of time during his early manhood, and earnestly warned bis young 
friends against a similar error. 

In 1763 Cowper was appointed to the lucrative office of reading 
clerk, and clerk of the private committees of the House of Lords. The 
furest prospect of happiness now lay before him, for his union with one 
of his cousins, it is said, had only been deferred until he should obtain 
a satisfactory establishment. But the idea of reading in public was in- 
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tolerable to him ; and he gave up this oflEice for the less valuable one of 
clerk of the journals, in which it was hoped that his personal appearance 
before the House would not be required. Unfortunately it did prove 
necessary that he should appear at the bar to qualify himself for the 
post. " They whose spirits are formed like mine," he thus expressed 
himself in after-life, " to whom a public exhibition of themselves is 
mortal poison, may have some ideas of the horrors of my situation : 
others can have none." He fought hard against this morbid feeling ; 
but, when the day arrived for entering upon his duties, such was his 
terror and distress, that even his friends acquiesced in his abandoning 
the attempt. But his mind had been disordered in the struggle, and 
he shortly sank into deep religious despondency; so that it was found 
necessary, in December, 1763, to place him in a lunatic asylum at 
St. Albans, under the care of Dr. Cotton. 

Cowper's insanity at this period, and the grievous dejection of the 
last twenty-seven years of his life, have been imputed to the so-called 
gloominess of his religious tenets. From that opinion we entirely 
dissent. No sense of religious abasement can be conceived able to 
drive a sane man to distraction at the thought of having to appear in 
a public capacity before Parliament; and Cowper's struggles and 
mental distress on that occasion were anterior to his receiving any 
serious impressions of religion. Moreover, it appears certain that his 
recovery was due to more encouraging views of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, assisted by the kind and judicious mental, as well as bodily, 
treatment of Dr. Cotton. For eight years his religion was the source 
of unfailing cheerfulness and active benevolence ; and after he ceased 
to derive pleasure from it in liis own person, he was still mild and 
charitable in his conduct towards others, and his opinions concerning 
them. The extent of Cowper's mental wandering on subjects uncon- 
nected with his own spiritual state is not perhaps generally known. 
A remarkable instance of it occurs in a letter to his esteemed friend, 
Mr. Newton, dated October 2, 1787, from which it appears that, during 
thirteen years, Cowper had entertained doubts of Mr. Newton's per- 
sonal identity. At this latter period, therefore, there was hallucina- 
tion of mind, as well as religious gloom. Cowper's recovery from his 
first illness is dated in July, 1764; but he remained with his friendly 
and beloved physician nearly a year more, after which he took 
lodgings at Huntingdon, directed by the wish of being within easy 
reach of his brother, who was a resident Fellow of Benet College, 
Cambridge. 

He soon became acquainted with a family, bearing the name of 
Unwin, consisting of a clergyman, his wife and daughter, and one son. 
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an undergraduate of Cambridge. Struck by Gowper's appearance, 
the latter threw himself into the stranger's way ; and a feeling of 
mutual regard and esteem led to Cowper s establishing himself as a 
permanent inmate iu Mr. Unwin's family in November, 1765. After 
the lapse of nearly two years in tranquil happiness, the sudden death 
of Mr. Unwin led to the family's departure from Huntingdon to 
Olney in Buckinghamshire, in October, 1767. But the foundation 
had been laid of a friendship which no misfortune or change of cir- 
cumstance could destroy ; and Cowper and Mrs. Unwin united their 
slender incomes, and continued to dwell under the same roof. The 
first six years of their abode at Olney were spent in domestic quiet 
and retirement almost unbroken, except by the society of Mr. Newton, 
an eminent and exemplary divine, who was then curate on the living. 
The well-known collection called the " Olney Hymns" were composed 
by Cowper and Newton, for the most part, during this period. But 
in 1773 Cowper's mental disease returned in the dreadful shape of 
religious despondency. He conceived himself to be set apart for 
eternal misery : yet amid the deep gloom produced by the loss of that 
spiritual happiness which he had enjoyed since his recovery from his 
first illness, he was so entirely submissive that he was accustomed to 
say, " If holding up my finger would save me from endless torments, 
I would not do it against the will of God ;" and in accordance with the 
belief that his own fate was sealed, he ceased to pray, and absented 
himself entirely from divine worship. The depth of his dejection was 
gradually cheered by the affectionate, watchful, and judicious care of his 
guardian friend, Mrs. Unwin. One of the first signs of improvement 
was a desire to tame some leverets. He was soon supplied with three, 
which have obtained celebrity in prose and verse, such as no other 
hares have enjoyed before or since. He tried at different times garden- 
ing, drawing, and a variety of trifling manual occupations, as methods 
of diverting his thoughts from his own miseries. ^' Many arts I have 
exercised with this view," he says in a letter to Mrs. King, " for which 
nature never designed me, though among them were some in which 
I arrived at considerable proficiency, by mere dint of the most heroic 
perseverance. There is not a squire in all this country who can 
boast of having made better squirrel houses, hutches for rabbits, or 
bird-cages, than myself; and in the article of cabbage-nets I had no 
superior. But gardening was, of all employments, that in which I 
succeeded best, though even in this I did not suddenly attain per- 
fection." (Oct. 11, 1788.) At last he devoted himself to writing, " a 
whim," he says elsewhere, ** that has served me longest and best, and 
will probably be my latest." His first volume of poems, containing 
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'' Table Talk/' &c. was published in the summer of 1781, having been 
written chiefly in the preceding winter. It was undertaken at the in- 
stance of Mrs. Unwin, who, on his recovery from a long fit of unusual 
dejection, urged him to devote his attention to a work of some extent, 
and such as should require a considerable share of application and 
attention. At the same time she suggested as a subject the " Pro- 
gress of Error/' which is the second piece in the volume. Cowper had 
already written many of his lighter pieces, and that at the times when 
he was labouring under the severest depression. He accounts for this 
singular phenomenon with his peculiar and playful humour. ^' The 
mind, long wearied with the sameness of a dull, dreary prospect, will 
gladly fix its eyes on anything that may make a little variety in its 
contemplations, though it were but a kitten playing with its tail." 

Early in 1780, Cowper lost a valued friend, and almost his only 
associate, by the removal of Mr. Newton to London. In the follow- 
ing year he became acquainted with Lady Austen, who, for a short 
time, fills a prominent place in the poet's history. We must refer to 
fuller memoirs for the tale of her introduction, and the gradual growth 
of that strict intimacy which ensued between herself, Mrs. Unwin, and 
Cowper. For some time the three friends spent a considerable portion 
of every day in each other's society ; and Cowper was indebted to 
Lady Austen's liveliness in conversation and varied accomplishments 
for a great alleviation of his mental sufferings. The famous history 
of John Gilpin owes its birth to a story told by her one evening, to 
rouse the poet out of a fit of despondency ; and it engaged his fancy 
so strongly, that in the course of the night, during which he was 
kept awake by fits of laughter, he turned it into verse. The 
ballad soon got abroad, and obtained unusual popularity : it was long 
before the author was known. '" The Task " was composed at Lady 
Austen's request. She saw the benefit which Cowper derived from 
earnest literary employment, and oflen urged him to try his strength 
in blank verse. After some pressing, he promised to comply, if she 
would furnish him with a subject. " Oh, you can write on anything,'* 
she said ; '' write on this sofa." The lively answer chimed in with his 
peculiar humour, and he adopted it literally : his sofa forms the sub- 
ject of the poem ; the first book of which is entitled " The Sofa," and 
opens with a history of the invention and merits of that piece of furni- 
ture, which is unsurpassed in its peculiar vein of humour. But the 
author soon rises into a higher strain, and in his discursive range 
paints the beauty of the country with that fidelity and exquisite sense 
of natural beauty which constitutes his chief poetic merit ; describes 
the peculiar appearances and occupations of the winter season ; weighs 
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the evils and advantages attendant on a high state of civilization ; 
exhibits^ in reproving the faults of the age, his power both in the 
lighter skirmishing of satire, and in the stern outpouring of an honest 
indignation ; inculcates the doctrines of that religion of peace and love 
from which it was his own singular and melancholy lot to derive no 
peace ; and all with a beauty and facility of versification, and power of 
illustration, sufficient to attract many whom the grave nature of the 
subjects to be discussed would rather deter. The scope and conduct of 
the work is well described in the following lines from the conclusion, 
in which, anticipating death, he says — 

It shall not grieve me then, that once, when call'd 
To dress a sofa with the flowers of verse, 
I played awhile, obedient to the fair. 
With that light task : but soon, to please her more, 
Whom flowers alone I knew would little please. 
Let fall the unfinished wreath, and roved for fruit ; 
Roved far and gathered much : some harsh, tis true, 
Pick'd from the thorns and briers of reproof, 
But wholesome, well digested, grateful some 
To palates that can taste immortal truth ; 
Insipid else, and sure to be despised. 

" The Task " was accompanied by a shorter poem, entitled " Tiroci- 
nium," written expressly in dispraise of the existing system of public 
schools in England ; and prompted by Cowper's bitter recollection of 
his suiSerings at Westminster. The volume was published in 1785. 

As soon as this was completed, Cowper engaged in another more 
laborious undertaking, the translation of Homer. This also was sug- 
gested by Lady Austen ; and it had a most beneficial effect in furnish- 
ing the poet with constant employment from this time forward to the 
end of his life, with the exception of those periods in which the pres- 
sure of disease was too severe to admit of any exertion. He spared no 
pains in the execution of this great work ; and after his version was 
made, subjected it to a most careful revision, amounting nearly to a 
re-translation. It was published in 1791, and was preceded by a list 
of subscribers, whose number and individual eminence bear testimony 
to the high esteem in which Cowper was then held. His translation, 
however, has never been popular : he has avoided Pope's errors, but 
he has failed in giving life and interest, and in catching the vital spirit 
of his author. 

During the long period which the literary labours above-mentioned 
occupied, Cowper's domestic history is characterized by the same 
general depression and the same seclusion as we have above de- 
scribed. In 1784 his friendship with Lady Austen was interrupted 
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by a disagreement between her and Mrs. Unwin, who seems to have 
feared that the former might obtain an influence over the poet para- 
mount to her own ; and to have been justly hurt at the prospect of 
becoming second in the affections of him^ to whom, for so many years, 
she had devoted herself with a zeal which merited the utmost return. 
Cowper felt this, and he himself broke off his intercourse with Lady 
Austen, in a way which was admitted by herself to do credit to his 
delicacy and judgment, no less than to his generosity. In about a 
year after the tei*mination of this valuable friendship, he received the 
best amends that could be made, in the renewal of intercourse, after it 
had been interrupted for twenty-three years, with his cousin Lady 
Hesketh, to whom from childhood he had been strongly attached. 
She visited Olney in June, 1786; and from that time forwards her 
purse and her personal exertions were unsparingly bestowed to pro- 
mote the comfort of her beloved cousin. At her instance his confined 
and ruinous abode at Olney was exchanged in November, 1786, for a 
commodious house in the pretty neighbouring village of Weston, 
which was especially recommended to Cowper as being the residence 
of his esteemed friends Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton. Here Lady 
Hesketh commonly spent part of the year. The state of Cowper 's spirits 
during his residence at Weston was variable ; but he made a few new 
acquaintance, and among them his correspondent, Mr. Rose, and his 
biographer, Mr. Hayley. He also enjoyed a vivid pleasure in the re- 
newal of intercourse with his maternal relations, among whom his young 
cousin Johnson, who afterwards became his tender and devoted guardian, 
obtained an especial place in his affections* Still, however, his mental 
malady continued unabated ; and a new cause of uneasiness beset him 
in the growing infirmities of Mrs. Unwin. In March, 1792, the 
disease which had been for some time sapping her strength, mani- 
fested itself in a paralytic attack, from which she never entirely re- 
covered. From thenceforward Cowper*s time and attention were 
devoted, as his primary object, to contributing to her comfort and 
amusement. In her company he quitted his home, the first time 
for twenty-seven years, to visit Mr. Hayley's seat at Eartham, in 
Sussex. Two important works had engaged his attention : one a 
poem on the four ages of man's life, the other an edition of Milton. 
These, however, were successively laid aside ; and such time as his 
weak spirits and melancholy occupation allowed him, be employed in 
revising his Homer for a second edition. But Mrs. Unwin became 
more and more enfeebled in mind and body ; and in the beginning of 
1794 Cowper relapsed into a gloom as deep as that wliich he had 
endured at the commencement of his malady. To watch over him in 
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this melancholy Lady Hesketh made Weston her constant^ instead of 
her occasional abode^ until the middle of the following year, when 
her health gave way under the constant pressure of anxiety. Mr. 
Johnson, who had taken orders, and resided at East Dereham in 
Norfolk, then undertook the charge of his unhappy relation ; removed 
him and Mrs. Unwin into his own neighbourhood, and watched 
over their decline with the most unwearied and judicious tenderness. 
But little could now be done to give Cowper pleasure. The 
pathetic poem, *' To Mary," is supposed by Mr. Hayley to have 
been the last thing written by him before quitting Weston ; and the 
only original verses which he composed afterwards were some Latin 
lines, which he translated into English, on the appearance of some 
ice islands in the German Sea, and the touching poem called the 
" Cast-away," founded on the loss of a man overboard in Anson's voyage, 
and alluding in an affecting strain to his own unfortunate condi- 
tion. After his departure from Weston, he who had been so diligent 
a correspondent only wrote three or four letters ; nor could he be ex- 
cited to converse by the visits even of his most intimate friends, as 
Mr. Rose and Sir John Throckmorton. In January, 1800, his final 
illness, which was dropsy, commenced. He died April 25th in the 
same year ; nor to tlie last did one gleam of hope break through the 
darkness which had surrounded him for twenty-seven years. 

It was Cowper's especial merit as a poet to cultivate simplicity and 
nature. He set tlie example of throwing aside conventional affecta- 
tions and unmeaning pomp of diction, and in consideration of this 
great service may well be pardoned for occasionally incurring the 
opposite fault of being tame and prosaic. His genius was truly ori- 
ginal : all his writings, whether moral, satirical, or descriptive, bear 
the legible impress of his own peculiar constitution of mind and habits 
of thinking. His minor and occasional poems are very happy, for his 
imagination could extract a deep and beautiful moral from slight 
occurrences, which commonly pass unnoticed in the bustle of life. 
Many of his letters are published in Hayley's Life of Cowper ; and 
these are embodied with the Private Correspondence afterwards given 
to the world by Mr. Johnson, in the edition of Cowper's works by 
Mr. Grimshawe now in the press. As a letter writer Cowper appears 
to us to be unequalled in the English language. His correspondence is 
the genuine intercourse of friend with friend ; full of wit and humour, 
but a humour that never vents itself in the depreciation of others ; and 
abounding in passages of graver beauty, expressed in the most easy, 
yet elegant and correct language. When once a man knows that his 
letters are admired, he is in great danger of writing for admiration. 
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Cowper was aware of this, and occasionally alludes to the temptation 
in lively terms. " I love praise dearly, especially from the ju<Uciou8, 
and those who have so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine 
in giving it. But then I found this consequence attending, or likely 
to attend, the eulogium you bestowed. If my friend thought me witty 
before, he shall think me ten times more witty hereafter ; where I 
joked once, I will joke five times ; and for every sensible remark, 
I will send him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have spoiled 
me quite, and have made me as disgustJog a letter writer as Pope, who 
seems to have thought that unless a sentence was well turned, and 
every sentence pointed with some conceit, it was not worth the car- 
riage. I was willing therefore to wait until the impression tliat your 
commendation had made on the foolish part of me was worn off, that I 
might scribble away as usual, and write my uppermost thoughts, and 
those only." (June 8, 1780. To the Rev. W. Unwin.) No one 
ever avoided this danger better. It is strange and wonderful that 
these compositioDS, which bear the stamp of so much cheerfulness and 
benevolence, should have been written, most of them, in his deepest 
gloom, and avowedly for the purpose of withdrawing his thoughts from 
bis own misery. 



[Tomb of Cowper, in But DerehuD Church, Norfolk.] 
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Very little is known concerning the youth of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
He was a younger son, descended of an ancient family, and was born 
at a farm- called Hayes, near the moutfi of the river Otter, in Devon- 
shire, in the year 155^ He went to Oriel College, Oxford, at an early 
age, and gained high praise for the quickness and precocity of his 
talents. In 1569 he began his military career in the civil wars of 
France, as a volunteer in the Protestant cause. It is conjectured that 
he remaihed in France for more than six years, and returned to Eng- 
land in 1576. Soon after, he repaired to the Netherlands, and served 
as a volunteer against the Spaniards. In such schools, and under such 
leaders as Coligni and the Prince of Orange, Raleigh's natural apti- 
tude for political and military science received the best nurture : but 
he was soon drawn from the war in Holland by a pursuit which had 
captivated his imagination from an early age — the prosecution of dis- 
covery in the New World. In conjunction with his half-brother. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, a man of courage and ability, and a skilful sailor, 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to establish a colony in North Ame- 
rica. Returning home in 1579, he immediately entered the. Queen's 
army in Ireland, and served with good esteem for personal courage 
and professional skill, until the suppression of the rebellion in that 
country. He owed his introduction to court, and the personal favour 
of Elizabeth, as is traditionally reported, to a fortunate and well-im- 
proved accident, which is too familiar to need repetition here. It 
is probable, however, that his name and talents were not unknown, 
for we find him employed almost immediately in certinn matters of 
diplomacy. 

Among the cares and pleasures of a courtier's life, Raleigh preserved 

his zeal for American discovery. He applied his own resources to 

the fitting out of another expedition in 1583, under command of 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, which proved more unfortunate than the 
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former one : two out of five vessels returned home in consequence of 
sickness, and two were wrecked, including that in which the admiral 
sailed ; and the only result of the enterprise was the taking possession 
of Newfoundland in the name of England. Still Raleigh's desire for 
American adventure was not damped. The Continent northward of 
the Gulf of Florida was at this time unknown. But Raleigh, upon 
careful study of the best authorities, had concluded that there was 
good reason for believing that a considerable tract of land did exist in 
that quarter ; and with the assent of the Queen in council, from whom 
he obtained letters patent, granting to himself and his heirs, under 
certain reservations, property in such countries as he should discover, 
with a right to provide for their protection and administration^ he fitted 
out two ships, which sailed in April, 1584. The first land which 
they made was an island named Okakoke, running parallel to the 
coast of North Carolina. They were well received by the natives, 
and returned to England in the following autumn highly pleased. 
Nor was less satisfaction felt by Raleigh, or even by the Queen, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, a title which was then in 
high esteem, inasmuch as it was bestowed by that wise princess with 
a most frugal and just discrimination. She also gave him a very 
lucrative mark of favour, in the shape of a patent for licensing the 
selling of wine throughout the kingdom ; and she directed that the 
new country, in allusion to herself, should be called Virginia. Ra- 
leigh did not think it politic, perhaps was not allowed, to quit the 
court to take charge in person of his undertaking ; and those to whom 
he intrusted the difficult task of directing the infant colony appear 
to have been unequal to their office. It is not necessary to pursue the- 
history of an enterprise which proved unsuccessful, and in which Sir 
Walter personally bore no share. He showed his earnestness by fitting 
out several expeditions, which must have been a heavy drain upon his 
fortune. But he is said to have derived immense wealth from prizes 
captured from the Spaniards ; and we may here observe that the lavish 
magnificence in dress, especially in jewels, for which Raleigh was re- 
markable, even in the gorgeous court of Elizabeth (his state dress is 
said to have been enriched with jewels to the value of £60,000), may 
be considered less as an extravagance, than as a safe and portable 
investment of treasure. A mind less active might have found em- 
ployment more than enough in the variety of occupations which pressed 
upon it at home. He possessed a large estate^ granted out of forfeited 
lands, in Ireland ; but this was always a source rather of expense than 
of profit, until, in 1601, he sold it to the Earl of Cork. He was 
Seneschal of the Duchies of Cornwall and Exeter, and held the war- 
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jdenship of the Stannaries ; and in 1586, as well as formerly in 1584, 
.we find that he possessed a seat in parliament. In 1587, the formid- 
•able preparation of the Spanish Armada withdrew the mind of Ra- 
.leigh, as of all Englishmen, from objects of minor importance, to the 
defence of their country. He was a member of the council of war 
directed to prepare a general scheme of defence, and held the office of 
Lieutenant-General of Cornwall, in addition to the charge of the Isle 
of Portland : but as on this occasion he possessed no naval command, 
he was not actively engaged in the destruction of that mighty arma- 
ment. In 1589 he served as a volunteer in the expedition of Norris 
and Drake to Portugal, of which some account has been given in the 
life of the latter. Nor were his labours unrewarded even in that un- 
fortunate enterprise ; for he captured several prizes, and received the 
present of a gold chain from the Queen, in testimony of her appro- 
bation of his conduct. 

Soon after these events, Raleigh retired to his Irish property, being 
driven from court, according to some authorities, by the enmity of the 
Earl of Essex, then a young man just rising into favour. He there 
renewed a former ititimacy with the poet Spenser, who, like himself, 
had been rewarded with a grant of land out of forfeited estates, and 
then resided at Kilcolman Castle. Spenser has celebrated the return of 
his friend in the beautiful pastoral, * Colin Clout's come home again ;' 
and in that, and various passages of his works, has made honourable 
mention of the highly poetic spirit which enabled the ' Shepherd of 
the Ocean,' as be is there denominated, to appreciate the merit of the 
* Fairy Queen,' and led him to promote the publication of it by every 
means in his power. The loss of Raleigh's court-favour, if such there 
were, could not have been of long duration on this occasion. But 
he incurred more serious displeasure in consequence of a private 
marriage contracted with Elizabeth Throgmorton, one of the Queen's 
maids of honour, a lady of beauty and accomplishments, who proved 
her worth and fidelity in the long train of misfortunes which beset the 
latter years of Raleigh's life. In consequence of this intrigue, he was 
committed to the Tower. One or two amusing anecdotes are related 
of the devices which he employed to obtain forgiveness, by working 
on that vanity which was the Queen's chief foible. He succeeded in 
appeasing his indignant mistress so far as to procure his release ; and 
about the same time, in 1594, she granted to him the valuable manor 
of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire : but though she requited his services, 
she still forbade his appearance at court, where he now held the 
office of Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. Raleigh was peculiarly 
fitted to adorn a court by his imposing person, the graceful magnifi- 
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cence. of his taste and habits^ the elegance of his manners^ and the in- 
terest of his conversation. These accomplishments were sure pass- 
ports to the favour of Elizabeth ; and he improved to the utmost the 
constant opportunities of intercourse with her which his post afforded, 
insomuch that, except the Earls of Leicester aud Essex, no one ever 
seems to have stood higher in her graces. But Elizabeth's jealousy on 
the subject of her favourites' marriages is well known, and her anger 
was lasting, in proportion to the value which she set on the incense 
of Raleigh's flattery. He retired, on his disgrace, to his new estate, 
in the improvement and embellishment of which he felt great interest. 
But though deeply alive to the beauties of nature, he had been too long 
trained to a life of ambition and adventure to rest contented in the 
tranquil routine of a country life ; and during this period of seclusion, 
he again turned his thoughts to his favourite subject of American 
adventure, and laid the scheme of his first expedition to Guiana, in 
search of the celebrated El Dorado, the fabled seat of inexhaustible 
wealth. Having fitted out, with the assistance of other private persons, 
a considerable fleet, Raleigh sailed from Plymouth, February 6, 1595. 
He left his ships in the mouth of the river Orinoco, and sailed 400 
miles into the interior in boats. It is to be recorded to his honour, 
that he treated the Indians with great kindness; which, contrasted 
with the savage conduct of the Spaniards, raised so friendly a feeling 
towards him, that for years his return was eagerly expected, and at 
length was hailed with delight The hardships of the undeiiiaking, 
and the natural advantages of the country which he explored, are 
eloquently described in his own account of the * Discovery of Guiana/ 
But the setting in of the rainy season rendered it necessary to return, 
without having reached the promised land of wealth; and Raleigh 
reaped no other fruit of his adventure than a certain quantity of 
geographical knowledge, and a full conviction of the importance of 
colonizing and taking possession of the newly-discovered region. 
This continued through life to be his favourite scheme ; but neither 
Elizabeth nor her successor could be induced to view it in the same 
favourable light. 

On reaching England, he found the Queen still unappeased ; nor 
was he suffered to appear at court : and he complains in pathetic 
terms of the cold return with which his perils and losses were re- 
quited. But he was invested with a high command in the expedition 
of 1 596, by which the Spanish fleet was destroyed in the harbour of 
Cadiz ; and to his judgment and temper in overruling the faulty 
schemes proposed by others the success of that enterprise was chiefly 
due. Indeed his services were perhaps too important, and too justly 
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appreciated by the public, for his own interests : for the great and 
general praise bestowed on him on this occasion tended to confirm 
a jealousy of long standing on the part of the commander-in-chief, 
the Earl of Essex ; and it was probably owing to that favourite's 
influence, that Raleigh was still forbidden the Queen's presence. 
Essex, and the Secretary of State, Sir Robert Cecil, regarded each 
other with mutual distrust and dislike. Cecil and Raleigh were 
connected by ties of common interest, and, as the latter supposed, of 
friendship. Still Raleigh found the interest of the minister too weak 
to serve his purpose, while the interest of the favourite was employed 
against him ; and, as the only method of effecting his own restoration 
to the Queen's favour, he undertook to work a reconciliation between 
these two powerful rivals. In this he succeeded, to the great admi- 
ration of all spectators ; and the fruit of his policy was seen in his 
re-admission to the execution of his official duties at court, June 1, 
1597. In the following August he was appointed Rear Admiral in 
the expedition called the Island Voyage, of which Essex held the 
chief command. The slight successes which were obtained were again 
due to the military talents of Raleigh ; the main objects of the voy- 
age were' lost through the Earl's inexperience. 

From this time to the death of the Queen, Raleigh enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted course of favour. The ancient enmity between Essex and 
himself was indeed renewed, and that with increased rancour ; but the 
indiscretions of the favourite had greatly weakened his influence. 
Raleigh and Cecil spared no pains to undermine him, and were in 
fact the chief workers of his ruin. This is perhaps the most un- 
amiable passage in Raleigh's life ; and the only excuse to be pleaded 
for him is, the determined enmity of that unfortunate nobleman. 
This fault, however, brought a slow but severe punishment with it ; 
for the death of Essex dissolved the tie which held together Cecil and 
himself. Neither could be content to act second to the other ; and 
Raleigh's high reputation, and versatile as well as profound abilities, 
might well alarm the secretary for his own supremacy. The latter 
took the surest way of establishing his power prospectively. Elizabeth 
was now old: Cecil took no steps to diminish the high esteem in 
which she held Sir Walter Raleigh, but he secretly laboured to pre- 
judice her successor against him, and he succeeded to his wish. 
Very soon after the accession of James I., Raleigh's post of captain 
of the guard was taken from him ; and his patent of wines was 
revoked, though not without a nominal compensation being made. 
To complete his ruin, it was contrived to involve him in a charge of 
treason. Most writers have concurred in speaking of this passage of 
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history as inexplicable : it is the opiuion of the last historian of 
Raleigh^ Mr. Tytler, that he has found sufficient evidence for regard* 
ing the whole plot as a device of Cecil, and he has supported this 
opinion by cogent arguments. Lord Cobhaniy a violent and ambi- 
tious but weak man, had engaged in private dealings with the 
Spanish ambassador, which brought him under the suspicion of the 
government. By a device of Cecil's (we here follow the account of 
Mr. Tytler) he was induced, in a fit of anger, and in the belief that 
Raleigh had given information against him^ to accuse Sir Walter 
himself of being privy to a conspiracy against the government. This 
charge Cobham retracted, confirmed, and retracted again, behaving 
in so equivocal a manner, that no reliance whatever can be placed 
on any of his assertions. But as the King was afraid of Raleigh 
as much as the secretary hated him, this vague charge, unsup- 
ported by other evidence, was made sufficient to commit him to the 
Tower ; and, after being plied with private examinations, in which 
jiothing criminal could be elicited, he was brought to trial, November 
17, 1603. For an account of that memorable scene we shall refer tp 
Mr. Jardine^s ' Criminal Trials,' vol. i. It is reported to have been 
said by one of the judges who presided over it, on his death^^bed, that 
''the justice of England had never been so degraded and injured as 
by the condemnation of Sir Walter Raleigh.*' The behaviour of the 
victim himself was the object of universal admiration, for the tempered 
mixture of patience and noble spirit with which he bore the oppressive 
measure dealt to him. He had before been unpopular ; but it was 
recorded by an eye-witness that " he behaved hhnself so worthily, so 
wisely, and so temperately, that in half a day the mind of all the com- 
pany was changed from the extreraest hate to the extremest pity." 

The sentence of death thus unfairly and disgracefully obtained was 
not immediately carried into execution. James was not satisfied with 
the evidence adduced on the trial ; and believing at the same time 
that Raleigh had been plotting against him, he set his royal wit to 
dive into the mystery. Of the singular scene which our British Solor 
mon devised it is not necessary to speak, since Raleigh was not an 
actor in it. But as no more evidence could be obtained against him 
even by the King's sagacity, he was reprieved, and remanded to the 
Tower, where the next twelve years of his life were spent in confine- 
ment. Fortunately, he had never ceased to cultivate literature with a 
zeal not often found in the soldier and politician, and he now beguiled 
the tedium of his lot by an entire devotion to those studies which 
before had only served to diversify his more active and engrossing pur- 
suits. Of his poetical talents we have already made short mention : 
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to the end of life he continued the practice of pouring out his mind in 
ver8e> and there are several well-Jcnown and beautiful pieces expressive 
of his feelings in prison, and in the anticipation of immediate death, 
especially * The Lie/ and the beautiful little poem called * The Pil- 
grimage.' He also possessed a strong turn for mathematics, and 
studied them with much success in the society and under the guidance 
of his friend Thomas Hariot, one of the most accomplished mathema- 
ticians of the age. Chemistry was another favourite pursuit in which, 
according to the standard of his contemporaries, he made great pro- 
gress. But the most important occupation of his imprisonment was 
the composition of his * History of the World/ Notwithstanding 
the quaintness of the style and the discursive manner in which the 
subject is treated, it is impossible to read this volume without admir- 
ing the wonderful extent of the author's reading, not only in history, 
but in philosophy, theology, and even the ponderous and untempting 
stores of Rabbinical learning. Many of the chapters relate to subjects 
which few persons would expect to find in a history of the world ; yet 
these will often be found among the most interesting and characteristic 
portions of the book ; and its deep learning is relieved and set off by 
passages of genuine eloquence, which display to the best advantage 
the author's rich imagination and grasp of mind. The work extends 
from the Creation to the end of the second Macedonian war. Raleigh 
meant to bring it down to modern times ; but the untimely death of 
Henry Prince of Wales, for whose use it was composed, deprived him 
oi the spirit to proceed with so laborious an undertaking. He enjoyed 
tlie confidence of that generous youth in a remarkable degree, and 
maintained a close correspondence with him on civil, military, and 
naval subjects. Several discourses on these topics, addressed to the 
Prince, will be found in the editions of Raleigh's works. Henry 
repaid these services with sincere friendship and admiration ; and we 
may presume that his adviser looked forward to that friendship, not 
only for a cessation of misfortune, but for a more brilliant period of 
favour and power than he had yet enjoyed. Fortunately, however, 
this calamity was preceded by the death of his arch-enemy, Cecil ; and 
through the mediation of the Duke of Buckingham, employed in con- 
sideration of 1500/. paid to his uncles. Sir William, Sir John, and 
Sir Edward Villiers, Raleigh was released from the Tower in March,. 
1615 ; and obtained permission to follow up his long-cherished scheme 
of establishing a colony in Guiana and working a gold mine,, of which 
he had ascertained the existence and situation! 
^ The terms on which this licence was granted are remarkable. He 
was not pardoned, but merely let loose on the engagement of his 
friends, the Earls of Arundel and Pembi-oke, that he should return 
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to England. Neither did James contribute to the expense of the 
undertaking, though it was stipulated that he was to receive a fifth 
part of the bullion imported. The necessary funds were provided out 
of the wreck of Raleigh's fortune (his estate of Sherborne had been 
forfeited) and by those private adventurers who were willing to risk 
something in reliance on his experience and judgment. A fleet of 
fourteen sail was thus provided, and Raleigh, by letters under the 
privy seal, was appointed commander-in-chief and governor of the 
intended colony. He relied, it is said, on the full powers granted 
him by this commission as necessarily including a remission of all 
past offences, and therefore neglected to sue out a formal pardon, 
which at this period probably would hardly have been denied him. 
The results of this disastrous voyage must be shortly given. Raleigh 
sailed March 28, 1617, and reached the coast of Guiana in November 
following. Being himself disabled by sickness from proceeding farther, 
he dispatched a party to the mine under the command of Captain 
Key mis, an officer who had served in the former voyage to Guiana. 
But during the interval which had elapsed since Raleigh's first dis- 
covery of that country, the Spaniards had extended their settlements 
into it, and in particular had built a town called Santa Thome, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mine in question. James, with his 
usual duplicity, while he authorised the expedition, revealed every 
particular connected with it to the Spanish ambassador. The English, 
therefore, were expected in the Orinoco, and preparation had been 
made for repelling them by force. Keymis and his men were unex- 
pectedly attacked by the garrison of Santa Thome, and a sharp contest 
ensued, in which the English gained the advantage, and burnt the 
town. In this action Raleigh's eldest son was killed. The Spaniards 
still occupied the passes to the mine, and after an unsuccessful attempt 
to dislodge them, Keymis abandoned the enterprize, and returned to 
the ships. Raleigh's correspondence expresses in affecting terms his 
grief and indignation at this double misfortune ; the loss of a brave 
and promising son, and the destruction of the hopes which he had 
founded on this long-cherished adventure. On his return to England, 
he found himself marked out for a victim to appease the resentment 
of the Spanish court, to which he had long been an object of fear and 
hatred. He quietly surrendered himself to Sir Lewis Stukeley, who 
was sent to Plymouth to arrest him, and commenced the journey 
to London under his charge. But his mind fluctuated between the 
desire to confront his enemies, and a sense of the hopelessness of ob- 
taining justice, and he was at last entrapped by the artifices of the 
emissaries of government who surrounded him into an attempt to 
escape, in which he was arrested and committed to close custody in 
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the Tower. Here his conversation and correspondence were narrowly 
watched, in the hopes that a treasonable understanding with the 
French government, from which he had received the offer of an 
asylum in France, might be established against him. His conduct 
abroad had already been closely scrutinized, in the hope of finding 
some act of piracy, or unauthorized aggression against Spain, for 
which he might be brought to trial. Both these hopes failing, and 
his death, in compliment to Spain, being resolved on, it was deter- 
mined to carry into effect the sentence passed fifteen years before, 
from which he had never been legally released ; and a warrant was 
accordingly issued to the judges, requiring them to order execution. 
The case was a novel one^ and threw that learned body into some per- 
plexity. They determined, however, that after so long an interval 
execution could not be granted without allowing the prisoner the 
opportunity of pleading against it ; and Raleigh was therefore brought 
to the bar of the Court of King's Bench, October 28, 1618. The 
record of his conviction having been read, he was asked whether he 
could urge any thing why the sentence should not be carried into 
effect. He insisted on the nature of his late commission, and on that 
plea being overruled, submitted with his usual calmness and dignity. 
The execution, with indecent haste, was ordered to take place on the 
following morning. In this last stage of life, his greatness of mind 
shone with even more than its usual lustre. Calm, and fearless with- 
out bravado, his behaviour and speech expressed the piety and resig- 
nation of a Christian with the habitual coolness of one who has braved 
death too often to shrink at its approach. The accounts of his de- 
portment on the scaffold effectually refute the charges of irreligion and 
atheism which some writers have brought against him, unless we make 
up our minds to believe him an accomplished hypocrite. He spoke 
at considerable length, and his dying words have been faithfiiUy re- 
ported. They contain a denial of all the serious offences laid to his 
charge, and express his forgiveness of those even who had betrayed him 
under the mask of friendship. After delivering this address and spend- 
ing some time in prayer, he laid his head on the block, and breathing 
a short private prayer, gave the signal to the executioner. Not being 
immediately obeyed, he partially raised his head, and said, '' What 
dost thou fear ? Strike, man ! " and underwent the fatal blow without 
shrinking or alteration of position. He died in his sixty-sixth year. 

Raleigh sat in several parliaments, and took an active part in the 
business of the house. His speeches, preserved in the Journals, are 
said by Mr. Tytler to be remarkable for an originality and freedom of 
thought far in advance of the time. His expression was varied and 
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animated, and his powers of conversation remarkable. His person 
iras dignified and handsome, and he excelled in bodily accomplish- 
ments and martial exercises. He was very fond of paintings, and of 
music ; and, in literature as in art, he possessed a cultivated and cor- 
rect taste. He was one of those rare men who seem qualified to excel 
in all pursuits alike ; vaA his talents were set off by an extraordinary 
laboriousoess, and capacity of application. As a navigator, soldier, 
statesman, and historian, his name is intimately and honourably linked 
with one of the most brilliant periods of British history. 

The works of Oldys, Birch, Cayley, Mrs. Thompson, and Mr. 
Tytler, may be consulted concerning this remarkable person. The 
life of the last-named gentleman, published in the ' Edinburgh Cabi- 
net Library,' is the most recent ; and the industry of the author has 
enabled him to gain a clue to some points which before had been 
imperfectly understood. A list of Raleigh's numerous works is given 
in the ' Biographia Britannica.' They will be found collected in eight " 
volumes, in the Oxford edition of 1329. Several of his MSS. are 
preserved in the British Museum. 
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Kdvabd, the third son of the Rev. Stephen Jenner, was bom May 
17, 1749, in the vicarage-house of Berkeley in Gloucestershire, of 
which parish his father, a man of independent fortune, and of a 
family long established and esteemed in that neighbourhood, was 
incumbent. At the death of that parent in 1754, the care of Edward 
Jenner's education devolved upon his eldest brother, Stephen, who 
succeeded to the living of Berkeley, and faithfully and afifectionately 
discharged the duties of a father towards him. 

He began at a very early age to give tokens of that fondness and 
aptitude for the study of natural history, which 6rst directed the choice 
of his profession ; and ailerwards led him, by steps which may be 
easily traced, to the discovery of a method of securing the constitution 
against the small-pox, by a remedy so mild as to be scarcely an in- 
convenience, yet so effectual as almost to have extinguished that dis- 
ease in some countries where it has been energetically used. 

Having finished his school education and fixed upon a profession, 
Jenner was apprenticed at the usual age to Mr. Ludlow, a surgeon 
practising at Sodbury near Bristol ; and in 1770, when nearly twenty- 
one, he came to London, and put himself under the tuition of John 
Hunter, in whose house he lived for two years, as much in the capa- 
city of a friend as in that of a pupil, with great advantage to his pro- 
fessional studies. The intimacy between these two eminent men was 
vei^ close and cordial, and subsisted till Hunter's sudden death in 
1793. It is attested by many letters from Mr. Hunter, which Jenner 
carefully preserved ; his own were probably destroyed with the rest of 
Hunter's papers by the late Sir Everard Home. Their correspond- 
ence relates chiefly to facts and experiments in natural history. 
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The success with which Jenner had already pursued his studies, 
aud the respect entertained for his talents by his illustrious instructor 
at a period when their intercourse was yet in its infancy, may be 
gathered from his being selected in 1771, on the recommendation of 
Mr, Hunter, to arrange the collections in natural history which had 
been made by Sir Joseph Banks in his voyage round the world with 
Captain Cook, then just completed. Jenner acquitted himself so well 
of this charge, that he was offered, though little more than twenty-two 
years of age, the situation of naturalist to the second expedition under 
the command of Captain Cook, which sailed in 1772. This was a 
flattering proposal to so young a man, and consonant to Jenner's 
ruling tastes ; nevertheless he declined it. It is fortunate for man- 
kind that he chose the laborious seclusion of a country practice in 
preference to aiming at distinction and wealth ; for in no other sphere 
could he have found opportunities of pursuing his discovery of vacci 
nation through all the perplexities in which his early researches into 
that subject involved him. Indeed, it is probable that considerations 
of this kind, independently of his fondness for a country life, bad 
their weight wth him in the choice ; for the idea had already taken 
strong hold of his naturally sanguine feelings and quick apprehension, 
that he was furnished with a clue which might lead him to a result of 
the highest importance to mankind. 

It may be added here that a few years after this time he declined a 
very lucrative situation in India, as well as a much more tempting 
proposal from Mr. Hunter, in 1775, to join him in a project for esta- 
blishing in London a school of natural history, including medicine, of 
which Jenner was to undertake the anatomical department. 

Having determined to settle in the country, and being amply pro- 
vided with the requisite knowledge, Jenner established himself as a 
general practitioner at Berkeley. Here he speedily acquired a pro- 
fitable and extensive practice ; so much so, indeed, that finding his 
health giving way, he was obliged to limit himself to the practice of 
medicine alone ; for which purpose he purchased, as it was then cus- 
tomary, the degree of doctor at St. Andrew's in 1792. 

But he not only attained at an early age to a high degree of pro- 
fessional reputation, but won the affectionate esteem of all with whom 
he associated. It is related of him that his friends were in the habit of 
joining in his daily professional rides, often of considerable extent, 
for the sake of his agreeable and instructive conversation ; and that 
when any of them were ill, he would sometimes make their houses the 
head-quarters of his practice for the time being, and remain in close 
attendance upon them till their recovery. 
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Music^ the lighter kinds of literature, both as a reader and occasion- 
ally as an author, and the innocent recreations of society, which no one 
enjoyed more keenly than himself, were the means by which Jenner 
lightened the burden of his professional labours ; but his chief amuse- 
ment was natural history, including geology, a science then in its in- 
fancy, for the study of which his position in the vale of Gloucester 
afforded ample opportunity, the neighbourhood abounding with fossil 
remains, and exhibiting a great variety of terrestrial structure. To- 
wards subjects of this nature he was led, not only by his original bias, 
but by his correspondence with Hunter, Banks, and Parry. 

In 1778 he formed a medical society, which held its periodical 
meetings at Rodborough, for the purpose of communicating profes- 
sional infonnation and promoting a friendly feeling among the mem- 
bers. In furtherance of these objects, Jenner contributed several 
important and original papers, the substance of which is now embodied 
in medical science, without his property in them being generally 
known. Among these were essays on the nature and causes of 
Angina Pectoris, on a peculiar disease of the heart occurring in acute 
rheumatism, and on several of the more severe affections of the eye. 
He also belonged to another medical society, meeting at Alvestou 
near Bristol, to the members of which, who were men of congenial 
dispositions with his own, he was personally much^ attached. Upon 
one topic, however, they did not agree ; for it is said that he was in 
the habit of enlarging so frequently upon his favourite speculation of 
the cow-pox, that the subject was at length proscribed, and he was 
jestingly forbidden to renew it on pain of expulsion. This club was 
for many years a source of much enjoyment and advantage to him, and 
we may suppose that he was a very principal contributor to the diver- 
sion of the other members ; for it ceased to exist in 1789^ when other 
objects began to engross the time that he could spare from his prac- 
tice. In March of the previous year, at the age of thirty-seven, he 
married Miss Catharine Kingscote, by whom he had several children. 
The choice appears to have been a very fortunate one for his domestic 
happiness. 

In 1786 he had communicated to Mr. Hunter, in the form of an 
essay, the result of several years' careful observation of the singular 
habits of the cuckoo, till then a mystery to naturalists. It was pre- 
sented by Mr. Hunter to the Royal Society, and was printed entire in 
their Transactions in 1789, having been returned to Jenner in the 
mean time, in order that he might record some additional facts which 
he had ascertained. This tract has been considered as a very masterly 
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performance, and was the occasion of the author being elected to the 
fellowship of the Royal Society. It is not a little remarkable that 
Mr. Hunter, like Jenner*s friends at Alveston, thought so doubtfully 
of his views on the subject of vaccination, that he cautioned him against 
publishing them, lest they should interfere vrith the fame he had ac- 
quired in the learned world by his * Essay on the Cuckoo.' But the 
event proved that the caution, though well meant, was unnecessary. 
Jenner was not more disposed than his gifted master to admit any 
conclusion on merely collateral grounds, that might be put to the test 
of experiment. This, however, was too new and important a matter 
to be lightly or prematurely hazarded ; and Jenner waited long and 
patiently for an opportunity of thus testing his opinions, losing in the 
mean time no occasion of collecting additional information. The idea, 
thus watchfully and laboriously improved, was first excited in his 
mind while he was an apprentice at Sodbury, by a remark acciden- 
tally dropped by a young countrywoman in his master's surgery, who, 
overhearing a conversation about the small-pox, observed that she had 
no fear of catching that disease as she had taken Xhe caw-pox. Jenner, 
who was always alive to any subject connected with natural history, 
was induced to make more particular inquiries into this complaint, 
of which he had never heard before ; and the answers he received 
were such as to suggest the probability of substituting it with advan- 
tage for the inoculated small-pox. Of this theory he never lost sight 
till he established it on the clearest evidence, and with it his unrivalled 
claim to the perpetual gratitude of mankind. 

The cow-pox is a disease of the eruptive kind, which is sometimes 
extensively prevalent among cattle in large dairy countries where they 
are herded together in numbers, but often disappears for a long time 
together. Though commonly mild, it is occasionally so severe as to 
terminate fatally ; and it is believed, on strong grounds, to have been at 
different times even pestilential among them, and as such, to have been 
mentioned by various writers on rural economy, ancient and modern, 
as well as in medical and other histories. It is generally, however, a very 
mild disorder, appearing on the udder of the cow, at first in the form 
of vesicles much resembling those of small-pox ; and it is sometimes, 
as in the instance which first attracted the attention of Jenner, com- 
municated to the hands of milkers. In such cases, an eruption of 
similar vesicles takes place on the hands and arms, not without much 
swelling and inflammation, and occasionally with fever and disturbance 
of the health for some days. It has never been known to prove fatal 
when thus communicated, or to have left any unpleasant effects behind 
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it, except a few indented marks in the situation occupied by the pus- 
tules. It is not communicable, like small pox in the human subject^ 
by the effluvia ; but the matter, or lymph as it is called, contained in 
the vesicles, must be actually inserted under the skin, or applied to a 
raw or an absorbing surface. But the most important of its pecu- 
liarities is the security it affords against the infection of small-pox. 
This property was well known among the agricultural classes in the 
grazing districts before the time of Jenner, and it has been stated that 
individuals among them had turned their knowledge of it to account 
for the protection of their families, by inoculating them with the vac-, 
cine disease. But this circumstance, alleged on very scanty evidence 
by those who were opposed to Jenner's claims, cannot lessen the merit 
of his independent discovery, of which each step was communicated in 
succession to a numerous circle of medical friends, and is recorded in 
the most authentic form. His reputation is, on the other hand, en- 
hanced by the fact that, although the immunity conferred by the casual 
disease in milkers had frequently come under the notice of medical 
men from their failing in such persons to produce the small- pox by 
inoculation, yet the idea of introducing the disease of an animal into 
the human frame was so little in consonance with any former practice, 
that Jenner was the first among his brethren to conjecture that cow- 
pox, as the milder disease, might advantageously supersede the inocu- 
lated small-pox ; and that, as the latter is rendered less virulent by 
inoculation, so the former introduced in the same way might be milder 
than the casual complaint, and yet retain its protecting power. He 
had even communicated this conjecture to Hunter, himself no mean 
innovator in medicine, so early as the year 1770 ; and Mr. Hunter 
was for many years in the habit of mentioning it in his public lectures 
coupled with Jenner's name : but the proposed substitution was so 
distasteful, or appeared of such questionable propriety, that it obtained 
no favourable notice till it was forced by the inventor on the public 
attention, thirty years after it had first attracted his own. 

It would be interesting to enter into a detail of the progress of 
Jenner's discovery and of its introduction into general use, as well as 
to show its inestimable value to society by a reference to statistical 
facts. This, however, can only be done here in a very cursory manner. 

The way in which the idea was first suggested to him has been 
already mentioned. After his return to Berkeley from London, he 
pursued the subject with great patience and sagacity for many years. 
In the course of these preliminary inquiries he found reason to believe 
that of several kinds of vesicular disease in the cow, but one had the 
property of securing from the small-pox, and that one exclusively, or 
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at least with the greatest certainty, in its first stage. He also ascer*. 
tained that the horse is subject to an eruption of similar vesicles, appa- 
rently arising without infection, and popularly known by the name of 
the grecLse. The matter issuing from these is sometimes conveyed to 
the cow by milkers engaged in farriery ; and Jenner conceived it to 
be the original and only source of cow-pox among the herds. The 
opinion is not generally held at present to its full extent ; but experi- 
ments by himself and others since the publication of his Inquiry have 
proved a fact much disputed at the time, that he was right in believing 
the diseases to be identical, whatever may be their origin. 

It may be mentioned as a curious circumstance, that the first lymph 
transmitted in an active state to British India in 1802 by Dr. De 
Carro of Vienna, long the only source of vaccination in that country, 
had been furnished to him by Dr. Sacco of Milan, from genuine ve» 
sides produced by direct inoculation from the horse, without passing 
through tbe cow ; an intervention which, till about that period, Jenner 
had continued to think essential to the production of the true disease 
in man. 

In addition to these and other curious results, laboriously collected 
during a period of twenty-six years, Dr. Jenner at length arrived at a 
rational conviction of the safety of the experiment he meditated, from 
observing the invariable harmlessness of the disease when casually 
taken : he determined therefore to put his long-cherished idea to the 
trial on the first opportunity. 

This offered on the 14th of May, 1796, the anniversary of which is 
still kept as a festival at Berlin. On that day he inoculated a boy of 
the name of Phipps in the arm, from a pustule on the hand of a young 
woman who was infected by her master's cows. The boy went favour- 
ably through the disease. On the 1st of July he was inoculated for 
the small-pox, and, as Jenner had predicted, without effect. 

The feelings of the sanguine philanthropist may be conceived. 
They cannot be better described than they have been by himself in 
the following terms. " While the vaccine discovery was progressive, 
the joy I felt at the prospect before me of being the instrument des- 
tined to take away from the world one of its greatest calamities, 
blended with the fond hope of enjoying independence and domestic 
peace and happiness, was often so excessive, that in pursuing my 
favourite subject among the meadows, I have sometimes found myself 
in a reverie. It is pleasant to me to recollect that these reflections 
always ended in devout acknowledgments to that Being from whom 
this and all other mercies flow." 

During the next two years many other equally successful trials were 
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made ; and at length the discovery was published to the world in June, 
1798, in a quarto pamphlet of seventy pages, which had been pre- 
viously subjected to the most rigorous criticism and revision by a few 
chosen friends who met for that purpose at the house of Thomas West- 
faling, Esq., at Rudhall, near Ross. It is entitled ' An Inquiry into 
the Causes and EflFects of the Variolse Vaccinae ; a disease discovered 
in some of the Western Counties of England, particularly Gloucester- 
shire, and known by the name of the Cow-pox/ The pamphlet is 
enriched with the detail of sixteen cases of the casual, and seven of the 
inoculated disease, the latter including the case of one of the author's 
sons ; and with coloured drawings of the appearances in both. 

The style of this pamphlet, as well as of others which succeeded it 
from Jenner's pen in the course of a few years, is remarkably modest, 
and admirable in all respects, which probably contributed much to the 
early favour it received. The facts were such as to defy contradiction, 
and the conclusions so just and mature, that the experience of nearly 
forty years has been able to add little more than its seal of confirmation 
to them. The few errors that have been detected relate chiefly to the 
degree of protection afforded by the cow-pox, which Jenner affirmed 
to be perfect: it is now however believed to be incomplete, perhaps in 
three instances out of every hundred ; that small proportionate number 
passing, in general after the lapse of some years, through a very mild 
and modified small-pox, in which the per-centage of fatal cases is cer- 
tainly not more, and probably much less, than five ; being not more than 
three in 2000 of all vaccinated persons, while the rate of mortality 
even in inoculated small-pox is one in fifty, or forty in 2000. It 
should be borne in mind that small-pox itself sometimes occurs a 
second time even in a severe and fatal form, as in the case of IjouIs 
XV. Some constitutional peculiarity is probably the occasion of both 
these anomalies ; and this supposition will also account for the often- 
observed fact, that small-pox after vaccination commonly affects seve- 
ral members of the same family almost simultaneously, thus giving an 
appearance of failure in a proportion much greater than the truth. 

Another position advanced by Jenner in this pamphlet is too re- 
markable to be passed over. After stating his belief that the cow-pox 
originates from the horse in the way already mentioned, he proceeds 
to suggest that the small-pox may have been itself originally morbid 
matter of the same kind, aggravated into a malignant and contagious 
form by accidental circumstances. But this opinion, though plausible, 
is not considered by any means as established. 

Favourably as his work was received, the author, who had come to 
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London partly to superintend the publication, was unable to obtain an 
opportunity of displaying the disease in that city, which had been the 
chief object of his visit; and returned, much disappointed, to Chelten- 
ham, where he now frequently resided, in the middle of July. He 
left, however, some vaccine lymph with Mr. Cline, who was the first 
surgeon in Liondon that ventured to make a trial of it. The complete 
success of the experiment, which was publicly performed, so strongly 
interested the profession, that the new practice became quickly popu- 
lar, in spite of a warm though partial opposition, which was put down 
in the summer of 1799 by a manifesto expressive of confidence in its 
efficacy and safety, signed by seventy-three of the most eminent medi- 
cal men in the metropolis. In the same year some unfortunate occur- 
rences took place in consequence of Dr. Woodville, the physician of 
the Small-pox Hospital, having incautiously used and distributed 
matter from persons whom he had inoculated with small-pox a few 
days after vaccination, before it had taken a sufficient hold. The 
mongrel lymph thus produced sometimes occasioned one, sometimes 
the other disease; their effects were confounded; and some deaths 
which ensued, as well as a general eruption of the skin which took 
place in many instances, were attributed to the cow-pox. This and 
other mistakes would probably have much retarded the general adop- 
tion of vaccination, but for the promptitude of Jenner to discover and 
expose the source of the error. 

In 1802 a parliamentary inquiry into the value of the new method 
of preventing small-pox, including Jenner's claim to the discovery of 
it, was instituted, and a grant was voted to him of 10,000/. In 1807 
he received an additional vote of 20,000/., which, considering that he 
had been the instrument of saving in England alone at least 45,000 
lives annually, will seem by no means an extravagant mark of national 
gratitude and respect. 

In 1803 the Royal Jennerian Society, for the encouragement of 
vaccination, was established in London under the superintendance of 
Dr. Jenner. In 1808 this society was merged by his advice in the 
National Vaccine Establishment, which still continues to dispense 
the blessings of the antidote at the public charge. 

The^ growing interest in the public mind in favour of vaccination 
was of course eveiywhere extended to its author, who, in spite of 
several unworthy cabals, and attempts to deprive him of the credit of 
a discovery peculiarly his own, was received among all ranks with 
the highest distinction at home, and also gratified with various con- 
tinental honours. If he had thought fit to settle in London, he might 
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undoubtedly have secured wealth in proportion to his reputation ; but 
he preferred the quiet enjoyment of rural life and domestic happiness. 
His death took place at Berkeley, from a sudden attack of apoplexy, in 
February, 1823, in the seventy- fourth year of his age. The latter 
years of his life were spent between Berkeley and Cheltenham, and 
in occasional visits to London, in the zealous prosecution of his 
favourite subjects of research, and successful endeavours to diffuse the 
blessings of bis discovery more widely in his own and other lands. 

In England, however, these have not been so extensively felt as 
in some other countries where the form of government has given 
facilities for the enforcement of vaccination. The small-pox conse- 
quently prevails to a considerable extent in this country, and especially 
in London. Yet the annual number of deaths from small-pox within 
the bills of mortality is at present under 700 ; the largest number in 
one year since the general practice of vaccination having been 1299, in 
1825. A century ago, when the population certainly did not reach 
half its present amount, the yearly average was 2000, the maximum 
being in 1796, when the mortality swelled to 3549. That this de- 
crease is wholly due to vaccination cannot be doubted ; the advantage, 
however, is partly indirect, and has arisen from the discontinuance of 
the practice of inoculating for the small-pox, which afforded security 
to individuals, but increased the general mortality by keeping alive a 
constant source of infection. But the most striking examples of the 
advantage derived from vaccination are to be found on the continent. 
Thus at Berlin, where the average annual amount of deaths from 
small-pox was 472 for the twenty years previous to 1802, and 1646 
died in 1801, the mortality so speedily diminished after the enforce- 
ment of vaccination by law, that in 1821 and 1822 there was only one 
death in each year. These and similar instances which might be ad- 
duced from other countries, seem almost to warrant us in adopting the 
sanguine expectation of Jenner, that by means of his discovery this 
disgusting and dreadful malady, from which not four in a hundred of 
the human race wholly escaped, and which destroyed a tenth part of 
all that were born, and disfigured where it did not destroy, may yet be 
swept from the face of the earth. 

The best books of reference on the subjects of this memoir are 
* Baron's Life of Jenner,* * Moore's History of the Cow-pox,' Dr. 
Gregory's admirable articles in the • Encyclopaedia of Medicine,' and 
the reports of various parliamentary committees, especially those of 
1802 and 1833. 

1) 2 



Nevil Maskgltne was bom in London, October 6, 1732. He waa 
educated at Westminster, and in time proceeded to Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, from whence he migrated to Trinity College. He took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with honours, in the year 1754. In 
]7dd, he was ordained to a curacy near London. He had previously 
turned his attention to astronomy, to which he was led by the solar 
eclipse of 1748 ; and he now formed an acquaintance with Bradley, 
an astronomer of unequalled merit, whether in discovery or practical 
excellence in observation, whom he assisted in calculating his table 
of refractions. It is ilo wonder that, under such instruction, Mas- 
kelyne should have distinguished himself afterwards as an observer. 
From this period (a. d. 1750) Delambre dates the commencement 
of really good observations. 

In 1758 Maskelyne was elected Fellow of his college; in 1759 be 
became Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1761 he went to St. Helena, 
to observe the transit of Venus, and also to collect such observations 
as might, if possible, enable him to detect the parallax of the fixed 
stars. He failed in both objects ; in the first from cloudy weather, in 
the second from faulty instruments, as he supposed, though the quan- 
tity in question is so small that its existence has not yet been detected; 
but he was enabled to correct the principal errors of those instruments 
in a considerable degree, and also to make very good observations on 
various other points. In bis voyage out and home he applied himself 
to perfect the method of observing lunar distances, and deducing the 
longitude from them. In 1764 he sailed to Barbadoes, to make a trial 
of Harrison's time-keeper; and in 1765 lie was appointed Astronomer 
Royal, on the decease of Mr. Bliss, He was then only thirty-three 
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years of age, and had enjoyed a rapid career of celebrity. He had 
published enough in the * British Mariner's Guide/ A. D. 1763, to 
require honourable mention of his name and methods in every work of 
navigation. 

As soon as he had obtained the post of Astronomer Royal, he began 
to call the attention of the Commissioners of Longitude to the practi- 
cability of the method of lunar distances, and proposed to them to 
establish a Nautical Almanac, which should contain such an ephemeris 
of the moon's path as would make the object in view attainable. The 
memorial on this subject was presented February 9, 1765, and the 
evidence of various officers of the East India Company's service was 
taken as to the success of the method. The lunar tables of Mayer 
furnished the proposed materials for the moon's places ; and upon the 
adoption of the scheme of Maskelyne, a parliamentary reward of 3000/. 
was given to Mayer's widow. To Maskelyne we are thus indebted 
for a work which has more than any other contributed to the advance- 
ment of navigation, in the removal of the great difficulty of finding the 
longitude. It is true that this first eifoii; could hardly then be expected 
to give the longitude within a degree; but this was a great im- 
provement, when it is considered that the reckoning of a ship might 
be out several degrees, and that chronometers had not yet been intro- 
duced. But the ^ Nautical Almanac ' must be considered as a work 
addressed to astronomers as well as seamen, from its earliest com- 
mencement. Maskelyne saw the importance of saving the observer 
the trouble and risk of error which would attend his reductions with- 
out such assistance, and contemplated the continual improvement of 
the luuar tables. It is not one of the least obligations which astro- 
nomical science owes to Maskelyne, that since his time a very slender 
portion of mathematical knowledge will enable a diligent observer to 
turn his means to good account in the promotion of sidereal and even 
of planetary astronomy. Without saying that the observer, as such, 
is employed about the highest department of the science, or in any 
way recommending the lover of observation to stop his career at that 
point, we may remind him that, with the assistance of an ephemeris, 
such as the ' Nautical Almanac ' of Maskelyne did, still more as that 
of the present day, he can never want the means of turning his amuse- 
ments to useful purpose. 

The first Nautical Almanac was published in 1767, and was con- 
tinued by Maskelyne to the end of his life. The requisite tables, 
intended to accompany that work, were first published by him in 
1781. 
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With the exception of attending the meetings of the Royal Society, 
M askelyne hardly ever quitted his observatory* His life is therefore 
difficult to describe, except by its results. But in 1772 he went to 
Scotland, to pursue his celebrated experiment for the discovery of the 
earth's density. The Newtonian doctrine of attraction, in the general 
form, that all matter attracts all other matter, could hardly be said to 
be finally established, except as a point of strong probability. That 
a planet, considered as a whole, attracts a planet, might be thought 
to be demonstrated, but there was no proof of matter being the agent 
of attraction upon matter, on the earth, except in the case of magnetised 
or electrified bodies. The notion that the attraction of a mountain, if 
it existed, would cause a slight deviation of the plumb-line, which 
should be perceptible in its effect on the observed position of the stars, 
had been entertained, and the effect even suspected, but without being 
reduced to absolute proof. To give an idea of the minuteness of the 
angle of deviation which was to be looked for, we may state that a 
pendulum ten thousand inches long, vibrating through an angle of ten 
seconds, would only move through half an inch at the end farthest 
from the point of suspension, and that ten seconds was, as it turned 
out, nearly double of the angle in question. Maskelyne chose the 
mountain Schehallien, in Perthshire, as the scene of his operations. 
By observing well-known stars with an instrument depending on a 
plumb-line, both north and south of the mountain, he determined the 
difference of latitude of two stations, subject of course to an error if 
the plumb-line were affected in its position by the attraction of the 
mountain. He then measured the difference of latitude of his stations 
by a trigonometrical survey, which gave their relative position by a 
method independent of the plumb-line and its errors. He thus found 
that his north and south plumb-lines were inclined to each other at 
an angle of about eleven seconds and a half more than they should 
have been from their difference of position on the earth, and that the 
direction of their inclination was towards the mountain. He deduced 
his results from those among his observations which he considered as 
the best, being about one out of ten of the whole ; but it is much to 
his credit as an observer, that Baron Zach afterwards found that all 
his observations^ good and bad, gave the same average result as those 
he had selected. Zach also established the same fact by his observa- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, namely, that the vicinity of a 
mountain affects the level, which was the instrument he used, and not 
the plumb-line. 

The labour of deducing an approximation to the earth's mean density 
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was undertaken by Dr. Hutton. By getting the best possible estimate 
of the materials of which Schehallien is composed, and comparing 
what we must call the weight of the plumb-line towards the mountain 
with its weight towards the earth, it appeared that the mean density 
of the latter is about five times that of water. This, considered as a 
numerical approximation, alone and unsupported^ would have been 
worth little, owing to the doubt which must have existed as to the 
correctness of the estimation of the mountain's density. It would 
prove that there was attraction in the mountain, but would give no 
very great probability to the value of the earth's density, as deduced. 
But a few years afterwards Cavendish made an experiment, vidth the 
same object, and by an entirely different method. By producing oscil* 
lations in leaden balls by means of other leaden balls, and by a process 
of reasoning wholly free from astroMmical data, he inferred that the 
mean density of the earth was five and a-half times that of water. 
The experiment of Cavendish was published in 1 798. It is much to be 
wished that the experiments of Cavendish should be repeated on a 
larger scale : but the expense of the apparatus will probably deter in- 
dividuals from the attempt. 

The Schehallien experiment was carried on under many difficulties 
and privations ; and its successful result places its author in the list 
of those who first opened the road to the determination of a funda- 
mental element of the solar system. But brilliant as it must appear, 
it is by no means the most useful of Maskelyne's labours. Excepting 
Bradley, he may almost be called the first who systematically directed 
his efforts to the attainment of the minutest accuracy in astronomical 
observation. His celebrated catalogue, A. d. 1790, consisted only of 
thirty-six of the principal stars, but the places of these, especially in 
right ascension, were determined with a degree of precision which was 
then believed to be hardly attainable. The means by which he ac- 
complished his objects, such as taking the nearest tenth of a second 
instead of the nearest second, or half second, of time in his transit 
observations, the practice of uniformly observing all the wires of the 
instrument, instead of one; the introduction of the movable eye-piece, 
by which the several wires could all be viewed directly, instead of 
obliquely, and many little things of the kind, are the indications of a 
man who was familiar above his contemporaries with the sources of 
error, and who had formed at once a bold estimate of the extent to 
which they might be avoided, and a correct view of the means of doing 
it. It is difficult to say what portion of the present improved spirit of 
observation in these points may be attributed to Maskelyne^ but it 
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certainly was not small. Delambre, who knew at least as well aa any 
man of bis time what had been done and was doing, and who was 
never profuse of praise, as his ' History of Astronomy' amply demon- 
strates, pays him the following compliment in the memoir which he 
contributed to the ' Biographic Universelle :' — " Maskelyne etait en 
correspondance avec tons les astronomes de I'Europe, qu'il consid^rait 
comma ses freres, et qui, de leur cotf;, le respectaient comme un 
doyen, dont les travaux leur avaient ^t^ ^minemment utiles." 

We have spoken, in the life of Harrison, of the controversy about the 
merits of the time-piece of the latter. As Astronomer Royal, Mas- 
kelyne was the official investigator of the rates of those instruments, 
and both in the case of Harrison, and ia that of Mudge, bis decisions 
underwent printed attacks, which he answered. Without entering 
into the merits of these questions, since all the grave accusations 
which were brought against him have fallen harmless, we shall only 
state, that Maskelyne's answers are full of documents, and free from 
passion ; both very favourable symptoms. 

Dr. Maskelyne held church preferment from his college, and was 
besides in possession of an easy fortune. He died Feb. 9, 1811, 
leaving behind him an unblemished personal reputation, and a charac- 
ter for scientific utility of the first order. He \e&. behind him much 
evidence of his utility in the labours and character of the assistants 
whom he formed ; all of whom, says Lalande, were useful astronomers. 
The late Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, who added the reputation of 
a distinguished mathematician to that of an eminent observer, was for 
sometime one of his pupils in the practical part of the science. 



When Thomas Hobbes was eighty-four years of age he composed an 
amusing account of his own fortunes in Latin hexameter and penta- 
meter verses; and in, these it is mentioned that his birth was pre- 
mature, owing to the terror occasioned to his mother by a fatse report 
of the approach of the Spanish fleet. To this accident he humor- 
ously ascribes his patriotic zeal and the peacefulness of his disposition. 
We quote from a translation made by a contemporary hand, which in 
elegance of expression is on a par with the original. 

" And hereupon it was, my mother dear 

Did bring forth twins at once, both me, and Fear. 
For this my country's foes I e'er did hate,- 
With calm Peace and my Muse associate." 

It was at Malmsbury, on the dth of April, 1588, that this very 
singular man was thus called into an existence, which was continued, 
io perpetual activity, for ninety-one years. 

One of the earliest efforts of his talents was to translate the Medea 
of Euripides into Latin iambics. At the age of fourteen, he com- 
menced bis more serious labours at Magdalen College, Oxford; and 
employed five years there in the study of logic and Aristotle's Physics. 
Immediately afterwards he entered into the family of William Caven- 
dish, Baron Hardwick, subsequently Earl of Devonshire, and became 
tutor to bis eldest son. The companion alike of his sports and his 
studies, Hobbes presently acquired the affection of bis pupil and the 
confidence of the family ; and the two young men (for they were of 
the same age) set out together to travel in France and Italy. 

A free intercourse with the learned men of other countries enlarged 
the mind of Hobbes, and opened new channels to his investigation. And 
it appears, in the first instance, that when he beheld the contempt in 
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which the subjects of his academical industry were generally held^ he 
turned from them to the more diligent study of Greek and Latin. 
Nor was it his object alone to become master of the languages, but 
also to meditate on the invaluable records of the history and the 
wisdom of the antients. He employed his leisure hours in the trans- 
lation of Thucydides ; and he published it in the year 1628, to the 
end (says his contemporary biographer) , that the absurdities of the 
democratical Athenians might become known to his own fellow- 
citizens. This was the first of his publications ; and it may have been 
that perhaps to which, in later life, he attached the least importance. 
Yet has it so fallen out; that after a lapse of two long centuries of 
slowly progressive knowledge and wisdom, his other works are for the 
most part consigned to the shelves of the profound and curious student, 
while the " Translation of Thucydides'* is familiar to the acquaintance 
and respect of every scholar. 

It is related that Hobbes, while yet a youth> was present at an 
assembly of several eminent men of letters, when one of them asked, 
in a contemptuous manner, And what is sensation? No one at- 
tempted to make any reply; and the question was thus silently 
acknowledged to be inscrutable. This piqued his curiosity and his 
pride ; for he was astonished that those, who through their pretensions 
to wisdom so despised others, should be ignorant of the nature of their 
own senses. Accordingly he directed his deepest attention to that 
inquiry. The first result of his meditation was this position : that if 
all things were at rest^ they would part with all their qualities. 
Hence, in his mind, it followed, that all the principles of natural 
science, including the senses of all animated things and all bodily 
affections, depended on the varieties of motion ; and to these, rather 
than to any inherent or occult qualities, he referred all the phenomena 
of physics. 

This his system of physics is amply developed in the first section 
(De Corpore) of his book of the ' Elements of Philosophy ;' which 
failed not to gain him a celebrity more than proportionate to the 
number of his proselytes. For many admired his ingenuity who 
did not adopt his conclusions. In conjunction with these pursuits, 
Hobbes engaged with zeal in the study of mathematics. He flattered 
himself that he had discovered how to square the circle, and published 
several treatises in relation to that celebrated problem, which at the 
time gained for him considerable reputation. In 1647 he was ap- 
pointed mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales. Me engaged in 
a long mathematical controversy with Dr. Wallis, of which an amusing^ 
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account will be found in D'Israeli's ' Quarrels of Authors/ vol. 3. 
Wallis, however, was an adversary entirely above Hobbes' strength in 
this department of science. 

If Hobbes had confined his exertions to the pursuits of classical 
literature and physical philosophy, he would have spent a more peace- 
ful, and therefore to him a happier, existence. But in the tumultuous 
times in which he lived, with a mind habituated to deep investigations, 
it was scarcely possible that he should do otherwise than fix his atten- 
tion on the political phenomena which were passing before him, and 
endeavour to trace their causes and solve their difficulties. After a 
residence of three years in England, he returned to Paris in 1640, 
and enjoyed the society of some of the distinguished men who were 
collected around Cardinal Richelieu. There he wrote his first poli- 
tical work, the book De Cive, which he published in 1646. He then 
proceeded to compose a much more elaborate treatise on the same 
subject, which he published in England in the year 1651 ; this was 
his Leviathan — a name associated with that of Hobbes in the mind 
of every reader, though the pecuUar principles which are embodied 
under it are now known to few. Suffice it here to say, that the object 
of this work was to give a decided support to the monarchical in- 
stitution: to show that there could be no safety without peace, 
no peace without a strong government ; that arms and money were 
the elements which alone could give that strength ; that even arms 
will scarcely avail to this end, unless placed in a single hand, or if 
opposed (as is the case in religious dissension), by motives and prin- 
ciples which do not terminate in this world. 

Political researches in that age necessarily involved theological, or 
at least ecclesiastical, principles ; and Hobbes had not feared to de- 
nounce some of the antient usurpations of the clergy, and to pronounce 
religious concord to be absolutely essential to the civil happiness of a 
people : and while he broached some principles not well pleasing to 
the pretensions of the hierarchy of the day, he advanced others 
which were thought to end, by no violent interpretation, in absolute 
infidelity. Accordingly, the theologians assailed him from every 
quarter; and his work, while it divided learned laymen, some of 
whom thought it a marvel of political genius, others a dangerous and 
unseemly monster, was condemned by the unanimous indignation of 
the ecclesiastical body. The churchmen of Rome united in hostility 
with those of England against doctrines which were dangerous to the 
common prerogatives of the whole order, if not to the integrity of 
religion itself. The latter, being more closely attacked, were more 
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violent in their enmity. They denounced the opinions as false and 
heretical ; and the divines of Cambridge went so far as publicly to 
stigmatize the author as an atheist. Besides this, he did not even 
escape the charges of being ill disposed to royalty, and a disguised 
adversary to the party of the king. These calumnies (such at least 
he constantly asserted both to be,) deprived him of the patronage of 
the Court, and seemed at one time even to have endangered his 
personal safety ; insomuch that, under the Commonwealth^ he found 
it expedient to escape from his enemies at Paris, and take refuge 
among those, whose enmity he had rather deserved, the republicans 
of England. He escaped however the fate, so common to men of 
moderation in violent times, of being persecuted by both parties ; and 
only sustained the animosity of that which he had intended to serve. 

Hobbes was a decided Episcopalian. He studied in all matters 
to conform both to the doctrines and the ceremonies of the church 
established ; and avoided, even with a feeling of dislike, the conven- 
ticles of the Puritans. Still less did he incline, on the other hand, to 
the Roman Catholic faith. During a dangerous illness, which he 
suffered with great firmness at Paris, when he was supposed to be on 
the point of death, an intimate friend, named Mersenne, a learned Fran- 
ciscan, approached him with spiritual consolation, and pressed him to 
depart in communion with the Roman church. Hobbes calmly replied^ 
'^ Father, I have long ago considered all those matters well, and it 
would trouble me to reconsider them now. You can entertain me on 
some more agreeable subject. When did you see Gassendi ?" 

Yet neither his unmoved adhesion to Protestantism, nor even his 
affection for episcopal government, could disarm the wrath of the 
theologians, who continued to wage an unsparing warfare against 
him, and to inflict on his reputation, and even on his fortunes, such 
mischief as they were able. On the other hand, his singular quali- 
ties and talents failed not to procure him many powerful protectors ; 
and he stood so balanced (says his biographer) between his friends 
and his enemies, that the former were just strong enough to prevent 
his destruction, the latter to obstruct his advancement. So that he 
continued, with a mighty reputation and a slender fortune, to remain, 
even to the end of his days, under the same noble patronage, under 
which his first distinctions had been acquired. 

But in this comparative obscurity he was consoled by the society of 
the learned, the courtesy of the great, and the admiration of almost all 
men. Among his personal friends or acquaintances were numbered 
Francis Bacon of Verulam, Ben Jonson (who is said to have revised 
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his Translation of Thucydides), the astronomer Galileo, the anti- 
quarian Selden, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Harvey, physician to 
Charles I., Des Cartes, Gassendi ; and his praises were celebrated by 
the contemporary muse of Cowley. He was sought by distinguished 
foreigners who visited England, even nobles and ambassadors; espe- 
cially by Cosmo de' Medici, then Prince, afterwards Duke of Tuscany, 
who offered him ample proofs of his esteem ; and there were many 
among his own compatriots who received his opinions with respect^ 
if not with favour. 

During the long period of his declining life, Hobbes is related to 
have pursued with most assiduity his studies in natural philosophy ; 
but the publications of his old age (if we except the Decameron 
Physiologicum, published in 1676) rather indicate a return to his 
earliest tastes, which inclined, we are told, to history and poetry. At 
the age of about 80, he wrote, in English, the Behemoth, or History 
of the Civil Wars between Charles and the Parliament ; besides a long 
Latin poem on the origin and increase of the pontifical power. At 
about 86, he translated the Odyssey into English verse, and the Iliad 
at 87 : and he persevered for the four following years, which were his 
last, in the same peaceful course of literary recreation. A list of his 
works, forty-two in number, is given in Chalmers* * Biographical 
Dictionary :' the great majority of them are forgotten. 

He died towards the end of the year 1679^ and was buried at 
Hault-Bucknall^ close by the grave of his faithful patroness, the 
Countess of Devonshire. Respecting his personal character and con- 
versation it is recorded, that he was agreeable and courteous in his 
familiar intercourse with all, those alone excepted who approached 
him for the mere purpose of disputation : and these he treated with 
more severity than was necessary. Above all things, he detested 
theological controversy, and always strove to turn his hearers away 
from it to the exercise of piety and the practice of Christian morality. 
His favourite authors were Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, and Euclid : 
but his reading was not extensive ; as he thought the careful medi- 
tation on a few good works more profitable to the understanding than 
a more abundant draught of indiscriminate learning ; and was fond 
of saying upon this subject, that if he read as much as others he should 
be as ignorant as they were. He persisted in a life of celibacy, that 
he might be able to pursue his studies with the less interruption. In 
his disposition he was generous and charitable ; but his means were 
scanty : for even at the end of his life he had little else but two small 
pensions, the one from the family of Devon, the other from the king« 



Raffaello Sanzio, the greatest of punters, was born in 1483 at 
Urbino, where the house in which he passed the first years of his life 
ia still preserved, consecrated by a suitable inscription. His first 
teacher was his father, Giovanni Sanzio, a painter who, allowing for 
the technical imperfeetiona of the time, was perhaps entitled to more 
praiae than Vasari has awarded him ; the evidence of the remaining 
works of this master has indeed led his recent biographer, Pungi- 
leoni, to conclude that he was in many essential points equal to the 
best of his contemporaries, and that his feeling for expression may 
have had no unimportant influence on the genius he was destined 
to instruct. An interesting altar-piece by the elder Sanzio still exists 
at Urbino, in the church of S. Francesco, representing the Madonna 
with St. Francis and other faints : the members of the painter's 
family are introduced, and among them the infant Raphael kneela 
by his mother's side. 

The silence of the historians of art as to the claims of Giovanni 
Sanzio is less surprising than their omitting to notice the importance 
of his city and province at the period in question. The duchy of 
Urbino, at the close of the fifteenth century, could boast, as Sismondi 
justly remarks, a population as warlike, and a court as lettered and 
polished as any in Italy, The hereditary dukes of the ancient family 
of Montefeltro ranked high among the captains of the age, and among 
the distinguished patrons of science. Federigo da Montefeltro, who 
died a few months before the birth of Raphael, had employed the 
talents of some of the best painters of Italy, and of other countries, to 
adorn his capital. Among the native artists, Fra Garnevale was one 
of the earliest who attempted perspective ; and to him, or at least to 
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his works, Bramante, as well as Raphael, may have been indebted for 
a knowledge of the rudiments of architecture ; Pietro della Francesea^ 
whose compositions on mathematics and geometry enriched the ducal 
library, was domiciliated with Giovanni Sanzio ; Lucian, a painter and 
architect of Dalmatia, superintended for a time the building <^ the 
castle ; but the most remarkable guest was Justus van Ghent, called 
by the Italians Giusto da Guanto ; a considerable work painted by 
him contained portraits of the Duke Federigo and his successor Guid' 
Ubaldo, under whose auspices again the talents of the celebrated Luca 
Signorelli were put in requisition* Pictures by most of these artists 
probably still exist at Urbino, and undoubtedly were seen and studied 
by Raphael in his early youth. Among the first reputed works of the 
great artist himself, which are preserved in his native city, may be 
mentioned a Madonna, originally painted on the wall in his father's 
house, and a holy family on wood in the church of S. Andrea. 

It is difficult to fix with precision the time when Raphael first 
studied under Perugino ; but if, as Rumohr supposes, that painter only 
settled finally at Perugia about 1500, his distinguished scholar must 
have joined him at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and not some years 
earlier, as has been generally assumed. Even at this age it is suffi- 
ciently wonderful that the scholar should have been fitted to select the 
best qualities in his master's style, and indeed very soon to improve 
upon themv 

Besides the worics which his native city contained, Raphael doubt* 
less had had opportunities of seeing the productions of Andrea Luigi 
di Assisi, oalled Ingegno, of Niccolo di Fuligno, and other painters of 
the school of Umbria. Their robust style of colour^ which was some- 
what modified by Perugino and Pinturicchio, is occasionally to be 
traced in Raphael's early works. Tliepe was anodier quality which 
Perugino, in his best time, possessed in eonunon widi other painters 
of his province, and which may be said generally to characterize the 
school of Umbria. This was an intensity of expression in sacred sub- 
jects indicating a deep religious feeling ; and it is so striking in the 
best productions of the artist last named, that it has been considered 
sufficient of itself to prove the orthodoxy of his creed, which Vasari 
had called in question. The impulse was probably derived firom 
Assisi, where some of the earliest Italian masters had left specimens 
of their powers, and the source was the dectrine of St. Francis. The 
history and legendi^ of this saint (who died in 1226), freqaently 
exercised the pencil of the early Italians, even to the danger of 
causing Bible subjeots to be neglected, from the time of Gioito to 
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that of Augelico da Fiesole : but the chief influence on the school 
above-mentioned is apparent rather in the treatment than in the 
subject ; it is to be recognised in a certain subdued earnestness of 
expression, allied to the severe tenets of the saint of Assisi^ and ex- 
hibiting religion rather in its suffering than in its triumphant cha- 
racter. This tendency received an additional impulse from the works 
which Taddeo di Bartolo of Siena had left in Perugia and other parts 
of Umbria early in the fifteenth century. The painters most remark- 
able for the quality alluded to were Niccolo Alunno, called Niccolo 
di Fuligno, and Pietro Perugino ; but the same feeling had extended 
itself to Francia in Bologna. The taste of the Florentine painters 
on the other hand, with the single exception of Angelico da Fiesole, 
had long taken another direction : their pictures of this time abound 
in portraits ; the saints and Madonnas of the school, those for in- 
stance of Domenico Ghirlandajo, seem to have been taken from 
common nature, and are seldom inspired with that sanctity of expres- 
sion so frequent and so remarkable in the painters above-named. In 
later times, the painters of the various Italian schools, who were sup- 
posed to copy nature with too little selection, were called naturalhti, 
and, at the period alluded to, Florence may be considered compara- 
tively the seat of this kind of imitation ; a tendency greatly owing, it 
appears, to the introduction of early Flemish pictures, in which por- 
traits were frequent, and in which the back-ground and accessories 
were treated^ with an attention new to the Italian painters. 

Thus it cannot but be considered among the greatest of Raphael's 
advantages, that he had opportunities of studying in both the schools 
alluded to ; and in both, he of all men knew or felt what was fittest to 
be imitated. The depth and feryour of expression which he imbibed 
from the masters he first contemplated, and which he never relinquished, 
was improved and enlivened by the accurate study of the forms and 
varieties of nature to which the Florentines were devoted: again, 
before Raphael arrived in Florence, Lionardo da Vinci had laid the 
foundation of that profound anatomical knowledge, the only true means 
of representing action, which was afterwards carried to its greatest 
results in the works of Michael Angelo. The celebrated Cartoons 
of both these great designers were the object of study and admiration 
in Florence at the time Raphael resided there, although they were 
not completed quite so soon as might be inferred from a passage in 
Vasari. The importance of considering and accounting for the earliest 
tendency of Raphael's feeling, will be apparent when we remember 
that it reappeared in his later, and even in his latest, works. The 
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Dispute of the Sacrament, his altar-pieces, and even the Cartoons, 
are not Florentine in their taste, but are rather allied to the school 
from which he derived his first impressions. 

From 1500, or perhaps a little earlier, to 1504-5, Raphael was 
employed at Perugia, or at Citta di Castello (a township midway 
between Perugia and Urbino) ; his works in the latter place must, 
however, have been executed after he became a pupil of Perugino, as 
they clearly evince an imitation of that painter's manner. An altar- 
piece, originally in the church of S. Niccola di Tolentino, at Cilt^ 
di Castello, is now in the Vatican ; a Crucifixion from the church of 
S. Domenico, in the same place, is in the Fesch collection at Rome ; 
and the celebrated Marriage of the Virgin, from the church of S. 
Francesco, is at Milan. The last, which was copied almost without 
alteration from a painting of Perugino, has the date 1504, and imme- 
diately precedes Raphael's first visit to Florence. 

The works done by Raphael in Perugia were much more numer- 
ous, to say nothing of his assistance in pictures wliich pass for Peru- 
gino's. Among his own may be mentioned an Assumption of the 
Virgin, now in the Vatican, as well as another picture of the same 
subject begun by Raphael, but finished, not till after his death, by his 
scholars. The fresco, in the cloister of S. Severo, at Perugia, which 
resembles the upper part of the Disputa (to be hereafter mentioned), 
has the date 1 505 ; the lower part was finished by Perugino when 
very old, after Raphael's death. The style of this fresco bespeaks an 
acquaintance with higher examples of art than Perugia contained ; it 
was probably done after a first visit to Florence. The interesting 
picture at Blenheim, mentioned by Vasari as having been painted for 
the chapel Degli Ansidei, in the church De' Servi at Perugia, has the 
date 1505; it may be considered to be the last example of Raphael's, 
imitation of Perugino, and to mark the transition from that imitation 
to the Florentine manner. 

While Raphael was studying at Perugia, Pinturicchio, a native of 
that place, and an assistant of Perugino, was employed to paint some 
subjects relating to the Life of Pius II., in the library, now the sacristy, 
of the Duomo at Siena. Vasari relates, not without contradicting 
himself in the separate lives of Raphael and Pinturicchio, that the latter 
availed himself of his young friend's skill in composition, in engaging 
him to design the whole series of subjects ; he further adds, that 
Raphael accompanied Pinturicchio to Siena, but left him to proceed 
to Florence, in order to see the Cartoons of Michael Angelo and 
Lionardo da Vinci. The works in the sacristy at Siena appear to 
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have been done before the death of Pius III., in 1503 : at that time 
the Cartoons in question were not completed (M. Angelo's was not 
finished and publicly shown before 1506, Vinci's not much earlier) ; 
and as we have before seen, Raphael was employed at Gitt^ di 
Castello in 1504, probably before he had seen Florence at all. 
It is however certain that Raphael made some designs for Pin- 
turicchio, since two small compositions, almost identical with the 
frescoes at Siena, and other separate studies by his hand exist, although 
various reasons, too long to adduce here, render it extremely impro- 
bable that he was ever employed at Siena. The vast number of 
works which this great man executed in his very short life, make it 
sufficiently difficult to assign time enough for the production of those 
that are undoubted. 

The amiable character, as well as the extraordinary talents of 
Rapliael, soon procured him the notice and admiration of the Floren- 
tine artists. Among his chief friends were Taddeo Gaddi (in return 
for whose hospitality he probably painted the Madonna del Gran 
Duca and the Madonna Tempi), Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and Fra 
Bartolommeo. It would be impossible here to give a list of the works 
which he executed during his residence in Florence from 1504-5 to 
1508, when we find him in Rome. Some pictures were left un- 
finished at the time of his departure for that city, «nd were com- 
pleted by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. A picture sent to Siena, by some 
supposed the Giardiniera, now at Paris, but more probably the Lanti 
Madonna, was among these, as well as the Madonna painted for the 
Dei family: an accurate critic, Rumohr, even supposes that the 
celebrated entombment done for Perugia, which is now in the Bor- 
ghese palace in Rome, was completed from Raphael's designs by 
Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. The number of Madonnas, portraits, and altar- 
pieces produced in the three or four years of Raphael's residence in 
Florence, must of necessity lead to the conclusion that the repetitions 
of these works, which all pretend to originality, must have been 
done by his imitators. Again Vasari states, not without some pro- 
bability, that Raphael visited his native place, and painted several 
works there for the Duke Guid' Ubaldo, during the short time above- 
mentioned : and Malvasia, in his account of the Bolognese school, 
enumerates various works which were unknown even to Vasari. 

Meanwhile Raphael reaped all the -improvement which the sight 
of the excellent works of art in Florence was calculated to communi- 
cate. The inspection of the works of Michael Angelo and Lionardo 
da Vinci enlarged his knowledge of form and his execution, while the 
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inventions of the earlier Florentine masters were diligently examined 
and remembered ; yet it is here important to remark^ that he never 
imitated even the highest examples alluded to, as he had imitated the 
first models from which he studied. This is naturally to be accounted 
for in some degree by the greater docility of earlier youth ; but as 
so much has been said of the inspiration which Raphael caught 
from Michael Angelo, in Florence from a sight of the Cartoons, and 
in Rome from that of the ceiling of the Capella Sistina, it is ne- 
cessary to remember that a direct imitation of Michael Angelo is no 
where to be traced in Raphael, and that he seemed desirous rather of 
exhibiting his own feeling as distinct from that of the great Florentine 
master, than of aiming at that master's style. 

From 1508 to 1520, the year of his death, Raphael resided in 
Rome. Vasari relates that Bramaute, the architect of Julius II., 
being from the same city with Raphael and distantly related to him, 
had recommended him to the Pope, as qualified to paint in fresco cer« 
tain rooms of the Vatican ; but it was more probably Raphael's great 
reputation, now second to none, which was the real cause ot the 
Pope's notice, although Bramante may have been the medium of 
communication. To the honour of Julius it should be remembered, 
that he had discernment enough to fix in every instance on the best 
artists of his age, and he left no means unemployed, sometimes even 
to an indulgence at variance with the haughtiness of his character, to 
secure their best efforts in his service. 

At no period of Raphael's laborious life were his exertions greater 
than during the reign of Julius II., that is, till 1513, the year of that 
pontiff's death. The room called the Camera della Segnatura, where 
the great artist began to work, was evidently planned by him as one 
design, and its four walls were appropriated to four comprehensive 
subjects, — theology, philosophy, poetry, and jurisprudence. The 
ceiling is occupied Avith single figures and subjects forming part of 
the same scheme. The subject of Theology, commonly called the Dis- 
puta, was begun the first, and the right hand of the upper part was 
first painted. This is evident from a certain inexperience in the me- 
chanical process of fresco painting, which is found to disappear even 
in the same work. Six of these vast subjects, besides other works, 
were executed between 1508 and 1513, and the two last, the JMiracle 
of Bolsena and the Heliodorus, are unsurpassed in colour, as well as 
in every other excellence fitted for the subject and dimensions. For 
richness and force of local colour these two works have often been 
compared to those of Titian; it should be added that they are 
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earlier in date than the finest oil pictures of Titian, and that they are 
decidedly superior in colour to the frescoes hy that master in Padua. 
The supposition of Rumohr, that Giorgione may have seen and pro- 
fited by these specimens, is, however, not to be reconciled with the 
date of that painter's death. The impatience of the character of Julius, 
who was bent on the speedy prosecution of this undertaking, makes it 
probable that some works attributed by Vasari to this period were 
executed later. The portrait of Julius, that of Bindo Altoviti, the 
musician in the Sciarra palace, the Madonna di Fuligno, the Madonna 
della Sedia, and the Vision of Ezekiel, belong however to this time. 
The St. Cecilia, begun in 1513, was not sent to Bologna till some 
years afterwards. In the last, the assistance of subordinate hands is 
evident ; and the variety of works in which Raphael was employed 
under Leo X. made this practice of intrusting the execution of his 
designs to others more and more necessary. Unfoiiunately, his grand 
works, the frescoes of the Vatican, with the exception of two excellent 
specimens, the Attila and the Liberation of Peter (painted immediately 
after the accession of Leo) , were completed very much in this way by 
his scholars. Even the Incendio del Borgo, so remarkable for its 
invention and composition, has but few traces of his own hand in 
the execution. The frescoes of the Vatican have often been de- 
scribed as exhibiting one comprehensive plan as to their meaning, but 
it is well known that the subjects of the Attila and the Liberation of 
Peter were suggested by incidents in the life of Leo, and consequently 
that they could not have been thought of before the accession of that 
pope. Of all these works the Attila is justly considered to be the 
most perfect example of fresco painting, and to exhibit the greatest 
command over the material ; though produced after the death of 
Julius, it may be regarded as the noblest result of that impulse which 
the pontiflF's energy had communicated to Raphael. The character of 
Leo X., as a protector of art, has been perhaps sometimes too favour- 
ably represented. More educated than his predecessor, he loved the 
refinement which the arts and letters imparted to his court ; but he 
had no deep interest, like Julius, in inciting such men as Raphael 
and Michael Angelo to do their utmost under his auspices. Whether 
from the indifference of Leo, or from his neglecting, as Vasari hints, 
to discharge his pecuniary debts to Raphael, we soon find the painter 
employed in various other works, and the remaining frescoes of the 
Vatican bear evidence of the frequent employment of other h^ds. 
Many works of minor importance in the same palace were entirely 
executed by his assistants. 
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The celebrated Cartoons were designs for tapestries, of which more 
than twenty of various sizes are preserved in the Vatican. The Car- 
toons, it may be inferred, were equally numerous, but seven only, 
now at Hampton Court, remain entire. A portion of another was 
bequeathed by the late Prince Hoare to the Foundling Hospital, 
where it is now to be seen. These works owed their existence to 
the Pope's love of magnificence rather than to a true taste for art ; but 
although destined for a merely ornamental purpose, some of the de- 
signs are among the very finest of Raphael's inventions, and a few 
may have been, at least in part, executed by his hand. The Ananias, 
the Charge to Peter, the Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, and the Paul 
preaching at Athens, are generally considered to have the greatest 
pretensions to this additional interest. The fine portrait of Leo with 
the Cardinals de' Medici and de' Rossi completes the list of larger 
works undertaken for the Pope, but the many designs by Raphael 
from classical or mythological subjects may be supposed to have been 
also made at the suggestion of the pontiff. In obedience to his wishes, 
Raphael undertook the inspection of the ancient Roman monuments, 
and superintended the improvements of St. Peter's. Among the nu- 
merous and extensive works done for other employers may be men- 
tioned the Sybils in the Chiesa della Pace, the frescoes from Apuleius's 
story of Cupid and Psyche in the palace of Agostino Chigi, called the 
Farnesina, where the so-called Galatea was the beginning of another 
Cyclus from the same fable, the Madonna del Pesce, the Madonna di 
S. Sisto, and the Spasimo di Sicilia. Many a palace in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome still exhibits remains of frescoes for which Raphael 
at least furnished the designs ; and his own Casino, near the more 
modern Villa Borghese, may retain traces of his hand, but it is now 
fast falling to decay. A long list of portraits might be added to the 
above works, together with many interesting designs in architecture, 
and even some productions in sculpture. In reviewing the amazing 
number of works attributed to Raphael, it must not however be for- 
gotten that many are his only in the invention, and some pictures that 
bear his name may have been even designed as well as finished by his 
imitators. The Flemish copies of Raphael are frequent, and are to 
be detected, among other indications, by their extreme smoothness; 
the contemporary imitations, especially those of the earlier style of the 
master, by Domenico Alfani and Vincenzo di S. Geminiano, are much 
less easily distinguished. The question respecting the Urbino earthen- 
ware may be considered to have been set at rest by Passeri (Storia 
delle pitture in Majolica di Pesaro e di altri luoghi della Provincia 
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Metaurense). From this inquiry, it appears, first, that the art of 
painting this ware had not arrived at perfection till twenty years after 
Raphael's death : and secondly, that about that time Guid' Ubaldo II. 
(della Rovere) collected engravings after Raphael, and even original 
designs by him, and had them copied in the Urbino manufactory. 
Battista Franco at one time superintended the execution, and one of 
the artists was called Raffaello del CoUe ; his name may perhaps 
occasionally be inscribed on the Urbino ware, but the initials O. F. 
(Orazio Fontana) are the most frequent. 

The Transfiguration was the last oil picture of impoi-tance on which 
Raphael was employed ; it was unfinished at his death, and was after- 
wards completed, together with various other works, by his scholars. 
The last and worst misstatement of Vasari cannot be passed over, for 
unfortunately, none of the biographer's mistakes hiive been oftener 
repeated than that which ascribes the death of this great man to the 
indulgence of his passion for the Fornarina. Cardinal Antonelli was 
in possession of an original document, first published by Cancellieri, 
which assigns a different, and a much more probable, cause for 
Raphael's death ; it thus concludes, — " Life in him (Raphael) seemed 
to inform a most fragile bodily structure, for he was all mind ; and 
moreover, his physical forces were much impaired by the extraordi- 
nary exertions he had gone through, and which it is wonderful to 
think he could have niade in so short a life. Being then in a very 
delicate state of health, he received orders one day while at the Far- 
nesina to repair to the court ; not to lose time, he ran all the way to 
the Vatican, and arrived there heated and breathless ; there the sudden 
chill of the vast rooms, where he was obliged to stand long consulting 
on the alterations of St. Peter's, checked the perspiration, and he was 
presently seized with an indisposition. On his return home, he was 
attacked with a fever, which ended in his death." Raphael was born 
and died on Good Friday. Some of his biographers have hence> 
through an oversight, asserted that he lived exactly thirty-seven years. 
He was born March 28, 1483, and died April 6, 1520. He was 
buried in the Pantheon, now the church of Sta. Maria ad Martyres, 
in a niche or chapel which he had himself endowed. His remains 
have been lately found there. 

Quatrem^re de Quincy's * Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de 
Rafael, etc. Paris, 1824,' has been improved and superseded by the 
notes to the Italian translation of Longhena, Milan, 1829. Pungileoni, 
the author of the * Elogio Storico di Giovanni Santi, Urbino, 1822,' 
has been long employed in preparing a life of Raphael. The obser- 
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rations of Rumohr, in the third volume of his ' Italienische Forschuagen, 
Berlin, 1831,' are original and valuable. A few interesting facts will 
be found in Fea's ' Notizie intorno Ra£fuele Sanzio, Rome 1832.' 
The author, however, fails to prove the regularity of Leo's payments 
to Raphael, since the latest document concerning the frescoes in the 
Stanse has the date 1514. 

The engraving is from a miniature after the portrait by Raphael 
himself, in his first manner, cut from the stucco of a wall at Urbino, 
which forms the chief attraction of tlie Camera di' ritratti at Florence. 
The head engraved by Morghen, and so generally known, represents 
the features of Bindo Altoviti, which do not even resemble in a single 
point those of Raphael. The notion arose solely from a passage in 
Vasari'a Lives : — ' E a Bindo Altoviti fece il ritratto suo ;' for Bindo 
Altoviti he did his portrait (not his ovan) : these words were distorted 
by the Editor Bottari in a marginal note ; but the error has been 
decisively exposed by Missirini and others, whose account is every 
where received in Italy. Nor does it appear that the Tuscans in 
general fell into the mistake, for the portrait now given, and not, 
as Bottari asserts, the Altoviti portrait, is engraved in the Museum 
Florentinum. 



John Knox was born iu East Lothian, iu 1505, probably at the 
village of GifFord, but, according to some accounts, at the small town 
of Haddingtoni in the grammar-school of which he received the rudi- 
ments of his education. His parents were of bumble rank, but suffi- 
ciently removed from want to support their son at the University of 
St. Andrew's, which Knox entered about the year 1624. He passed 
with credit through his academical course, and took orders at the age 
of twenty-five, if not sooner. In his theological reading, he was led 
by curiosity to examine the works of ancient authors quoted by the 
scholastic divines. These gave him new views of religion, and led 
him on to the perusal of the scriptures themselves. The change in 
his opinions appears to have commenced about 1535. It led him to 
recommend to others, as well as to practise, a more rational course of 
study than that prescribed by the ancient usage of the University. 
This innovation brought him under suspicion of being attached to 
the piinciples of the Reformation, which was making secret progress 
in Scotland : and, having ventured to censure the corruptions which 
prevailed in the Church, he found it expedient to quit St. Andrew's 
in 1542, and return to the south of Scotland, where he openly avowed 
his adherence to the Reformed doctrines. 

Having cut himself off from the emoluments of the Established 
Church, Knox engaged as tutor in the family of Douglas of Lan- 
gniddrie, a gentleman of East Lothian. As a man of known ability, 
and as a priest, he was especially obnoxious to the hierarchy ; and it is 
said that Archbishop Beatoun sought his life by private assassination, 
as well as openly under colour of the law. At Blaster, 1547, Knox, 
with many other Protestants, took refuge in the castle of St. Andrew's, 
which was seized and held, after the archbishop's murder, by the hand 
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of conspirators who had done the deed. He here continued his usual 
course of instruction to his pupils, combined with public reading and 
explanation of the scriptures to those who sought his assistance. His 
talents pointed him out as a fitting person for the ministry ; but he 
was very reluctant to devote himself to that important charge, and was 
only induced to do so, after a severe internal struggle, by a solemn call 
from the minister and the assembled congregation. He distinguished 
himself during his short abode at St. Andrew's by zeal, boldness, and 
success in preaching. But in the following July the castle surrendered; 
and, by a scandalous violation of the articles of capitulation, the garri- 
son were made prisoners of war, and subjected to great and unusual 
ill-treatment. Knox, with many others, was placed in a French 
galley, and compelled to labour like a slave at the oar. His health 
was greatly injured by the hardships which he underwent in that worst 
of prisons ; but his spirit rose triumphant over suffering. During 
this period he committed to writing an abstract of the doctrines which 
he had preached, which he found means to convey to his friends in 
Scotland, with an earnest exhortation to persevere in the faith through 
persecution and trial. He obtained liberty in February, 1549, but 
by what means is not precisely known. 

At that time, under the direction of Cranmer, and with the zealous 
concurrence of the young King Edward VI., the Reformation in 
England was advancing with rapid pace* Knox repaired thither, as 
to the safest harbour ; and in the dearth of able and earnest preachers 
which then existed, he found at once a welcome and active employ- 
ment. The north was appointed to be the scene of his usefulness, and 
he continued to preach there, living chiefly at Berwick and Newcastle, 
till the end of 1552. He was then summoned to London, to appear 
before the Privy Council on a frivolous charge, of which he was 
honourably acquitted. The King was anxious to secure his services 
to the English Church, and caused the living of All Hallows, in 
London, and even a bishopric, to be offered him. But Knox had 
conscientious scruples to some points of the English establishment. 
He continued, however, to preach, itinerating through the country, 
until, after the accession of Mary, the exercise of the Protestant 
religion was forbidden by act of parliament, December 20, 1553. 
Shortly afterwards he yielded to the importunity of his friends, and 
consulted his own safety by retiring to France. Previous to his de- 
parture, he solemnised his marriage with Miss Bowes, a Yorkshire 
lady of good family, to whom he had been some time engaged. 

Knox took up his abode in the first instance at Dieppe, but he soon 
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went to Geneva, and there made acquaintance with Calvin, whom he 
loved and venerated, and followed more closely than any others of the 
fathers of the Refomiation in his views both of doctrine and ecclesias- 
tical discipline. Towards the close of 1554 he was invited by a con- 
gregation of English exiles resident at Frankfort to become one of 
their pastors. Internal discords, chiefly concerning the ritual and 
matters of ceremonial observance, in which, notwithstanding the 
severe and uncomplying temper usually ascribed to him, no blame 
seems justly due to Knox, soon forced him to quit this charge, and he 
returned to Geneva ; where he spent more than a year in a learned 
leisure, peculiarly grateful to him after the troubled life which he 
had led so long. But in August, 1555, moved by the favourable 
aspect of the time, and by the entreaties of his family, from whom he 
had now been separated near two years, he returned to Scotland, and 
was surprised and rejoiced at the extraordinary avidity with which his 
preaching was attended. He visited various districts, both north and 
south, and won over two noblemen, who became eminent supporters 
of the Reformation, the heir-apparent of the earldom of Argyle, and 
Lord James Stuart, afterwards Earl of Murray. But in the middle 
of these successful labours he received a call from an English cbngre- 
gation at Geneva to become their pastor ; and he appears to have felt 
it a duty to comply with their request. It would seem more consonant 
to his character to have remained in Scotland, to watch over the seed 
which he had sown, and that his own country had the most pressing 
claim upon his services. But the whole tenor of his life warrants the 
belief that he was actuated by no unworthy or selfish motives ; and 
in the absence of definite information, some insight into the nature of 
his feelings may probably be gained from a letter addressed to some 
friends in Edinburgh, in March, 1557. *' Assure of that, that when- 
ever a greater number among you shall call upon me than now hath 
bound me to serve them, by His grace it shall not be the fear of 
punishment, neither yet of the death temporal, that shall impede 
ray coming to you." He quitted Scotland in July, 1556. 

During this absence Knox maintained a frequent correspondence 
with his brethren in Scotland, and both by exhortation and by his 
advice upon difficult questions submitted to his judgment, was still of 
material service in keeping alive their spirit. Two of his works com- 
posed during this period require mention ; his share in the English 
translation of the Scriptures, commonly called the * Geneva Bible,' 
and the * Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous Regimen of 
Women,' a treatise expressly directed against the government of Mary 
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of England^ but containing a bold and unqualified enunciation of the 
principle, that to admit a woman to sovereignty is contrary to nature, 
justice, and the revealed will of God. In January, 1559, at the in- 
vitation of the leading persons of the Protestant congregation, he 
again returned to Scotland. Matters at this time were drawing to a 
crisis. The Queen Regent, after temporising while the support of a 
large and powerful party was essential to her, had thrown off disguise, 
and openly avowed her determination to use force for the suppression 
of heresy : while the leading Protestants avowed as plainly their reso- 
lution of protecting their preachers ; and becoming more and more 
sensible of their own increasing strength, resolved to abolish the 
Roman, and set up the Reformed method of worship in those places 
to which their influence or feudal power extended. St. Andrew's was 
fixed on for the commencement of the experiment ; and under the 
protection of the Earl of Argyle and Loi-d James Stuart, Prior of 
St. Andrew's, Knox, who on his landing had been proclaimed a rebel 
and outlaw, undertook to preach publicly in the cathedral of that city. 
The archbishop sent word that he should be fired upon if he ventured 
to appear in the pulpit, and as that prelate was supported by a stronger 
force than the retinue of the Protestant noblemen, they thought it best 
that he should abstain at this time from thus exposing his life. Knox 
remained fii-m to his purpose. After reminding them that he had first 
preached the Gospel in that church, of the sufferings of his captivity, 
and of the confident hope which he had expressed to many that he 
should again perform his high mission in that same church, he be- 
sought them not to stand in the way when Providence had brought 
him to the spot. The archbishop's proved to be an empty threat. 
Knox preached for four successive days without interruption, and 
with such effect, that the magistrates and the inhabitants agreed to 
set up the reformed worship in their tovm ; the monasteries were 
destroyed, and the churches stripped of images and pictures. Both 
parties now rose in arms. During the contest which ensued, Knox 
was a chief agent in conducting the correspondence between Elizabeth 
and the Lords of the Congregation. The task suited neither his pro- 
fession nor his character, and he rejoiced when he was relieved from 
it. In July, 1560, a treaty was concluded with the King and Queen 
of France, by which the administration of the Queen Regent was ter- 
minated ; and in August a parliament was convoked, which abolished 
the papal jurisdiction, prohibited the celebration of mass, and rescinded 
the laws enacted against Protestant worship. 

From the persecuted and endangered teacher of a proscribed re- 
ligion, Knox had now become, not indeed the head, but a leader and 
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venerated father of an Established Church. He was at once appointed 
the Protestant minister of Edinburgh, and his influence ceased not to 
be felt from this time forward in all things connected with the Church, 
and in many particulars of civil policy. Still his anxieties were far 
from an end. Many things threatened and impeded the infant Church. 
Far from acquiescing in the recent acts of the parliament, the young 
King and Queen of France were bent on putting down the rebellion, 
as they termed it, in Scotland by force of arms. The death of 
Francis put an end to that danger ; but another, no less serious, was 
opened by the arrival of Mary in August, 1661, to assume her pa- 
ternal sovereignty, with a fixed determination of reviving the supre- 
macy of the religion in which she had been brought up, and to which 
she was devotedly attached. Tliere were also two subjects upon 
which Knox felt peculiarly anxious, and in which he was thwarted 
by the lukewarmness, as he considered it, of the legislature, — the 
establishment of a strict and efficacious system of church discipline, 
and the entire devotion of the wealth of the Catholic priesthood to 
the promotion of education, and the maintenance of the true religion. 
In both these points he was thwarted by the indifference or interested- 
ness of the nobility, who had possessed themselves, to a large amount, 
of the lands and tithes formerly enjoyed by monasteries. 

It soon became evident that the Queen disliked and feared Knox. 
She regarded his ' Blast against the Regimen of Women ' as an at- 
tack upon her own right to the throne ; and this is not surprising, 
though Knox always declared that book to be levelled solely against 
the late Queen of England, and professed his perfect readiness to sub- 
mit to Mary's authority in all things lawful, and to wave all discussion 
or allusion to the obnoxious tenet. His freedom of speech in the 
pulpit was another constant source of offence ; and it is not to be 
denied that, although the feelings of that age warranted a greater lati- 
tude than would now be tolerated in a teacher of religion, his energetic 
and severe temper led him to use violent and indiscreet language 
in speaking of public men and public things. For Mary herself he 
prayed in terms which, however fitting for a minister to employ 
towards one of his flock whom he regarded to be in deadly and per- 
nicious error, a queen could hardly be expected to endure from a sub- 
ject without anger. Accordingly, he was several times summoned to 
her presence, to apologise or answer for his conduct. The narrations 
of these interviews are very interesting : they show the ascendancy 
which he had gained over the haughty spirit of the Queen, and at the 
same time exonerate him from the charge urged by her apologists of 
having treated her with personal disrespect, and even brutality. He 
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expressed uncourtly opinions in plain and severe language ; farther 
than this he neither violated the courtesy due from man to woman, 
nor the respect due from a subject to a superior. In addition to the 
causes of offence already specified, he had remonstrated, from her first . 
landing, against the toleration of the mass in her own chapeL And 
at a later time, he spoke so freely concerning the probable consequence 
to the Reformed Church from her marrying a Papist, that in repri- 
manding and remonstrating with him she burst into a passion of tears. 
He remained unmoved, protesting that he saw her Majesty's tears with 
reluctance, but was constrained, since he had given her no just ground 
of offence, rather to sustain her tears than to hurt his conscience, and 
betray the commonwealth through his silence. This interview is one 
of the things upon which Mr. Hume has sought to raise a prejudice 
against the reformer in his partial account of this period. 

Many of the nobility who had aided in the establishment of the 
Reformation, gained over either by the fascination of Mary's beauty 
and manners, or by the still more cogent appeal of personal interest, 
were far from seconding Knox's efforts, or partaking in his appre- 
hensions. The Earl of Murray was so far won over to adopt a tem- 
porising and conciliatory policy, that a quarrel ensued in 1563 between 
him and Knox, which lasted for two years, until quenched, as Knox 
expresses it, by the water of affliction. Maitland of Lethington, once 
an active Reformer, a man of powerful and versatile talents, who was 
now made Secretary of State, openly espoused the Queen's wishes. 
In the summer of 1563, Knox was involved in a charge of high 
treason, for having addressed a circular to the chief Protestant gentle- 
men, requesting them to attend the trial of two persons accused of 
having created a riot at the Queen's chapeL It appears that he held 
an especial commission from the General Assembly to summon such 
meetings, when occasion seemed to him to require them. Upon this 
charge of treasonably convoking the lieges, he was brought before the 
privy council. Murray and Maitland were earnest to persuade him 
into submission and acknowledgment of error. Knox, however, with 
his usual firmness and uprightness, refused positively to confess a 
fault when he was conscious of none, and defended himself with so 
much power, that by the voice of a majority of the council he was 
declared free of all blame. 

In March, 1564, more than three years after the death of his first 
wife, Knox was again married to a daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a 
zealous Protestant. Throughout that year and the following, he con- 
tinued to preach as usual. Meanwhile, the Protestant establishment, 
though confirmed by the parliament, remained still unrecognised by 
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the Queen, whose hasty marriage to Lord Henry Darnley in July^ 
1565, increased the alarm with which her conduct had already in-* 
fipired the Reformers. But early in the following year, when Maryi 
in conjunction with her uncles of the House of Lorrain, had planned 
the formal re-establishment of Catholicism, her dissensions with her 
husband led to the assassination of Rizzio, and in rapid succession to 
the murder of Darnley, her marriage with Both well, and the train of 
events which ended in her formal deposition and the coronation of her 
infant son James VI. It is denied that Knox was privy to the assas* 
sination of Rizzio, and the tenor of his actions warrants us in dis« 
believing that he would have been an accomplice in any deed of blood; 
but after that event, he spoke of it ia terms of satisfaction, indiscreet, 
liable to perversion, and unbecoming a Christiau preacher. The 
Queen's resentment for this and other reasons became so warm against 
him, that it was judged proper for him to retire from Edinburgh. 
He preached at the coronation of James VI. After Mary was made 
prisoner and confined at Lochleven, he, in common with most of the 
ministers and the great body of the people, insisted strongly on the 
duty of bringing her to trial for the crimes of murder and adultery, 
and of inflicting capital punishment if her guilt were proved. 

During the short regency of Murray, Knox had the satisfaction, not 
only of being freed from the personal disquietudes which had been his 
portion almost through life, but of seeing the interests of the Church, 
if not maintained to the full extent which he could wish, at least treated 
with respect, and advocated as far as the crooked course of state-policy 
would permit. The murder of that distinguished nobleman, January 
23, 1570, affected Knox doubly, as the premature decease of a loved 
and esteemed fiiend, and as a public calamity to church and state. 

In the following October he suffered a slight fit of apoplexy, from 
which however he soon recovered so far as to resume his Sunday 
preachings. But the troubled times which followed on the death of 
the Regent Murray denied to him in Edinburgh that repose which his 
infirmities demanded, and in May, 1571, he was reluctantly induced 
to retire from his ministry and again to seek a refuge in St. Andrew's. 
Nor was his residence in that city one of peace or ease, for he was 
troubled by a party favourable to the Queen's interests, especially by 
that Archibald Hamilton who afterwards apostatised to the Roman 
Catholic Church and became his bitter calumniator; and he was placed 
in opposition to the Regent Morton with respect to the filling up of 
vacant bishoprics and the disposal of church property, which, far from 
being applied to the maintenance of religion and the diffusion of edu- 
cation, WM still in great measure monopolised by the nobility. In 
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August, 1572, his health being rapidly declining, he returned to 
Edinburgh at the earnest request of his congregation, who longed 
to hear his voice in the pulpit once more. He felt death to be nigh 
at hand, and was above all things anxious to witness the appointment 
of a zealous and able successor to the important station in the ministry 
which he filled. This was done to his satisfaction. On Sunday, 
November 9, he preached and presided at the installation of his suc- 
cessor, James Lawson, and he never after quitted his own house. 
He sickened on the 11th, and expired November 24, 1572, after a 
fortnight's illness, in which he displayed unmixed tranquillity, and 
assured trust in a happy futurity, through the promises of the Gospel 
which he had preached. It is the more necessary to state this, because 
his calumniators dared to assert that his death was accompanied by 
horrid prodigies, and visible marks of divine reprobation. The same 
tales have been related of Luther and Calvin. 

Knox's moral character we may safely pronounce to have been un- 
blemished, notwithstanding the outrageous charges of dissolute con- 
versation which have been brought by some writers against him, — 
calumnies equally levelled against Beza, Calvin, and other fathers of 
the Reformation, and which bear their own refutation in their extra- 
vagance. As a preacher, he was energetic and effective, and uncom- 
monly powerful in awakening the negligent or the hardened con- 
science. As a Reformer and leader of the Church, he was fitted for 
the stormy times and the turbulent and resolute people among whom 
his lot was cast, by the very qualities which have been made a reproach 
to him in a more polished age, and by a less zealous generation. He 
was possessed of strong natural talents, and a determined will which 
shunned neither danger nor labour. He was of middle age when he 
began the study of Greek, and it was still later in life when he acquired 
the Hebrew language, — ^tasks of no small difficulty when we consider 
the harassed and laborious tenor of his life. No considerations of tem- 
porising prudence could seduce him into the compromise of an import- 
ant principle ; no thought of personal danger could make him shrink 
when called to confront it. His deep sense and resolute discharge of 
duty, coupled with a natural fire and impetuosity of temper, sometimes 
led him into severity. But that his disposition was deeply affectionate 
is proved by his private correspondence ; and that his severity pro- 
ceeded from no acerbity of temper may be inferred from his having 
employed his powerful influence as a mediator for those who had borne 
arms against his party, and from his having never used it to avenge an 
injury. The best apology for his occasional harshness is that con- 
tained in the words of his own dying address to the elders of his church 



as quoted by Dr. M'Crie. " I know that many have frequently com- 
plained, and do still loudly complain, of my too great severity ; but 
God knows that my mind was always void of hatred to the persona of 
those against whom I thundered the severest judgments. I cannot 
deny but that I felt the greatest abhorrence at the sins in which they 
indulged; but still I kept this one thing in view, that, if possible, I 
might gain them to the Lord. What influenced me to utter whatever 
the Lord put into my mouth so boldly, and without respect of persons, 
was a reverential fear of my God, who called and of His grace appointed 
me to be a steward of divine mysteries, and a belief that He will de- 
mand an account of the manner in wMch I have discharged the trust 
committed to me, when I shall at last stand before His tribunal." 

A list of Knox's printed works, nineteen in number, is given by 
Dr. M'Crie at the end of his notes. They consist chiefly of short re- 
ligious pieces, exhortations, and sermons. In addition to those more 
important books which we have already noticed, his ' History of the 
Church of Scotland ' requires mention. The best edition is that 
printed at Edinburgh in 1732, which contains a life of the author, 
the ' Regimen of Women,' and same other pieces. Dr. M'Crie's 
admirable ' Life of Knox ' will direct the reader to tlie original 
sources of the histoi-y of this period. 
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Adam Smith was born June 5, 1723, at Kirkaldy, in the county of 
Fife, where his father held the place of comptroller of the customs. 
Being a posthumous and only child, he became the sole object of his 
widowed mother's tenderness and solicitude ; and this was increased 
by the delicacy of his constitution. Upon her devolved the sole charge 
of his education ; and the value of her care may be estimated from the 
uninterrupted harmony and 4cep mutual affection which united them, 
unchilled, to the end of life. He was remarkable for his love of 
reading and the excellence of his memory, even at the early age when 
she first placed him at the grammar-school of Kirkaldy, where he 
won the affection of his companions by his amiable disposition, though 
the weakness of his frame hindered him from joining in their sports. 
At the age of fourteen he was sent to the tjniversity of Glasgow, 
from which, at the .end of three years, he was removed to Baliol 
College, Oxford, in order to qualify himself for taking orders in the 
English Church. Mathematics and natural philosophy seem to have 
been his favourite pursuits at Glasgow ; but at Oxford he devoted all 
his leisure hours to belles-lettres, and the moral and political sciences. 
Among these political economy cannot be reckoned ; for at that period 
it was unknown even in name : still, in such studies, and by the 
sedulous improvement of his understanding, he was laying the foun«- 
dations of his immortal work. He remained seven years at Oxford, 
without conceiving, as may be inferred from some passages in the 
* Wealth of Nations/ any high respect for the system of education 
then pursued in the University ; and, having given up all thoughts 
of taking orders, he returned to his mother's house at Kirkaldy, and 
devoted himself entirely to literature and science. In 1748 he removed 
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to Edinburgh, where, under Lord Karnes's patronage, he delivered a 
course of lectures on rhetoric and belles-lettres. These were never 
published ; and, with other papers, were destroyed by Smith a short 
time before his death. Dr. Blair, in the well-known coui-se which 
he delivered ten years afterwards on the same subject, acknowledges 
how greatly he was indebted to his predecessor, and how largely he 
had borrowed from him. 

In 1751 Mr. Smith was elected Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and in the following year he was transferred to 
the chair of Moral Philosophy, which he filled during thirteen years. 
The following account of his lectures is given by Professor Millar. 
'' His course of lectures on this subject was divided into four parts. 
The first contained natural theology, in which he considered the 
proofs of the being and attributes of God, and those principles of the 
human mind upon which religion is founded. The second compre- 
hended ethics, strictly so called, and consisted chiefly of the doctrines 
which he afterwards published in his ' Theory of Moral Sentiments/ 
In the third part he treated more at length of that branch of morality 
which relates to justice, and which> being susceptible of precise and 
accurate rules» is for that reason capable of a full and particular 
explanation. ... In the last part of his lectures he examined 
those political regulations which are founded, not on the principle of 
justice, but on that of expediency, and which are calculated to increase 
the riches, the power, and the prosperity of a state. Under this view, 
he considered the political institutions relating to commerce, to 
finances, to ecclesiastical and military establishments. What he 
delivered on these subjects contained the substance of the work he 
afterwards published under the title of * An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.' " 

" There was no situation in which the abilities of Dr. Smith appeared 
to greater advantage than as a professor. In delivering his lectures, 
he trusted almost entirely to extemporary elocution. His manner, 
though not graceful, was plain and unaffected ; and as he seemed to 
be always interested in the subject, he never failed to interest his 
hearers. Each discourse consisted of several distinct propositions, 
which he successively endeavoured to prove and to illustrate. These 
propositions, when announced in general terms, had, from their extent, 
not unfrequently something of the air of a paradox. In his attempts 
to explain them, he often appeared at first not to be sufficiently pos- 
sessed of the subject, and spoke with some hesitation. As he advanced, 
however, the matter seemed to crowd upon him, his manner became 
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warm and animated, and his expression easy and fluent. In points 
susceptible of controversy, you could easily discern that he secretly 
conceived an opposition to his opinions, and that he was led upon this 
account to support them with greater energy and vehemence. By the 
fulness and variety of his illustrations, the subject gradually swelled 
in his hands, and acquired a dimension which, without a tedious repe- 
tition of the same views, was calculated to seize the attention of his 
audience, and to afford them pleasure as well as instruction in follow- 
ing the same object through all the diversity of shades and aspects in 
which it was presented, and afterwards in tracing it backwards to 
that original proposition or general truth from which this beautiful 
train of speculation had proceeded/' 

** His reputation as a professor was accordingly raised very high, 
and a multitude of students from a great distance resorted to the 
University merely upon his account, Those branches of science which 
he taught became fashionable at this place, and his opinions were the 
chief topics of discussion in clubs and literary societies. Even the 
small peculiarities in his pronunciation or manner of speaking became 
frequently the objects of imitation.*' 

Smith published his ' Theory of Moral Sentiments * in 1759. The 
fundamental principle of this work, we use the summary of Mr. Mac- 
culloch, is that ^* sympathy forms the real foundation of morals ; that 
we do not immediately approve or disapprove of any given action, 
when we have become acquainted with the intention of the agent and 
the consequences of what he has done, but that we previously enter, 
by means of that sympathetic affection which is natural to us, into the 
feelings of the agent, and those to whom the action relates ; that 
having considered all the motives and passions by which the agent 
was actuated, we pronounce, with respect to the propriety or impro- 
priety of the action, according as we sympathise or not with him ; 
while we pronounce, with respect to the merit or demerit of the action, 
according as we sympathise with the gratitude or resentment of those 
who were its objects ; and that we necessarily j udge of our own con- 
duct by comparing it with such maxims and rules as we have deduced 
from observations previously made on the conduct of others." This 
theory, ingenious as it is, is generally abandoned as untenable. Dr. 
Brown has argued, and the objection seems fatal, that though sym- 
pathy may diffuse, it cannot originate moral sentiments : at the same 
time he bears the strongest testimony to the literary merits and moral 
tendency of the work. 

In 1763 Smith received from the University of Glasgow the bono- 
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rary degree of Doctor of Laws, and he was offered, and accepted, the 
situation of travelling tutor to the young Duke of Buccleugh. His 
long residence in the populous and manufacturing metropolis of western 
Scotland had enabled him to collect a rich hoard of materials for the 
great work he had in view ; and this new appointment changed the 
method, rather than interrupted the course, of his studies. It afforded 
him the means of examining the habits, institutions, and condition of 
roan under new forms, and in new countries, and he observed with 
his natural acuteness and sagacity the influence of locality, of climate, 
and of government. He no doubt derived considerable advMitage 
from the society of the distinguished men with whom he associated 
at Paris ; among these, Turgot, D' Alembert, Helvetius, Marmontel, 
Morellet, Rochefoucauld, and Quesnay, were his intimate friends. 
So highly did he appreciate the talents of the last-named person as 
an economist, that he had intended, had Quesnay lived, to have ac- 
knowledged the debt he owed him by dedicating to him his own great 
work on the * Wealth of Nations.* 

Having spent two years on the Continent, Dr. Smith returned to 
England with his pupil, and soon after joined his mother at Kirkaldy, 
where he resided for about ten years almost entirely in seclusion, 
occupied in the prosecution of his great work. It was published in 
1776; and few books have ever been given to the world tending 
more directly to destroy the prejudices, develop the powers, and pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind. But the world at that time was not 
clear-sighted enough to appreciate its merits. Dr. Smith however 
had the gratification to see that, during fifteen years which elapsed 
between its publication and his death, it had produced a considerable 
effect upon public opinion, and that the eyes of men were beginning 
to be opened upon an object of such importance to human happiness. 
In this country at least Dr. Smith was the creator of the science of 
political economy, for he had only a chaos of materials from which 
to form it. Some defects may be discovered in his arrangement, 
and some errors detected in the principles as laid down by him ; for 
it is hardly given to human intellect, that the originator of a science 
should also carry it to perfection. But Smith established the founda- 
tion upon which all future superstructures must rest ; and the labours 
of Ricardo, Malthus, and some now living, eminent as they are^ 
instead of superseding their predecessor do but enhance his merit. 
With all the progress which liberty of every kind has made since his 
time, no one has maintained the freedom of industry in all its bearings 
more forcibly than himself. The theories of rent, and of population. 
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seem to be the only important branches of the science^ as it now 
stands^ which had escaped his observation. 

In 1778 Dr. Smith was appointed Commissioner of the Customs for 
Scotland. The duties of his office obliged him to quit London, where 
he had resided for two years subsequent to the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations/ and where his society had been courted by the 
most distinguished characters ; and he took up his abode in Edinburgh, 
accompanied by his aged mother. In 1787 he was elected Rector of 
the University of Glasgow; a compliment which gave him great 
pleasure, as he was much attached to that body, and grateful for the 
services it had rendered him in his youth, and the honours it had con- 
ferred on him at a more advanced age. 

His mother died in 1784, and his grief on this occasion is supposed 
to have injured his health, and his constitution, which had never been 
robust, began to give way. He suffered another severe privation in 
the death of his cousin, Miss Douglas, who had managed his house- 
hold for many years, since the infirmities of his parent had disqualified 
her for that employment. He survived Miss Douglas only two years, 
and died in 1790 of a tedious and painful illness, which he bore with 
patience and resignation. 

Adam Smith's private character is thus summed up by his friend 
Mr. Dugald Stewart : '^ The more delicate and characteristical features 
of his mind it is perhaps impossible to trace. That there were many 
peculiarities both in his manners and in his intellectual habits waa 
manifest to the most superficial observer ; but, although to those who 
knew him, these peculiarities detracted nothing from the respect which 
his abilities commanded ; and although, to his intimate friends, they 
added an inexpressible charm to his conversation, while they displayed 
in the most interesting light the artless simplicity of his heart, yet it 
would require a very skilful pencil to present them to the public eye. 
He was certainly not fitted for the general commerce of the world, or 
for the business of active life. The comprehensive speculations with 
which he had been occupied from his youth, and the variety of ma- . 
terials which his own inventions continually supplied to his thoughts, 
rendered him habitually inattentive to familiar objects and to common 
occurrences ; and he frequently exhibited instances of absence which 
had scarcely been surpassed by the fancy of La Bruyere. Even in 
company he was apt to be engrossed with his studies, and appeared, 
at times, by the motion of his lips, as well as by his looks and ges- 
ture^, to be in the fervour of composition. I have often however 
been struck, at the distance of years, with his accurate memory of the 
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most trifling particulars ; and am inclined to believe, from diis and 
some other circumstances, that he possessed a power, not perhaps un- 
common among absent men, of recollecting, in consequence of subse- 
quent efforts of reflection, many occurrences which, at the time when 
they happened, did not seem to have sensibly attracted bts notice. 

*' To the defect now mentioned, it was probably owing, in part, that 
he did not fall in easily with the common dialogue of conversation, 
and that he was somewhat apt to convey his own ideas in the form of 
a lecture. When he did so however, it never proceeded from a wish 
to engross the discourse, or gratify his vanity. His own inclination 
disposed him so strongly to enjoy in silence the gaiety of those around 
him, that his friends were often led to concert little schemes, in order 
to engage him in the discussions most likely to interest him. Nor do 
I think I shall be accused of going too far, when I say that he was 
scarcely ever known to start a new topic himself, or to appear unpre- 
pared upon those topics that were introduced by others. Indeed, his 
conversation was never more amusing than when he gave a loose to 
his genius, upon the very few branches of knowledge of wliich he 
only possessed the outlines. 

** In his external form and appearance there was nothing uncommon. 
When perfectly at ease, and when warmed with' conversation, his ges- 
tures were animated, and not ungraceful ; and in the society of those 
he loved, his features were often brightened with a smile of inex- 
pressible benignity. . . . He never sat for his picture, but the 
medallion by Tassie conveys an exact idea of his profile, and of the 
general expression of his countenance." It is from this that our 
portrait of him is engraved. 

To those of Smith's works of which we have already spoken, we 
have to add two articles in a short-lived periodical publication, called 
the ' Edinburgh Review,' for 1755, containing a review of Johnson's 
Dictionary, and a letter on the state of literature in the different 
countries of Europe ; an ' Essay on the Fonnation of I^anguages ;' and 
Essays, published after his death by his desire, with an account of his 
life and writings prefixed, by Dugald Stewart, on the Principles which 
lead and direct Philosophical Inquiries ; on the nature of the Imitation 
practised in the Imitative Arts ; on the affinity between certain English 
and Italian verses ; and on the External Senses. To that account of 
his life we may refer for an able analysis of his most important 
writings, as well as to the memoir prefixed to Mr. MaccuUoch's 
edition of the ' Wealth of Nations,' from which tins sketch is prin- 
cipally taken. 
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John Cauvin (aftecwanla called Calvin) was borii-of hUmUe parents, 
his father IbllowiDg the trade of a cooper, at Noyoa ia Flcardy.-July 10, 
1509. He vfaa iutended.in the first instance for the profession of the 
church, (hhI two .benefices were already set aptu't for him, when, at a 
very early.age, from what motive is not exactly known, his destination 
was suddenly changed, and he was sent, first to Orleans, and then to 
Bourges, to Ibairn under distinguished teachers the science of juris- 
prudence. He is said to have made great proficiency in that litiidy ; 
but never&ele&s; he foundileisurc to cultivate other talents, andniade 
himself acqilalnted with Greek. HehreWj and Syriac, during' his resi- 
dence at Boiirgest . His. natural ioclination seems ever to have heot 
faim towards those pursuits to which his earliest atlentioa.was directed ; 
and though he oev^ attended the schoolsof theology, nor had; at any 
time any public- master in that science, yet his thoughts were never 
far away ftom it; and the time which he could spare from Us pro- 
fessional labours' was employed on subjects bearing more, dr less 
directly upon.religion. 

Thus it was, that he failed not.t^ take part in the discussiogs, which 
arose in France during his early years, respecting the prindples of tbe 
Reformation ; and it may be, that his happy escape from theological 
tuition made him more disposed to embrace them. It is certain 
that his opposition to the Church of Rome became very soon notorious, 
and made him, young as he ivas, an object of jealousy to some of its 
powerful adherents. Even the moderate £rasmus viewed his aspiring 
talents and determined character with some undefined apprehension ; 
and he is related (after a conversation with Calvin at Strasbourg) lo 
have remarked to Bucer, who had presented him, — " I see in that 
young man the seeds of a dangerous pest, which will some day throw 
great disorder into tbe Church." The weak and wavering character 
of Erasmus renders it difficult for us to understand what sort of dis- 
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order it was that he anticipated, or what exactly was the Church on 
which the apprehended mischief was to fall. In 1535 Calvin 
published his great work^ the ' Christian Institute/ which was intended 
as a sort of confession of faith of the French reformers, in answer to 
the calumnies which confounded them with the frantic Anabaptists of 
Germany. 

In 1536, finding that his person was no longer secure in France, 
Calvin determined to retire into Germany, and was compelled by 
accident to pass through Geneva. He found this city in a state of 
extreme confusion. The civil government was popular, and in those 
days tumultuous : the ecclesiastical had been entirely dissolved by the 
departure of the bishops and clergy on the triumph of the Reformation, 
and only such laws existed as the individual influence of the pastors 
was able to impose upon their several flocks. It was a tempting field 
for spiritual ambition, and Calvin was readily persuaded to enter into 
it. He decided to remain at Geneva, and forthwith opened a theolo- 
gical school. 

In the very year following his arrival, he formed the design of 
introducing into his adopted country a regular system of ecclesiastical 
polity. He assembled the people ; and, not without much opposition, 
prevailed on them at length to bind themselves by oath ; firsts that 
they would not again, on any consideration, ever submit to the do- 
minion of Rome ; secondly^ that they would render obedience to a 
certain code of ecclesiastical laws, which he and his colleagues had 
drawn up for them. Some writers do not expressly mention that this 
second proposition was accepted by the people — ^if accepted, it was 
immediately violated : and as Calvin and his clerical coadjutors (who 
were only two in number) refused with firmness to administer the 
holy communion to such as rejected the condition, the people, not yet 
prepared to endure that bondage, banished the spiritual legislators 
from the city, in April, 1538. 

Calvin retired to Strasbourg, where he renewed his intimacy with 
Bucer^ and became more and more distinguished for his talents and 
learning. He was present at the Conferences of Worms and Ratisbon, 
where he gained additional reputation. He founded a French reformed 
church at Strasbourg, and obtained a theological chair in that city ; at 
the same time, he continued in communication with Geneva, and in 
expressions of unabated affection for his former adherents. Meanwhile, 
the disorders which had prevailed in tliat city were in no manner alle- 
viated by his exile, and a strong reaction gradually took place in his 
favour; insomuch, that, in the year 1541, there being a vacancy in 
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the ministry, the senate and the assembly of the people proclaimed 
with equal vehemence their wish for the return of Calvin. '* We will 
have Calvin, that good and learned man, Christ's minister." ^' This," 
says Calvin, Epist. 24, '' when I understood^ I could not choose but 
praise God ; nor was I able to j udge otherwise, than that this was the 
Lord's doing ; and that it was marvellous in our eyes ; and that the 
stone which the builders refused was now made the head of the 



comer." 



It was on September 13th that he returned from his exile in the pride 
of spiritual triumph ; and he began, without any loss of time, while 
the feelings of all classes were yet warm in his favour, to establish 
that rigid form of ecclesiastical discipline which he may formerly have 
meditated, but which he did not fully propound till now. He pro- 
posed to institute a standing court (the Consistory) , consisting of all 
the ministers of religion, who were to be perpetual members, and also 
of twice the same number of laymen to be chosen annually. To these 
he committed the charge of public morality, with power to determine 
all kinds of ecclesiastical causes ; with authority to convene, control, 
and punish, even with excommunication, whomsoever they might think 
deserving. It was in vain that many advanced objections to this 
scheme : that they urged the despotic character of this court ; the cer- 
tainty too, that the perpetual judges, though fewer in number, would 
in fact predominate over a majority annually elected ; and that Calvin, 
through his power over the clergy, would be master of the decisions 
of the whole tribunal. He persisted inflexibly ; and since there now 
remained with the people of Geneva only the choice of receiving his 
laws or sending him once more into exile, they acquiesced reluctantly 
in the former determination. On the 20th of November, in the same 
year (1541), the Presbytery was established at Geneva. 

Maimbourg, in his ' History of Calvinism,' has remarked that, 
from this time forward, Calvin became, not pontiff only^ but also 
caliph, of Geneva ; since the unbounded influence which he possessed 
in the Consistory extended to the council, and no important state-affair 
was transacted without his advice or approbation. At the same time, 
he enlarged the limits of his spiritual power, and made it felt in every 
quarter of Europe. In France most especially he was regarded per- 
sonally as the head of the Reformed Church ; he composed a liturgy 
for its use ; and, secured from persecution by his residence and dig- 
nity, he gave laws, by his writings and his emissaries, to the scattered 
congregations of Reformers. The fruits of his unwearied industry 
were everywhere in their hands. His Institute, and his learned 
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Expositions of Scripture, were substantial foundations of spiritual 
authority ; and be became to hi» Church what the '' Master of the 
Sentences/* — almost what Augustin himself — ^had been to the Church 
of Rome. And he did the Reformed Church an essential service 
by procuring the establishment of the academy, or university of 
Geneva; which was long the principal nursery of Presbyterian 
ministers, and which was the chief instrument of communicating to 
the citizens of its little state, that general mental culture and love 
of literature for which they have been remarkable. 

The peculiarities of his religious opinions are known to all our 
readers ; nor indeed, at any rate, have we space, in this brief outline 
of the Life of the Reformer, so to detail his tenets as to avoid the 
chance of misconception, either by his followers or his adversaries. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to another subject, respecting which 
there will be little difference, either as to the facts themselves, or the 
judgment to be formed of them — ^we mean that darkest act of his 
life, which being, as for as we learn» unatoned and unrepented, throws 
so deep a shadow over all the rest, as almost to make us question his 
sincerity in any good principle, or his capability of any righteous 
purpose. 

A Spaniard, named Servetus, bom at Villa Nueva, in Aragon, in 
the same year with Calvin, had been long engaged in a correspondence 
with the latter, which had finally degenerated into angry and abusive 
controversy. He had been educated as a physician, and had acquired 
great credit in his profession ; when, in an evil hour, he entered the 
field of theological controversy, and professed without fear, and de- 
fended without modification, the Unitarian doctrine; adding to it 
some obscure and fanciful notions, peculiar, we believe, to his own 
imagination. He published very early in life ' Seven Books concern- 
ing the Errors of the Trinity,^ and he continued in the same principles 
until the year 1553, when he put forth (at Vienne, in Dauphin6), a 
work entitled * The Restoratbn of Christianity, &c.,' in fiirther con- 
firmation of his views. 

Now it is very true, that the propagation of these opinions by^ a pro- 
fessed Reformer was at that crisis a matter* of gr^at scandal, and 
perhaps even of some danger to the cause of the Reformation. It 
was felt as such by some of the leading Reformers. Zuidglius and 
Qiicolampadius eagerly disclaimed the error of Servetus. ** Our 
Church will be very ill spoken of," said the latter in a letter to Bucer, 
*' unless our divines make it their business to cry him do^i^." And 
had they been contented to proclaim their dissent from his doctrine. 
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or to assail it by reasonable argument, tbey would have done no more 
than their duty to their own e(Hnmunion absolutely demanded of them. 

But Calvin was not a man who would argue where he oould com- 
mand, or persuade where he eould overthrow. Full of vehemence and 
bitterness, inflexible and relentless, he was prepared to adopt and to 
justify extreme measures, wheresoever they answered his purpose 
best. He was animated by the pride, intolerance^ and cruelty of the 
Church of Rome, and he pluited and nourished those evil passions in 
his little Consbtory at Geneva. 

Servetus, having escaped from confinement at Vienne^ and flying 
for refuge to Naples, was driven by evil destiny^ or his own infatua- 
tion, to Geneva. Here he strove to conceal himself, till he should be 
enabled to proceed on his journey ; but he was quickly discovered by 
Calvin, and immediately cast into prison. This was in the sununer 
of 1553. Presently followed the formality of his tiial; and when we 
read the numerous articles of impeachment, and observe the language 
in which they are couched ; — when we peruse the humble petitions 
which he addressed to the *' Syndics and Council," praying only that 
an advocate might be granted him, which prayer was haughtily re- 
fused ; — ^when we perceive the misrepresentations of his doctrine, and 
the offensive terms of his condemnation, we appear to be carried back 
again to the Halls of Constance, and to be witnessing the fall of Huss 
and Jerome beneath their RcMman Catholic oppressors. So true it is 
(as Grotius had sufficient reason to say), ^' that the Spirit of Anti- 
christ did appear at Geneva as well as at Rome." 

But the magistrates of this Republic did not venture completely 
to execute the will of Calvin, without first consulting the other 
Protestant cities of Switzerland ; namely, Zurich, Berne, Bdsle, and 
Schaffhausen. The answers returned by these all indicated very great 
anxiety for the extinction of the heresy, without however expressly 
demanding the blood of the heretic. The people of Zurich were the 
most violent : and the answer of their *' Pastors, Readers, and Minis- 
ters," which is praised and preserved by Calvin, is worthy of the 
communion from which they had so lately seceded. As soon as these 
communications reached Geneva, Servetus was immediately con- 
demned to death (on the 26th of October, 1553), and was executed on 
the day following. 

There is extimt a letter written by Calvin to his friend and brother- 
minister, William Farel (dated the 26th), which announces that the 
fatal sentence had been passed, and would be executed on the morrow. 
It is only remarkable for the cold conciseness and heartless indiffer^ 
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ence of its expressions. Not a single word indicates any feeling of 
compassion or repugnance. And as the work of persecution was car- 
ried on without mercy, and completed without pity, so likewise was it 
recollected without remorse ; and the Protestant Republican Minister 
of Christ continued for some years afterwards to insult with abusive 
epithets the memory of his victim. 

Soon after the death of Servetus, Calvin published a vindication of 
his proceedings, in which he defended, without any compromise, the 
principle on which he had acted. It is entitled, '' A Faithful Expo- 
sition and short Refutation of the Errors of Servetus, wherein it is 
shown that heretics should be restrained by the power of the sword." 
His friend and biographer Beza also put forth a work '* On the pro- 
priety of punishing Heretics by the Civil authority." Thus Calvin 
not only indulged his own malevolent humour, but also sought to 
establish among the avowed principles of his own Church the duty of 
exterminating all who might happen to differ from it. 

He lived eleven years longer ; and expired at Geneva on the 27th 
of May, 1564 ; having maintained his authority to the end of his life, 
without acquiring any of the affection of those about him. Neither of 
these circumstances need surprise us, fof it was his character to awe, 
to command, and to repeL Fearless, inflexible, morose, and imperious ; 
he neither courted any one, nor yielded to any one, nor conciliated any 
one. Yet he was sensible of, and seemingly contrite for, his defects of 
temper ; for he writes to Bucer : ^* I have not 'had harder contests 
with my vices, which are great and many, than with my impatience. 
I have not yet been able to subdue that savage brute." His talents 
were extremely powerful, both for literature and for business. His 
profound and various learning acquired for him the general respect 
which it deserved. He was active and indefatigable ; he slept little, 
and was remarkable for his abstemious habits. With a heart in- 
flated and embittered with spiritual pride, he affected a perfect 
simplicity of manner ; and professed, and may indeed have felt, a con- 
summate contempt for the ordinary objects of human ambition. Besides 
this, he was far removed from the besetting vice of common minds, by 
which even noble qualities are so frequently degraded — avarice. He 
neither loved money for itself, nor grasped at it for its. uses ; and at 
his death, the whole amount of his property, including his library, 
did not exceed, at the lowest statement, one hundred and twenty-five 
crowns, at the highest, three hundred. 

We may thus readily understand how it was that Calvin acquired, 
through the mere force of personal character thrown into favourable 
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circumstances^ power almost uncontrolled over a state of which he 
was not so much as a native, and considerable influence besides over 
the spiritual condition of Europe — power and influence, of which deep 
traces still exist both in the country which adopted him, and in others 
where he was only known by his writings and his doctrines. His 
doctrines still divide the Christian world ; but that ecclesiastical prin- 
ciple, which called in the authority of the sword for their defence, has 
been long and indignantly disclaimed by all his followers. 

The best clue to the real character of Calvin will be found in his 
letters. Many accounts of his life, as well as of his doctrines and 
writings, exist ; but they are mostly influenced by party feeling. The 
earliest is that of his friend Beza ; it is said however not to be strictly 
accurate even as to the facts of Calvin's life before 1549, when the 
author became acquainted with him, and it is of course a panegyric. 
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The first Earl of Mansfield waa a younger son of a noUe house in 
Scotland, wliicli he raised to higher rank by his own brilliant talents 
and successful industry. - . 

William Murray was the eleventh child of David, Viscount Stor- 
mont, and was born at Pertli, March 2, 1704. He received his 
education at Westminster School and Christchurch College, Oxford, 
where he gained distinction by the elegance of his scholarship. He 
took liis degree of M.A. in June, 1730, and was called to the bar in 
the Michaelmas term following: the interval he employed in travelling 
in France and Italy, At an early age he gained the friendship of 
Pope, who in several passages has borne testimony to the grace, 
eloquence, rising fame, and attractive social accomplishments of the 
young lawyer. In 1737, in consequence of the Sudden illness of his 
leader, who was seized with a tit in court, Mr. Murray had to under- 
take, at an hour's notice, the duty of senior counsel, in the cause of 
Gibber v. Sloper. From his success on this occasion he was wont to 
date the origin of his fortune. " Business," he said, '• poured in 
upon me on all sides ; and from a few hundred pounds a year I 
fortunately found myself, in every subsequent year, in possession of 
thousands." In the same year he was retained by tlie corporation 
of Edinburgh in the memorable transactions which arose out of the 
Porteous riot ; and his exertions to preserve their privileges were 
subsequently acknowledged by the gift of the freedom of the city 
in a gold box. November 20, 1738, Mr. Murray was married to 
Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the Earl of WJnchelsea, a lady 
who, in addition to rank and fortune, possessed those more valuable 
qualities which rendered their married life, through near half a cen- 
tury, one of harmony and domestic happiness. 

Mr. Murray was appointed Solicitor-General in 1742, and took his 
seat in parliament, for the first time, as member for Borouglibridge. 
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For many years, during which he held oflBice under the Pelham 
administration, he was recognized in the House of Commons as one 
of the ablest supporters of government ; and he was frequently op- 
posed in the outset of his career to Mr. Pitt, who, after the elevation 
of both to the upper house, bore this high testimony, among others, 
to Murray's weight as a speaker. " No man is better acquainted vnth 
his abilities and learning, nor has a greater respect for them, than I 
have. I have had the pleasure of sitting with him in the other house, 
and always listened to him with attention. I have not lost a word of 
what he said^ nor did I ever." In his official station, he necessarily 
took a prominent part in the prosecution of the rebel lords, especially 
at the trial of Lord Lovat in 1747 ; and his eloquence was set off 
by his fairness towards the prisoner, whose concern in the rebellion 
was indeed too evident to admit of hesitation on the part of his 
judges. We may follow up the history of his legal advancement by 
briefly stating that, in 1754, he was appointed Attorney-General, and, 
in 1756, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and, at the same time, 
raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Mansfield. It is said that 
the Duke of Newcastle was extremely unwilling to consent to the 
removal of his most powerful supporter from the Commons, but was 
forced to comply by the threat that, if he refused, Murray would no 
longer act as Attorney-General. 

Lord Mansfield's private life appears for the most part to have been 
passed in tranquil prosperity, which afforded no incidents for the bio- 
grapher to dwell on ; at least the published records of him are nearly 
confined to his exertions as an advocate, his speeches in parliament, 
and reports on the important cases which he adjudicated. It will be 
sufficient here to mention those events by which Lord Mansfield is 
connected with the public history of England, and to make a few 
general observations on his character as a lawyer and a judge. 

In 1763, the legality of what were called general warrants, not 
directed against persons by name specifically, but generally against 
any person or persons supposed to be guilty of a certain act, was 
mooted, in consequence of a secretary of state's warrant to apprehend 
the ** authors, printers and publishers " of the celebrated No. 45 of 
the * North Briton/ Wilkes, being apprehended by virtue of this 
warrant, was discharged by Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, when brought up before that court by 
writ of habects carpus. The question came before Lord Mansfield in 
a different form. An action of trespass was brought in the court of 
Common Pleas against the messengers who executed the warrant, 
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and a verdict was given for the plaintiff. A bill of exceptions against 
Chief Justice Pratt's directions to the jury was tendered, in pursuance 
of which the question was again argued before Lord Mansfield, who 
coincided with his brother chief in holding the instrument illegal 
under which the defendants had acted. Since this decision, general 
warrants have been disused. 

In 1768, Wilkes, then at the height of his popularity, returned to 
England, and applied for a reversal of his outlawry. The excitement 
of his partisans broke out both in riots and in indecent attempts to 
intimidate the judges before whom the point was to be argued. Lord 
Mansfield pronounced for the reversal upon the ground of a technical 
informality, which the Court held fatal to the process; but in his 
elaborate judgment he took care strongly to censure the seditious 
efforts which had been made to influence the court, and to impress on 
his auditors that the apparently trifling objection on which the judg- 
ment turned was fatal in law, and could not have been passed over in 
any other case. This speech has been much admired ; nor is it easy 
to overrate its beauties as a composition : it lies open, however, to the 
objection of being too theatrical. After overruling the objections 
made by the defendant's counsel, it rises into eloquent declamation 
against the attacks of the press, and the threats of the mob ; and, at 
the moment when all seems ripe for a contrary decision, proceeds to 
grant the thing so loudly clamoured for. He may safely contemn 
danger who does not expose himself to it ; and it would on this occa- 
sion have been more dignified to make less parade of independence. 

Lord Mansfield's view of the law of libel exposed him to much 
obloquy. He was a resolute assertor of the doctrine that juries were 
to judge of the fact only, not of the law, or rather of the question, 
libel or no libel. A prerogative lawyer on the bench, he was a sup- 
porter of Tory principles in parliament. He strenuously maintained 
the right of the British legislature to tax America, and was the advo- 
cate, though he probably would not have been the adviser, of those 
measures which led to the American revolution ; for the temper of 
his mind seems to have been cautious and somewhat timid, and his 
political conduct was swayed by an habitual moderation, which some- 
times prevented his accession to the more violent measures of his 
party. His course was consistent with what we may suppose to have 
been his early prejudices, for he came of a Jacobite family ; and it 
was made a matter of accusation against him, while Attorney-General 
(most unfairly revived by Junius), that, as a schoolboy, he had been 
known to drink Jacobite toasts. The charge, if true, was too trivial 
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to merit further notice than George II. bestowed upon it: "What- 
ever they were while they were Westminster boys, they are now my 
very good friends." At the same time he was a steady advocate of 
religious toleration, both on the bench and in the House of Lords. 
This he showed in 1768, on occasion of the prosecution of a Roman 
Catholic priest by a common informer, in his strict dealing with the 
penal laws enacted against that class of men , and in assigning his 
reasons for admitting a Quaker's evidence on a£Eirmation in certain 
cases. And the Dissenters in general, and especially of the city of 
London, were much indebted to his support in the House of Lords 
in 1767, for the abolition of that mean and oppressive custom by 
which they were fined for refusing to serve the office of sheriff, being 
at the same time subject to legal penalties if they accepted it. Lord 
Mansfield's exposition of the iniquity of this practice was unsparing 
and conclusive. 

The unprecedentedly-long period during which Lord Mansfield 
presided in the King's Bench is one of considerable importance in the 
history of British jurisprudence ; indeed, the multiplicity of his de- 
cisions during a period of thirty-£mr years could not fail materially to 
affect the law relating both to commercial and other property, especially 
in a country so rapidly increasing in wealth, and in which new cases 
were continually arising out of the ever-changing state of society. 
By a large body of his admirers, a class including the majority of 
the nation, he was regarded with almost unlimited admiration ; but 
several of his important judgments have since been overruled ; and 
we probably shall not err in stating it as the general opinion of well- 
informed persons in the present day, that, indecent and virulent as is 
Junius's attack on him as a judge, there is a solid foundation for the 
charge that he was more prone to enlarge the power of the crown 
than to protect the liberty of the subject, and more willingly referred 
to the Roman law and the law of nations than to Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights. But the charge of introducing equitable doctrines 
into the common law must be received with much more caution. He 
may have gone too far in his favourite scheme of introducing more 
enlarged and liberal views than had prevailed before his time ; he 
may have neglected former authorities, and introduced too great laxity 
in the interpretation of the law ; but, dangerous as such licence is, 
lest, in the uncertainty of law, a greater evil be incurred than by the 
occasional commission of an essential injustice, yet we must look with 
complacency on that alleged tendency to relax the strict rigour of law 
in favour of substantial justice, which seems to have consisted chiefly 
in a disposition to admit evidence when mere technical disqualifi- 
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cation, and not essential unfitness^ was urged against it ; and rather 
to let right prevail than give the victory to wrong by rigid adherence 
to the technicalities of the law. His feelings may be illustrated by a 
playful saying of his own to Garrick. '' A judge on the bench is now 
and then in your whimsical situation between Tragedy and Comedy ; 
inclination drawing one way, and a long string of precedents the 
other/' It is certain that to him we owe all that our mercantile law 
has of system, and of consistency with the principles which govern 
the practice of other nations. It is no less true that the remedies 
generally a£forded by our courts of law have become much more 
beneficial, since he enlarged and moulded actions originally of an 
equitable nature to suit cases to which proceedings in equity are 
very ill adapted. Nor is it too much to assert that under him the 
science of law assumed the form of a liberal study. 

It is hardly necessary to reply to the graver charges of moral guilt 
adduced by the able and unscrupulous author to whom we have re- 
ferred. The spirit in which they are conceived may be estimated 
from the unmeasured vituperation of the Scotch in general, which 
forms the opening of the forty-first letter of Junius, addressed to Lord 
Mansfield. His lordship's knowledge of English law has been im- 
pugned ; his innovations upon its doctrines have been censured ; his 
applieation and extension of its principles have been questioned ; and 
his constitutional doctrines have been often and justly condemned ; 
but we do not believe that his honesty has been seriously doubted> 
since the violence of party animosity has ceased to inflame men s 
passions and pervert their judgment. 

Our kaowledge of Lord Mansfield's private history is very limited. 
His life however seems to have been spent in happiness and tran- 
quillity» until the riots of 1780, in which his house, with its contents, 
was destroyed. Beside a valuable property in books, pictures, and 
furniture, he sustained that loss which, to a literary man, is irrepa- 
rable, — the collected manuscripts of a laborious life. He bore this 
heavy calamity with honourable fortitude, and declined to accept of 
pecuniary compensation. To the application of government he re- 
turned this answer : '' I think it does not become me to claim or 
expect reparation fi*om the state. I have made up my mind to my 
misfortune as I ought, with this consolation, that it came from those 
whose object manifestly was general confusion and destruction at 
home, in addition to a dangerous and complicated war abroad. If I 
should lay before you any account or computation of the pecuniary 
damage I have sustained, it might seem a claim or expectation of 
being indemnified." Shoilly afterwards he appeared in the House 
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of Lords, to justify the strong measures by which the riots had been 
quelled. " It was wonderful," says Bishop Newton in his ' Life and 
Anecdotes/ '* after such a shock as he had received, that he could so 
soon summon his faculties as to make one of the finest and ablest 
speeches that ever was heard in parliament, to justify the legality of 
the late proceedings on the part of government, to demonstrate that 
no royal prerogative had been exerted, no martial law had been exer- 
cised, nothing had been done but what every man, civil or military^ 
had a right to do in the like cases. ' I speak not from books/ he 
said, * for books I have none ; ' having been all consumed in the fire. 
The effects of his speech were the admiration and conviction of all 
who heard him^ and put an end to the debate without division. Lord 
Mansfield never appeared greater in any action of his life.'* No par- 
ticular cause connected with the frenzy of the time can be assigned 
for this attack on the Chief Justice ; he had not been active in sup- 
porting the measures for the relief of the Catholics, which produced 
this remarkable ebullition of folly and wickedness. But when once 
riot is afoot, the causes which have first stirred up men's minds are 
readily forgotten ; and the violence of party abuse with which Lord 
Mansfield had been assailed, and the unpopularity of the government, 
in which he was supposed to exercise a principal though secret in- 
fluence, are suflBicient to account for this calamity. 

In 1776, Lord Mansfield, at his own request, was raised to the 
dignity of an earl. He had no children, and his object was to raise 
the rank of his paternal family in the person of his nephew Lord 
Stormont, to whom the succession was secured. In 1784, he was 
compelled to absent himself from his judicial duties for a season, and 
spent some time, with considerable benefit to his health, at Tunbridge 
Wells. He returned to his judicial employment and continued to 
exercise it with unclouded intellect, being only prevented by bodily 
infirmity from attending the court during the last year and a half that 
he held the office. In 1788 he resigned it, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four, having presided in the court of King's Bench for the 
unprecedented period of thirty-two years, and being still in possession 
of a share of health and power of enjoyment which seldom fall to 
the lot of so advanced an age. He retained the perfect possession 
of his faculties until within a week of his death, which took place 
March 18, 1794, in the ninetieth year of his age. 

In the case of this, as of many other eminent men, we may regret 
that so few particulars of their e very-day manners have been preserved. 
In the relations of private life his conduct was exemplary ; and the 
amenity of his manners, the playfulness of his wit, and his admirable 
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qualifications as a compaQion, secured the affection of those who en- 
joyed his society. His talents as a speaker were set off by a graceful 
and attractive person, and a remarliably harmoDious voice; qualifi- 
cations greatly conducing to good delivery, which it is said he was 
in the habit of improving in youth, by sedulous cultivation under the 
direction of Pope. 

A gentleman (Mr. Baillie), who had been deeply indebted to Lord 
Mansfield's professional abilities, bequeathed 1500/. to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. The commission was entrusted to worthy hands, 
for it was ^ven to Flaxman. A sketch of his work forms the vignette 
to this memoir. 

The ' Life of the Earl of Maosfield,' by Mr. HalHday, is the only 
biographical account of this eminent lawyer which we know to exist. 
It is too manifestly panegyrical, and, as has been intimated, contains 
a very meagre account of the private history of its noble subject. It 
is munly occupied by reports of Lord Mansfield's speeches and judg- 
ments, and must therefore be chiefiy acceptable to legal readers. 
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Of all inen who have combined both astronomical theory and prac- 
tice, Bradley is one of the most remarkable.. In this respect, we inwat 
assign to him the first place in English history ; and if we were dis- 
posed to add, in that of the world, we are convinced that no country 
would pretend to offer more than one candidate to dispute his claim. 

James Bradley* was born in March 1692-3, at Sherbuurn in Glou- 
cestershire! He was educated at the Grammar School of Northleach, 
and admitted of Baliol College, Oxford, in Marcli 1710-11, where he 
proceeded to the degrees of B.A. and M, A. in the years 1714 and 1717 
respectively. His mother's brother was James Pound (deceased 1724), 
rector of Wanstead in, Essex, and known as an observer, particularly 
by the observations which he furnished to Newton, as described in the 
Principia. With him Bradley spent much of his younger life, and 
was bis assistant in bis astronomical pursuits'; and some observations 
of 1716-19 on double stars are in good accordance with the relative 
motions which have been since established in the case of those bodies. 
His tables of Jupiter's satellites, oa which be was employed at the 
same time, show that he had detected the greater part of the inequa- 
lities in their motions which have since been observed. 

In 1718 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society ; in 1719 he 
was ordained to the vicarage of Bridstow, in Monmouthshire ; in the 
following year he received a sinecure preferment. But in 1721 he 
resigned these livings, on obtaining the Savilian professorship of 

' The facta here given are entirely taken from the Bearching account of Bradley 
pven by Profresor Bigaud in his " MisceHaneous Works, &c., of James Bradley, 
Oxford, 1832." 
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Astronomy at Oxford, the holder of which, by the statutes, must not 
have any benefice. To finish what we may call the gazette of his 
life, he was engaged in observation (with what results we shall pre- 
sently see) both at Kew and Wanstead till 1732, when he went to 
reside at Oxford, having since 1729 given yearly courses of lectures 
on Experimental Philosophy. In 1742 he was appointed to succeed 
Halley as Astronomer Royal, and he held this appointment for the 
remainder of his life. In the same year he obtained the degree of 
D.D. In 1752, having refused the living of Greenwich, because he 
thought the duty of a pastor to be incompatible with his other studies 
and necessary engagements, he was presented with a pension of 250/. 
The last observation made by him in the observatory is dated Sept. 1, 
1761 ; and he died July 13, 1762, at Chalford in Gloucestershire, 
having been afflicted by various diseases for several years, and par- 
ticularly by a depression of spirits, arising from the fear lest he should 
survive his faculties. He married in 1744, and left one daughter, 
who died at Greenwich in 1812. 

There are now no lineal descendants of Bradley. Most of his 
writings, which were few in number, were published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. His personal merits are proved by the number 
of his friends, and the warmth with which they endeavoured to serve 
him when occasion arose, as well as by the strength of the testimonies 
which those who survived bore to his reputation as a man and a 
member of society. 

We have much abridged the preceding account, in order to make 
room for a popular exposition of his two great discoveries — ^the aberra^ 
Hon of light, and the nutation of the earth's axis. If we were to blot 
these discoveries out of his life, there would remain an ample stock of 
useful labours, fully sufficient to justify us in stating that Bradley was 
unequalled as an observer, and of no mean character as a philosopher. 
But for the latter we must refer the reader to the excellent account 
from which our facts have been taken, or to any history of astronomy. 

The parallax of the fixed stars had been long a subject of inquiry. 
If a body describe a circle, and a spectator on that body be uncon- 
scious of his own motion^ all other bodies will appear to describe 
circles parallel to that of the spectator's motion, and, absolutely speak- 
ing, equal to it ; consequently, the greater the distance of the body 
from the spectator, the smaller will its apparent annual motion be ; 
and it will not be circular, because the projection of the circle upon 
the apparent sphere of the heavens will foreshorten, and cause it to 
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appear ova]. If we suppose a star to describe an oval in the course of 
a year, the consequence will be that it will pass the spectator's meri- 
dian sometimes before a star in the centre of the oval, sometimes after 
it ; sometimes nearer to the pole of the heavens, and sometimes more 
distant ; and the nature of the motion of this kind which would arise 
from parallax can be mathematically deduced. If the star be so 
distant that the oval is too small to be detected by measurement (which 
is hitherto the case with the fixed stars) , then no alteration of place 
will be perceived oif this account ; but if an oval large enough to be 
observed be described in the course of a year, then the test of the 
phenomenon arising from the earth's motion in its orbit is as follows : — 
Imagine a plane always passing through the centre of the sun, the 
centre of the earth, and the centre of the oval described by the star, then 
the place of the star in its oval must be in that plane ; or draw the short- 
est distance on the globe from the centre of the oval to the sun, and 
the star will be on the point of the oval which lies in that distance. 

In and before the time of Bradley, the refraction of light was not 
well determined, which would throw a doubt over any observations 
made to detect small quantities, unless the star which furnished them 
were situated in that part of the observer's heaven in which there is no 
refraction, or next to none, that is, in or near his zenith. For the purpose 
of measuring annual parallax, therefore, stars had always been chosen 
which passed very nearly over the spot of observation, and instruments 
called zenith sectors (now almost out of use) were employed, which 
measured small angles of the meridian near the zenith, the latter 
point being ascertained by a plumb-line. Mr. Molyneux, a friend 
of Bradley, and a wealthy man, had caused the celebrated Graham 
to erect a large instrument of this kind at his house in Kew, after- 
wards the palace. Bradley and Molyneux observed with this in- 
strument the star y in the Dragon, which passed nearly through the 
zenith of that place, in December 1725. The star was found to 
pass the meridian more and more to the south of the zenith, until the 
following March, when it was about twenty seconds (about the sixty- 
five thousandth part of the whole circuit of the heavens) lower than 
at first. It was afterwards traced back again to its first position in 
the following December, allowing for the precession of the equinoxes. 
Other stars were examined in the same way, and the result was, that 
all stars were found to describe small * ovals in the course of the year. 

* The original memorandum of Bradley, on the first night on which a decided result 

had been obtained, was accidentally found among his papers. There is a fac-simile 

of it in Professor Kigaud's work. 
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But on comparing the situations of the stars in their small orbits 
with the corresponding places of the sun^ it was evident that the cause 
of the phenomenon could not be tlie change of place arising fiom the 
orbital motion of the earth. Various hypotheses proposed by Bradley 
were found insufficient. In 1727 he erected a zenith sector for' him* 

m 

self at Wanstead ; and by further observations, and using different 
stars, he came at length to this fact, that instead of the star being in 
the place which annual parallax would give it, it was always in the 
position which it should have had a quarter of a year later : or that 
if the observer could measure the oval with sufficient exactness, and 
were to find the time of the year from the star, on the supposition of 
annual parallax being the cause of the star's orbit, he would suppose 
himself in March instead of December, and so on. 

That the phenomenon then had a regular connexion with the place 
of the earth was evident ; but it was not that sort of connexion arising 
from th§ mere change of place of the earth. It is related * that he 
was led to the true explanation by observing that the vane at the top of 
a boat's mast changed its direction a little whenever the boat was put 
about, and made to go in a. contrary direction ; and that on his re* 
marking that it was curious the wind should shift every time the boat 
was put about, he was assured by the boatmen that the same thing 
always happened. Be this as it may, he proposed to the Royal So- 
ciety^ in 1728, his beautiful explanation of the annual motion which 
he had observed in the stars ; namely, that it is caused by the altera- 
tion in the apparent direction of the rays of light, arising from the 
earth being in motion. Suppose a stream of bullets fired into a 
carriage in motion, in a line perpendicular to its side, and so directed 
as to hit the middle of the first window, but not with sufficient ve- 
locity to reach any part of the second window.* It is plain that they 
will strike the hinder pannel, which the motion of the carriage brings 
forward, and that to passengers in the inside the direction of the 
stream will appear to be from the middle of the window at which 
it enters to the opposite hinder pannel : whereas, had the carriage 
been at rest, it would have appeared to pass through &e centre of 
both windows. And to make the stream really pass through both 
windows it must, if the carriage be in motion, be directed through the 
nearer window towards the foremost pannel on the other side. A ray 
of light is in the same situation with regard to the spectator, both as 

* Professor Rigaud gives this story on the authority of * Dr. Thomson's History of 
the Royal Society/ in which work we find no authority cited for it. We cannot find it 
in any other place, but are credibly informed that it rests on good traditional evidence. 
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to the dkiriial and the annual motion of the earth. The former gWes 
an ]n«eii6ible aberration only ; the latter^ one which though small is 
sensible. The smallness of the latter aberration arises from the Ve- 
locity of light being more than ten thousand times that of the earth in 
its orbit. And it must be remembered that th« motion of light was 
not an hypothesis, invented to form the basis of Bradley's explanation, 
but was ascertained before his time, by Romer, from a phenomenon of 
an entirely different nature ; namely, the I'et&rdation observed in the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, as the planet moved from the earth. 
The absolute deduction of the laws of aberration was completed by 
Bradley. 

The other great discovery of Bradley, namely, the nutatianj or 
oscillatory motion of the earth's axis, was completed in 1747. In his 
Wanstead observations he had observed some minute discrepancies, 
which at that time might be attributed to errors of observation ; but 
after he was able to clear the apparent place of a star from the effects 
of aberration^ the field became open to consider and assign the laws of 
smaller variations. By continual observation, he found a small irregu- 
larity in the places of the stars, depending upon tiie position of the 
moon's node. Newton had already shown it to be a consequence of 
gravitation, that the sun must produce a small oscillation in the earth's 
axis : Bradley showed that a larger oscillation must arise from the 
moon, and be completed in the course of a revolution, not of the 
moon, but of the point where her orbit cuts the ecliptic. This dis- 
covery is therefore i^ of so original a d^raeter as the last, since 
astronomers had fisr some time been in tba habit of trying to reconcile 
every discrepancy which they observed by supposing a nutation ; but 
to Bradley belongs the merit of discovering that small irregularity 
which really can be reconciled to such a supposition, and its physi- 
cal causes. The easiest way of conceiving the effect of nutation is 
as follows: — ^The precession of the equinoxes, discovered by Hip- 
parchuSj has this effect, that the fixed stars, so called, appear to 
move round the pole of the ecliptic, at the rate of a revolution in 
about 26,000 years. Instead of a star, let a small oval describe the 
same course^ and let the star in the mean while move round that 
oval in the course of nineteen years. The motion thus obtained will 
represent the combined effect of precession and nutation. 

To these discoveries of Bradley we owe, as Delambre observes, 
the accuracy of modern astronomy. It must be remarked, that no in- 
dividual, whose previous labours have caused public opinion to point 



Ilim out as most fit for the part of Astronomer Royal, has ever been 
passed over when occasion occurred, from the time of Flamsteed to 
that at which we write. It is the fair reward of such a course, that 
the reputation which each successive occupant brought to that posi- 
tion should be considered as appertaining to him in the public capa- 
city which it gained for him ; and this being granted, it may be 
truly said that there is no institution in the world which has, upon 
the whole, done so much towards the advancement of correct astro- 
nomy as the Observatory of Greenwich, 
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Philip was, the son of a rpspectable engineer named Schwartzerde, 
that is, Black-earf;h, a name .which he Grecised ,at a very early age, &b 
soon as his literary tastes and .talents began to display themselves,-r- 
assumiag, iii compliance with the suggestion of his distinguished kins- 
man Reuchlitx or Capnio, .and according to the fashion of the, age, 
the classical : synoiiyme of Melancthpn. . He was born at Bretten, 
a place near. Wittemberg, February .16, 1497.. He commenced 
bis studies at Heidelberg .in" 1509; and after . three years' .was 
removed to Tubingen, where, he. remained till. 1518. These cir- 
cumstances are in this instance not undeserving of notice, because 
Melancthon gave . from his very boyhood abundant proofs of' an 
active and brilliant. genius, and acquired some juvenile distinctions 
which have .been recorded by grave historians, and have acquired him 
a place among the ' Enfans Cel^bres ' of Baillet. During his resi- 
dence at Tubingen he gave public: lectures on Virgil, Terence, 
Cicero, and Livy, while he was pursuing with equal ardour .his 
biblical studies ; and he had leisure besides to furnish assistance to , 
Reuchlin in his dangerous contests with the monks, and to direct the 
operations of a printing-press. The course of learning 'and geniue. 
when neither darkened by early prejudice nor perverted by personal 
interests, ever points to liberality and virtue. In the case of Melanc- 
thon this tendency was doubtless confirmed by the near spectacle of 
monastic oppression and bigotry ; and thus we cannot question that 
he had imbibed, even before his departure from Tubingen, the prin- 
ciples which enlightened his subsequent career, and which throw the 
brightest glory upon his memory. 

In 1518 (at the age of twenty-one) he was raised to the Professor- 
ship of Greek in the University of Wittemberg. The moment was 
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critical. Luther, who occupied the theological chair in the same 
University, had just published his ' Ninety-five Propositions against 
the Abuse of Indulgences/ and was entering step by step into a con- 
test with the Vatican. He 'was in possession of great personal au- 
thority ; he was older by fourteen years, and was endowed with a far 
more commanding spirit, than his brother professor ; and thus, in that 
intimacy which local circumstances and similarity of sentiments imme- 
diately cemented between these two eminent persons, the ascendancy 
was naturally assumed by Luther, and maintained to the end of his 
life. Melancthon was scarcely established at Wittemberg when he 
addressed to the Reformer some very flattering expressions of admira- 
tion, couched in indifferent Greek iambics ; and in the year follow- 
ing he attended him to the public disputations which he held with 
JEckius on the supremacy of the Pope. Here he first beheld the 
strife into which he was destined presently to enter, and learned the 
distasteful rudiments of theological controversy. 

Two years afterwards, when certain of the opinions of Luther were 
violently attacked by the Faculty of Paris, Melancthon interposed to 
defend their author, to repel some vain charges which were brought 
against him, and to ridicule the pride and ignorance of the doctors of 
the Sorbonne. About the same time he engaged in the more delicate 
question respecting the celibacy of the clergy, and opposed the Popish 
practice with much zeal and learning. This was a subject which he 
had always nearest his heart, and, in the discussions to which it led, 
he surpassed even Luther in the earnestness of his argument; and he 
at least had no personal interest in the decision, as he never took 
orders. 

In 1528 it was determined to impose a uniform rule of doctrine 
and discipline upon the ministers of the Reformed churches ; and the 
office of composing it was assigned to Melancthon. He published, 
in eighteen chapters, an ' Instruction to the Pastors of the Electorate 
of Saxony/ in which he made the first formal exposition of the doc- 
trinal system of the Reformers. The work was promulgated with 
the approbation of Luther ; and the article concerning the bodily 
presence in the Eucharist conveyed the opinion of the master rather 
than that of the disciple. Yet were there other points so moderately 
treated and set forth in so mild and compromising a temper, as suffi- 
ciently to mark Melancthon as the author of the document; and 
so strong was the impression produced upon the Roman Catholics 
themselves by its character and spirit, that many considered it the 
composition of a disguised friend ; and Faber even ventured to make 
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personal overtures to the composer, and to hold forth the advantages 
that he might hope to attain by a seasonable return to the bosom of 
the Apostolic Church. 

The Diet of Augsburg was summoned soon afterwards, and it 
assembled in 1530, for the reconciliation of all differences. This 
being at least the professed object of both parties, it was desirable that 
the conferences should be conducted by men of moderation, disposed 
to soften the subjects of dissension, and to mitigate by temper and 
manner the bitterness of controversy. For this delicate office Luther 
was entirely disqualified, whereas the reputation of Melancthon pre- 
sented precisely the qualities that seemed to be required ; the manage- 
ment of the negotiations was accordingly confided to him. But 
not without the near superintendence of Luther. The latter was 
resident close at hand, he was in perpetual communication with his 
disciple, and influenced most of his proceedings ; and, at least during 
the earlier period of the conferences, he not only suggested the matter, 
but even authorised the form, of the official documents. 

It was thus that the * Confession of Augsbourg ' was composed ; 
and we observe on its very surface thus much of the spirit of con- 
ciliation, that of its twenty-eight chapters twenty-one were devoted to 
the exposition of the opinions of the Reformers, while seven only 
were directed against the tenets of their adversaries. In the tedious 
and perplexing negotiations that followed, some concessions were pri« 
vately proposed by Melancthon, which could scarcely have been 
sanctioned by Luther, as they were inconsistent with the principles 
of the Reformation and the independence of the Reformers. In some 
letters written towards the conclusion of the Diet, he acknowledged 
in the strongest terms the authority of the Roman Church and all its 
hierarchy ; he asserted that there was positively no doctrinal difference 
between the parties ; that the whole dispute turned on matters of 
discipline and practice ; and that, if the Pope would grant only a 
provisional toleration on the two points of the double communion and 
the marriage of the clergy, it would not be difficult to remove all other 
differences, not excepting that respecting the mass. " Concede," he 
says to the Pope's legate, '* or pretend to concede those two points, 
and we will submit to the bishops ; and if some slight differences shall 
. still remain between the two parties, they will not occasion any breach 
of union, because there is no difference on any point of faith, and they 
will be governed by the same bishops ; and these bishops, having 
once recovered their authority, will be able in process of time to 
correct defects which must now of necessity be tolerated." On this 
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occasion Melancthon took counsel of Erasmus rather than of Luther. 
It was his object at any rate to prevent the war with which the Pro- 
testants were threatened, and from which he may have expected their 
destruction. But the perfect and almost unconditional submission to 
the Roman hierarchy, which he proposed as the only alternative, 
would have accomplished the same purpose much more certainly; 
and Protestant writers have observed, that the bitterest enemy of the 
Reformation could have suggested no more effectual or insidious 
method of subverting it, than that which was so warmly pressed upon 
the Roman Catholics by Melancthon himself. Luther was indignant 
when he heard of these proceedings ; he strongly urged Melancthon 
to break off the negotiations^ and to abide by the Confession. 
Indeed^ it appears that these degrading concessions to avowed ene- 
mies produced, as is ever the case, no other effect than to increase 
their pride and exalt their expectations, and so lead them to demand 
still more unworthy conditions, and a still more abject humiliation. 

Howbeit, the reputation of Melancthon was raised by the address 
which he displayed during these deliberations ; and the variety of 
his talents and the extent of his erudition became more generally 
known and more candidly acknowledged. The modesty of his cha- 
racter, the moderation of his temper, the urbanity of his manners, his 
flexible and accommodating mind, recommended him to the regard of 
all, and especially to the patronage of the great. He was considered 
as the peace-maker of the age. All who had any hopes of composing 
the existing dissensions and preventing the necessity of absolute schism 
placed their trust in the mildness of his expedients. The service 
which he had endeavoured to render to the Emperor was sought by 
the two other powerful monarchs of that time. Francis I. invited 
him to France in 1535, to reconcile the growing differences of his 
subjects ; and even Heniy VIII. expressed a desire for his presence 
and his counsels ; but the Elector could not be persuaded to consent 
to his departure from Saxony. 

In 1541 he held a public disputation with Eckius at Worms, which 
lasted three days. The conference was subsequently removed to 
Ratisbon, and continued, with pacijSc professions and polemic argu- 
ments, during the same year, with no other result than an expressed 
understanding that both parties should refer their claims to a general 
council, and abide by its decision. 

In the meantime, as the Popes showed great reluctance to summon 
any such Council, unless it should assemble in Italy and deliberate 
under their immediate superintendence, and as the Reformers con- 
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stantly refused to submit to so manifest a compromise of their claims^ 
it seemed likely that sbrne time might elapse before the disputants 
should have any opportunity of making their appeal. Wherefore the 
emperor, ^not brooking this delay, and willing by some provisional 
measure to introduce immediate harmony between the parties, pub- 
lished in 1548 a formulary of temporary concord, under the name 
of the Interim. It proclaimed the conditions of peace, which were 
to be binding only till the decision of the general council. The con* 
ditions were extremely advantageous, as might well have been ex- 
pected, to the Roman Catholic claims. Nevertheless, they gave 
complete satisfaction to neither party, and only animated to farther 
arrogance the spirit of those whom they favoured. 

The Interim was promulgated at the Diet held at Augsbourg, and 
it was followed by a long succession of conferences, which were 
carried on at Leipzig and in other places, under the Protestant 
auspices of Maurice of Saxony. Here was an excellent field for 
the talents and character of Melancthon. All the public documents 
of the Protestants were composed by him. All the acuteness of his 
reason, all the graces of his style, all the resources of his learning 
were brought into light and action ; and much that he wrote in cen- 
sure of the InteriiQ was written with force and truth. But here, as 
on former occasions, the effects of his genius were marred by the very 
moderation of his principles, and the practical result of his labours was 
not beneficial to the cause which he intended to serve. For in this 
instance he not only did not conciliate the enemies to whom he made 
too large concessions, but he excited distrust and offence among his 
friends ; and these feelings were presently exasperated into absolute 
schism. 

On the death of Luther, two years before these conferences, the 
foremost place among the reformers had unquestionably devolved 
upon Melancthon. He had deserved that eminence by his various 
endowments, and his uninterrupted exertions: yet was he not the 
character most fitted to occupy it at that crisis. His incurable thirst 
for universal esteem and regard ; his perpetual anxiety to soothe his 
enemies and soften the bigotry of the hierarchy, frequently seduced 
him into unworthy compromises, which lowered his own cause, 
without obtaining either advantage or respect from his adversaries. It 
is not thus that the ferocity of intolerance can be disarmed. The lust 
of religious domination cannot be satisfied by soothing words, or 
appeased by any exercise of religious charity. It is too blind to 
imagine any motive for the moderation of an enemy, except the 
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consciouBness of weakness. It is too greedy to accept any partial 
concession, except as a pledge of still farther humiliation, to end in 
absolute submission. It can be successfully opposed only by the same 
unbending resolution which itself displays, tempered by a calmer 
judgment and animated by a more righteous purpose. 

The general principle by which the controversial writings of 
Melancthon at this time were guided was this — ^that there were 
certain essentials which admitted of no compromise; but that the 
Interim might be received as a rule, in respect to things which were 
indifferent. Hence arose the necessary inquiry, what could properly 
be termed indiflFerent. It was the object of Melancthon to extend 
their number, so as to include as many as possible of the points in 
dispute, and narrow the field of contention with the Roman Catholics. 
In the pursuance of this charitable design he did not foresee — ^first, 
that he would not advance thereby a single step towards the con- 
ciliation of their animosity — next, that he would sow amongst the 
Reformers themselves the seeds of intestine discord : but so, un- 
happily, it proved ; and the feeble expedient which was intended to 
repel the danger from without, multiplied that danger by introducing 
schism and disorder within. 

Indeed, we can scarcely wonder that it was so : for we find that 
among the matters to be accounted indifierent, and under that name 
conceded, Melancthon ventured to place the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone ; the necessity of good works to eternal salvation ; the 
number of the sacraments ; the jurisdiction claimed by the pope and 
the bishops ; extreme unction ; and the observance of certain religious 
festivals, and several superstitious rites and ceremonies. It was not 
possible that the more intimate associates of Luther — ^the men who 
had struggled by his side, who were devoted to his person and his 
memory, who inherited his opinions and his principles, and who 
were animated by some portion of his zeal — should stand by in silence, 
and permit some of the dearest objects of their own struggles and the 
vigils of their master to be offered up to the foe by the irresolute 
hand of Melancthon. Accordingly, a numerous party rose, who 
disclaimed his principles and rejected his authority. At their head was 
lUyricus Flacius, a fierce polemic, who possessed the intemperance 
without the genius of Luther. The contest commonly known as the 
Adiaphoiistic Controversy broke out with great fury ; it presently 
extended its character so as to embrace various collateral points ; and 
the Roman Catholics were once more edified by the welcome spectacle 
of Protestant dissension. 
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Melancthon held his last fruitless conference with the Roman 
Catholics at Worms in the year 1557 ; and he died three years after- 
wards, at the age of 63, the same age that had been attained by 
Luther. His ashes were deposited at Wittemberg, in the same 
church with those of his master ; a circumstance which is thus simply 
commemorated in his epitaph : 

Hie invicte tuus Collega, Luthere, Melancthon 

Non procul a tumulo conditur ipse tuo. 
Ut pia doctrinsB concordia junxerat ambos. 

Sic sacer amborum jungit hie oesa locus. 

Some days before his death, while it was manifest that his end was 
fast approaching, Melancthon wrote on a scrap of paper some of the 
reasons which reconciled him to the prospect of his departure. Among 
them were these — that he should see God and the Son of God ; that 
he should comprehend some mysteries which he was unable to 
penetrate on earth» such as these : — ^why it is that we are created such 
as we are ? what was the union of the two natures in Jesus Christ ? 
that he should sin no more ; that he should no longer be exposed to 
vexations; and that he should escape ^row the rage of the theologians. 
We need no better proof than this how his peaceable spirit had been 
tortured during the decline of life by those interminable quarrels, 
which were entirely repugnant to his temper, and yet were perpetually 
forced upon him, and which even his own lenity had seemingly 
tended to augment. And it is even probable that the theologians 
from whose rage it was his especial hope to be delivered were those 
who had risen up last against him, and with whom his differences 
were as nothing compared to the points on which they were agreed, 
his brother reformers. For being in this respect unfortunate, that 
his endeavours to conciliate the affections of all parties had been 
requited by the contempt and insults of all, he was yet more peculiarly 
unhappy, that the blackest contumely and the bitterest insults pro- 
ceeded from the dissentients of his own. Thus situated, after forty 
years of incessant exertions to reform, and at the same time to unite, 
the Christian world, when he beheld discord multiplied, and its fruits 
ripening in the very bosom of the Reformation ; when he compared 
his own principles and his own conscience with the taunts which were 
cast against him ; when he discovered how vain had been his mission 
of conciliation, and how ungrateful a task it wus to throw oil upon the 
waters of theological controversy ; when he reflected how much time 
and forbearance he had wasted in this hopeless attempt, — he could 
scarcely avoid the unwelcome suspicion that his life had been, in some 
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degree, spent in vain^ and that in one of the dearest objects of his 
continual endeavours he had altogether failed. 

The reason was, that the extreme mildness of his own disposition 
blinded him to the very nature of religious contests, and inspired him 
with amiable hopes which could not possibly be realized. He may 
have been a better man than Luther; he may even have been a 
wiser ; he had as great acutencss ; he had more learning and a purer 
and more perspicuous style ; he had a more charitable temper ; he 
had a more candid mind ; and his love for justice and truth forbade 
him to reject without due consideration even the argument of an 
adversary. He wa« qualified to preside as a judge in the forum 
of theological litigation ; yet was he not well fitted for that which he 
was called upon to discharge, the office of an advocate. He saw too 
much, for he saw both sides of the question ; his very knowledge, 
acting upon his natural modesty, made him diffident. He balanced, 
he reflected, he doubted ; and he became, through that very virtue, a 
tame sectarian and a feeble partisan. 

But his literary talents were of the highest order, and were directed 
with great success to almost all the departments of learning. He 
composed abridgments of all the branches of philosophy, which 
continued long in use among the students of Germany, and purified 
the liberal arts from the dross which was mixed up with them. And 
it was thus that he would have purified religion ; and as he had 
introduced the one reformation without violence, so he thought to 
accomplish the other vrithout schism. But he comprehended not the 
character of the Roman Catholic priesthood, nor could he conceive the 
tenacity and the passion with which men, in other respects reasonable 
and respectable, will cling to the interests, the prejudices, the abuses, 
the very vices, which are associated with their profession. It was an 
easy matter to him to confound the superstitious rites and tenets 
of Rome by his profound learning and eloquent arguments ; but it 
was another and a far different task to deal with the offended feelings 
of an implacable hierarchy. And thus it is, that while we admire his 
various acquirements and eminent literary talents, and praise the 
moderation of his charitable temper, we remark the wisdom of that 
Providence which entrusted the arduous commencement of the work of 
reformation to firmer and ruder hands than his. 

Melancthon's printed works are very numerous. The most com- 
plete edition of them is that of Wittemberg, in 1680,3, in four 
volumes folio. 
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The observations made at the beginning of our memoir of Mr. Burke 
(vol. iii. p. 33) apply with greater force to Mr. Pitt, on account both 
of the more recent date of his death, and of the more important in* 
fluence which he exercised over our national welfare, We shall 
therefore lay before the reader a very succinct account of this cele- 
brated statesman, endeavouring not to colour it by the introduction 
of our own opinions, and avoiding any statements that can reasonably 
be controverted. There can be no doubt as to Mr. Pitt's title tQ a 
place in this work ; but it is not here that those who hav^ their opinion 
still to form ks to his character and policy should seek for the materials 
to do so. 

William Pitt, the second son of the first Earl of Chatham, was born 
at Hayes in Kent, May 28, 1759. He suffered much and frequently 
from ill health until he had nearly reached the age of manhood ; and 
his delicacy of constitution prevented ^his. reading for honours a.t Pem- 
broke College, CambridgCj, of which he beqame a resident menxber at 
the age of fourteen* He therefore took the honoraiy degree of M.A., 
to which his birth entitled him, in 1776. His private tutor and bio- 
grapher, the late Bishop of Winchester, has borne testimony to Mr. 
Pitt's proficiency in scholarship at the time when he commenced his 
residence^ and to his diligent study of the ancient languages, of mathe- 
matics, and of modern literature, during the long period of seven 
years which he spent at Cambridge. His illustrious father was not 
slow to perceive and appreciate this early promise ; and the few letters 
which are extant, addressed by Lord Chatham to his son, contain a 
most pleasing picture of parental affection, confidence, and esteem. 
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Mr. Pitt was called to the bar June 12, 1780, and went the western 
circuit in that year and the following. In January, 1781, he was 
brought into parliament by Sir James Lowther, for the borough of 
Appleby. He made his maiden speech in support of Mr. Burke*s 
bill for the reform of the civil list ; and this being in great measure 
in reply to former speakers, and therefore evidently not premeditated, 
produced the greater effect, and amply satisfied public expectation, 
which had been highly raised by his hereditary fame and reputed ta- 
lents. Young as he was, he took a leading part in denouncing the 
impolicy and injustice of the American war, then drawing to its close, 
and in effecting the downfall of Lord North's administration, which 
occurred in March, 1782. In the Rockingham administration, which 
followed, he bore no office : not that his talents were held cheap, for 
he was offered several important places; but he had already deter- 
mined, as he declared soon afterwards, never to accept any office 
without a seat in the cabinet He gave his support, however, to the 
measures of government; and, with a determination which he mani- 
fested again at a later period, of securing his independence, he con- 
tinued, notwithstanding his brilliant prospects in public life, his pro- 
fessional attendance at Westminster Hall. During this session he 
distinguished himself as an advocate of parliamentary refonn by sup- 
porting three measures upon the subject : a motion, made by himself, 
for a committee to examine into the state of representation of the 
Commons ; a bill for shortening the duration of parliaments ; and a 
bill for the prevention of bribery, and the diminution of expense 
at elections. These, not being supported by government, were all 
thrown out. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham, July 1, 1782, led to the 
appointment of the Earl of Shelburne as prime-minister, and to Mr. 
Fox's retirement from office. Mr. Pitt, at the age of twenty-three, 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. As a strong opposition was 
expected in the next session of parliament, it became desirable to 
effect a junction, if possible, w^ith one of the adverse pailies. Against 
acting in concert with Lord North, Mr. Pitt had formed an unchange- 
able determination ; and the negotiation with Mr. Fox was stopped in 
the outset by that gentleman's resolution not to act under Lord Shel- 
burne. Thus two of the three principal parties into which the House 
of Commons was then divided were shut out of office during the conti- 
nuance of the existing administration ; and a strong motive was given 
them to unite, even against all probability, considering the virulent 
hostility which had long existed between their leaders. Mr. Fox and 
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Lord North however did form their celebrated €oalition ; and, in epite 
of its unpopularity, had strength enough to turn out the Shelburne 
ministry in the spring of 1783. Mr. Pitt, while in office, introduced 
a bill for promoting economy, and removing many gross abuses in 
various depailments of the public service. This, after passing the 
Commons, was thrown out by the Lords. 

The King, it is well known, was exceedingly averse to the re- 
admission of Mr. Fox into office. He pressed the task of forming an 
administration upon Mr. Pitt, who, being convinced that no effective 
support could be hoped for, at that time, either in parliament or 
from the expression of public opinion, steadily refused the offer. 
The coalition ministry therefore came into power. In the session of 
1783 Mr. Pitt again introduced the question of parliamentary reform, ^ 
in the shape of three resolutions, which provided that one hundred 
members should be added to those returned by the counties and the 
metropolis^ and that all boroughs should be disfranchised where a 
majority of voters had been proved guilty of corruption. These reso- 
lutions were rejected. 

On the meeting of parliament in November, Mr. Fox brought for- 
ward his celebrated India Bill. It was quickly carried through the 
lower house, but was thrown out in the upper, partly through the 
personal influence exerted by the King ; and on the next day, De- 
cember 18, Mr. Fox and Lord North received their dismissed. Mr. 
Pitt did not now hesitate to take his place at the head of government. 
He felt himself in a much stronger position than at the close of the - 
Shelburne administration. He foresaw that the India Bill would 
become unpopular, though as yet little outcry had been made against 
it, and he resolved, with a courage, ability, and penetration, which 
those who condemn his conduct most strongly cannot deny, to 
assume office in the teeth of a majority of the House of Commons, 
and to hold it in spite of the majorities continually arrayed against 
him. Nor, though strongly urged, would he resort to a dissolution ; 
knowing that such a measure would be fatal unless the new parlia- 
ment should prove much more favourable to him than the existing one, 
being aware that Mr. Fox's popularity, though shaken by the coalition, 
was not overthrown, and trusting to the growing unpopularity of the 
India Bill to dispose the nation more favourably to his own adminis- 
tration. It was therefore resolved to continue the sitting parliament ; 
and the house adjourned on the 26th of December to the 12th of 
January. During the recess Mr. Pitt gained the applause of all parties 
by his disinterestedness in giving the valuable sinecure of Clerk of 
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the Pells to Colonel Barr4, on condition of his resigning a pension of 
3000/. a year ; thus eflfecting a saving to the country of that amount 

On the 12th the new ministry was twice left in a minority, once of 
thirty-nine, the second time of fifly-four. This not inducing them to 
resign, a series of motions was made to compel them to do so. It 
was never ventured however to stop the supplies. Between January 
12 and March 8, fourteen motions, besides those which passed without 
a division, were carried against the ministers with various but on the 
whole decreasing majorities, the last only by a majority of one. This 
ended the struggle. The minister saw that the time was now come 
when a dissolution was likely to tell iu his favour, and it took place 
accordingly, March 25. 

He was now returned for the University of Cambridge. In the 
ensuing session his attention was principally engaged by the West- 
minster scrutiny, the state of the revenue, and the affairs of India. 
In the first he took a part which widened the breach between Mr. Fox 
and himself ; and he had the mortification of being exposed to the 
charge that he cherished personal animosity against his illustrious 
antagonist, and of being deserted by many of his usual adherents, 
and finally left in a minority, March 3, 1785, when the scrutiny was 
ended by a vote of the house. Lord Hood and Mr« Fox were then 
returned. In his financial measures Mr. Pitt had eminent success. 
By economy, by resolutely facing the difficulties of the question, and, 
no doubt, by the assistance of that general prosperity, agricultural aa 
well as commercial, which was beginning to succeed the depression of 
the American war, the revenue, which at his accession to office was 
considerably below the expenditure, was improved so much as, by the 
spring of 1786, to afford the promise of a million surplus. This was 
devoted to the formation of an effective sinking-fimd. Mr. Pitt prided 
himself on this more than any other of his measures, and resisted 
all temptation to encroach upon it even during the pressing difficulties 
of the latter years of his administration. The merit of having devised 
the scheme was claimed by Dr. Price : be this as it may, the principal 
merit, that of having rigidly carried it into execution, is Pitt's. Later 
authorities have denied the advantage of the system altogether. The 
India Bill, the other leading measure of this session, differed from 
Mr. Fox*s chiefly in these important points, that the members of the 
Board of Control, like other members of administration^ were re- 
movable at pleasure, and that nearly all the patronage of India was 
left in the hands of the Board of Directors. In 1785, for the last time, 
Mr. Pitt again brought forward the subject of parliamentary reform. 
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His plan was to transfer the members of thirty-six decayed boroughs to 
the metropolis and to various counties, and as other boroughs decayed, 
to give their franchises to populous and increasing towns. But the 
boroughs being regarded, in the words of his biographer, as " a 
species of valuable property and private inheritance, the voluntary 
surrender of their rights was not to be expected without an adequate 
consideration/' This was not treated as a government measure, and 
was rejected by a large majority. 

The other passages of most importance in Mr. Pitfs political life, 
before the French Refvolution, were his decided support of the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, though without going the whole 
length of Mr. Burke and other opposition members, in 1786, and the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty with France on a more liberal 
footing than had yet been contemplated by the countries ; the suc- 
cessful opposition which he made to the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, in 1787, notwithstanding the support he had received 
from the Dissenters a few years before ; his conduct on the Regency 
Bill, in opposition to the ill-advised assertion of Mr. Fox, that the 
Prince of Wales was entitled as a matter of right to the full possession 
of the powers of royalty, as sole Regent, in 1788-9 ; and his support of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, for which he spoke and voted, but 
without making it a ministerial question. Indeed, in consequence of 
Mr. Wilberforce*s illness, Pitt was the first to bring that national dis- 
grace and crime under the notice of the house, and he exerted his 
best eloquence in favour of its immediate abolition, and against the 
temporising course which was adopted. 

It does not appear that in the beginning of the French Revolution 
Mr. Pitt anticipated any bad consequences to Great Britain, or that 
he expected or wished to be led into that protracted war, which, though 
ultimately triumphant, involved us in imminent danger, enormous 
expense, and a debt still pressing us to the ground. At least, in 
opening his budget in 1792, he spoke with more than usual con- 
fidence of the favourable prospects of the revenue, and prognosticated 
many years of peace. At the same time he was already impressed 
with suspicion and fear of those in England who regarded with 
complacency the dawning of the Revolution ; and in the same session 
he declared himself opposed to the introduction of Mr. Grey's motion 
for reform in parliament, on the express ground that men's minds were 
in a state of fermentation, which rendered any innovation inexpedient 
and dangerous. But the events of the summer and autumn changed 
Mr. Pitt's views more widely. After the deposition of Louis XVI., on 
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the 10th of August, the British minister at Paris was recalled; and as 
soon as the news of that unhappy sovereign's death reached England, 
the French minister in London was ordered to quit the kingdom. War 
was declared by France, February 1, 1793. We do not attempt to " 
compress the history of that eventful period into these pages. The 
policy of our government was to make the sea the scene of our chief 
exertions, and our fleets were victorious in every quarter of the 
globe. By land the conduct of the war was most unsuccessful. We 
were indeed cautious of risking our own troops on the continent ; but 
the national wealth was profusely spent in subsidizing other nations, 
in combining alliances against France, which one after another proved 
utterly unable to withstand the energy of the French government and 
the talent of the republican genersJs, and in trifling expeditions, 
injurious if they failed, and useless if successfiil. Meanwhile the 
enormous expenditure of the day caused a 'corresponding increase of 
the public burdens, and, as was foreboded, a ruinous accession to the 
public debt. A large party, who were far from joining with those 
that would willingly have made England the subject of an experiment 
similar to the one going on in France, denied both the necessity and 
the expediency of the contest in which we were engaged ; party spirit 
reached a frantic height ; and these men, as sincere friends to their 
country as those who most strenuously supported the arbitrary 
measures of government, were denounced, and confounded with the 
small minority really hostile to domestic order. And no doubt the 
oppressive conduct of the administration drove many persons to 
extremes, which, in cooler moments and under a more equitable 
policy, they would not have countenanced. Then came the trials of 
Muir and Palmer in Scotland^ in 1793, of Hardy and Home Tooke 
in 1794, the Alien Bill, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and other measures calculated, in the language of the times, to prevent 
the spread of revolutionary principles, for which the minister was hailed 
by one party as the saviour of his country from anarchy, and denounced 
by another as a pillar of despotism, an enemy to the free constitution of 
his country, a deserter from the principles of his youth, and a perse- 
cutor of those associates who still adhered to them. Increased discon- 
tent was met by increased severity ; and, afler the insults ofiered to the 
King's person as he proceeded to open the session of parliament in 
1796, the famous bills, for the prevention of seditious* meetings and 
for the better security of his Majesty's person and government, com- 
monly called the Pitt and Grenville Acts, were introduced and carried, 
not without the utmost indignation and the most determined opposition 
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by all means short of forcible resistance, both within the walls of 
parliament and without. 

Mr, Fox and the other chief members of opposition, finding their 
utmost efforts unsuccessful, seceded openly from the House of Com- 
mons when the Seditious Meetings Bill went into committee. Mean- 
while the country was beset by the most serious difficulties. The 
drain of specie produced by our subsidies to foreign powers, the large 
advances required from the Bank by government, and the disposition to 
hoard money produced by the fear of invasion and of domestic anarchy, 
gave reason to apprehend that the Bank would be unable to meet its 
engagements; and in 1797 it was relieved by the Restriction Act from 
the obligation of paying cash in exchange for its notes. In the same 
year the mutiny at the Nore broke out ; and in 1798 the rebellion in 
Ireland made a most formidable addition to the dangers and distresses 
of the nation. Meanwhile our exertions had been powerless to check 
the victorious arms of France on the continent of Europe^ and a strong 
desire for peace was felt by many who had been Mr. Pitt's staunch 
supporters, and advocates of the revolutionary war. This led to his 
retirement from office in 1801, unless that event is rather to be ascribed 
to the King's fixed determination not to grant the Irish Catholics that 
full relief, which had been held out as one inducement to procure 
the consent of Ireland to the Act of Union. It is. to Mr. Pitt that 
the merit of carrying through that important measure is due ; a mea- 
sure which would probably have been attended with much more bene- 
ficial results if the policy of its author with respect to Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been adopted. But even the importance of the object 
is insufficient to justify, and can only palliate, the corrupt means which 
were used in gaining the assent of the Irish parliament to the Union, 
which was very unpopular with the Irish nation. 

Mr. Pitt resigned his office in February, 1801, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Addington, who concluded the peace of Amiens in 1802, the 
preliminaries having been signed the autumn before. Mr. Pitt 
defended the conditions of this treaty when attacked in parliament^ 
therein taking a different part from several of his late colleagues. But 
his retirement in the first instance was regarded as not much more 
than nominal, and he was generally thought to be the adviser of the 
ministry after he c.eased to belopg to it. This state of affairs however 
was short-lived. His support gradually subsided, first into coldness, 
then into avowed disapprobation, and finally into hostility not less 
decided than that of the regular opposition. In the early part of 
1804, after the lapse of twenty years of violent hostility, Pitt and 
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Fox were again seen speaking and voting on the same side. A 
fruitless attempt was made by the ministry to procure the accession 
of the former ; and as it became clear that the existing government 
could not stand, and as the. lapse of time and change in affairs had 
removed many of the most irreconcileable grounds of party variance, 
a strong hope was felt that an administration, uniting the best talents 
and most powerful interests of the country, might be formed by 
the junction of the three parties represented by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and Lord Grenville. This hope appears to have been defeated by 
the King's personal objections to admit Mr. Fox to office. It is 
asserted by Mr. Rose that Mr. Pitt used his utmost endeavours to 
overcome that prejudice, " conceiving a strong government as impor- 
tant to the public welfare, and as calculated to call forth the united 
talents as well as (he utmost resources of the empire ; in which endeavour 
he persisted till within a few months of his death." Unfortunately 
for his own fame, and probably for the interests of the country, he did 
not think fit to make this union of parties a condition of his own return 
to office. Lord Grenville, his relation, friend, and coadjutor, refused 
to become a member of an exclusive ministry, and Mr. Pitt took his 
station at the head of a cabinet singularly deficient in men of com* 
manding talent, and more than half composed of Mr. Addington's 
colleagues. The disappointment of the nation was great ; but the 
late period of the session (he was gazetted First Lord of the Treasury 
May r2) was of material service in enabling him to face the diffi- 
culties of his position ; and he employed the autumn in seeking to 
gain strength by forming an alliance with some other party. Lord 
Grenville however proved firm in his resolution not to accept office 
while Mr. Fox was excluded ; and the minister, assuredly with deep 
mortification, was compelled to make overtures of reconciliation to 
Mr. Addington, who was created Viscount Sidmouth, and appointed 
President of the Council in January, 1805. This alliance after all 
proved inefficient to strengthen the government, while it was fruitfiil 
in jealousies, which led to Lord Sidmouth's speedy retirement from 
office in July ; and in the same session the dismissal, and ultimately 
the impeachment, of his old and valued friend and ablest coadjutor, 
Mr. Dundas, now created Viscount Melville, added another and a still 
more distressing embarrassment to those by which the minister was 
already beset. 

On his return to office Mr. Pitt had again recourse to his former 
policy of raising up continental alliances against France ; and he suc- 
ceeded in uniting Austria and Russia in the confederacy which was 
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crushed by the decisive battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805. At 
this time his constitution was rapidly giving way^ exhausted by a life 
of excessive labour, which he sought to relieve by the immoderate use 
of wine, a habit first induced by the original defects in his consti- 
tution. In December he was ordered by his physicians to Bath, but 
he received no benefit from the change of place, and returned to his 
residence at Putney by slow stages. He expired January 23, 1805. 

In addition to his other offices, Mr. Pitt held the sinecure of Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, worth about 3000/. per annum, which, unso- 
licited, was bestowed on him by the King in 1792, as a mark of 
personal esteem. But the pressure of public business left no time for 
the regulation of his domestic affairs, and, notwithstanding his large 
income, he expended his small patrimonial estate, and died deeply 
involved in debt. The parliament was not slow to acknowledge his 
long services. His remains were interred at the public expense ; a 
monument was erected to him in Westminster Abbey ; 40,000/. were 
voted to discharge his debts ; and, in conformity to his dying request, 
a pension of 1500/. was conferred on his nieces, daughters of the 
Earl of Stanhope. 

We abstain, for the reasons already assigned, from attempting to 
give a summary of Mr. Pitt's qualifications and merits as a statesman, 
but it is a debt of justice to bear testimony to his unimpeached 
iptegrity in all pecuniary affairs. As a speaker he possessed extra- 
ordinary powers ; clear, fluent, and singularly correct in his diction, 
unimpassioned, and seldom rising into flights of eloquence, he was 
always ready to profit by the indiscretions of an opponent, and his 
sarcasm was of the most cutting and effective kind. His argumen- 
tative powers were of a high order, and the clearness and precision 
of his mind fitted him admirably for those minute financial statements 
which formed an important part of his official duties. His voice, 
though wanting in variety, was sonorous and impressive in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; his action, though awkward and ungainly at first 
sight, was not unpleasing, nor unsuited to his discourse. In the 
relations of private life his character was unexceptionable. *' With a 
manner somewhat reserved and distant, in what might be termed his 
public deportment, no man was ever better qualified to gain, or more 
successful in fixing, the attachment of his friends, than Mr. Pitt. They 
saw all the powerful energies of his character softened into the most 
perfect complacency and sweetness of disposition in the circles of private 
life, the pleasures of which no one more enjoyed, or more agreeably 
promoted, where the paramount duties he conceived himself to owe to 
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the public admitted of his tulxiog in them ; that IndiguaDt sererity 
with which he met and subdued what be considered unfounded oppo- 
eition, that keenness of sarcasm with which he repelled and withered 
(as it might be said) the powers of most of his assailants in debate, 
were exchanged, in the society of his intimate friends, for a kiuduese 
of heart, b gentleness of demeanour, and a playfulness of good humour, 
which none ever witnessed without interest, or participated without 
delight." Such is the testimony borne to Mr. Pitt's social qualities 
by his intimate and attached friend, the Hon. George Rose, in bis 
" Brief Elxami nation into the Increase of tlie Rerenue, &c. of Great 
Britfun, during Mr. Pitt's admiaistration." 



[Status of Hr. Pitt, b; Cbantra^, io Hanover Square.] 
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Samuel Wesley, whose mother was a niece of Thomas Fuller, the 
church historian, was in his earliest years thrown by family circum- 
stances among the party of the disseQters ; but be abandoned them in 
disgust, and entered at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1684. He after- 
wards obtained the livings of Epwortb and Wroote, in Lincolnsbire ; 
and at the forjiier of those places, June 17, 1703, was born his second 
son John. Six years afterwards, the- house was set on fire by some 
refractory parishioners, and the boy was forgotten in the first confusion. 
He was presently discovered at a window, and by great exertion res- 
cued at the very moment which promised to be his last. John Wesley 
saw the hand of Providence in this preservatioil, and made it in after 
life a subject of reflection and gratitude. 

At the age of seventeen he was removed from the Charterhouse 
School, where he had made some proficiency, to Christchurch, Oxford; 
and the reputation by whicli he was then distinguished was that of n 
skilful logician and acute disputant. He was destined for the Church ; 
and when the time for ordination arrived, after some faint scruples 
which he professed respecting the danmatory clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Creed and the supposed Calvinistic tendency discoverable in 
the Articles had been removed, he entered into orders; and, as the 
book wtiich had especially excited him on the most serious meditation 
to undertake that office was Jeremy Taylor's ' Rules of Holy Living 
and Dying,' so was it with tlie deepest earnestness that bis resolution 
was taken, and with a fixed determination to dedicate bis life and bis 
death, his whole thoughts, feelings and energies, to the service of God. 
Accordingly, in the selection of his acquaintance, he avoided all who 
did not embrace his principles; and having now obtained a fellowship 
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at LdQcoIn College, he had the means of assembling round him a little 
society of religious friends or disciples, over whom his superior talents 
and piety gave him a natural influence. These, through their strict 
and methodical manner of living, acquired from their fellow-students 
the appellation of Methodists, — a name derived from the schools of 
ancient science, and thus destined, through its capricious application 
by a few thoughtless boys, to designate a large and vital portion of the 
Christian world. 

About this time Wesley entered upon his parochial duties as his 
father's curate at Epworth*, and presently afterwards, on the ap- 
proaching death of that respectable person, he was strongly urged by 
his family to obtain, as he probably might have donCj, the next presen- 
tation for himself. Had he yielded to their solicitations, he might have 
passed his days in humble and peaceful obscurity ; but his mind was 
too large for the limits of a country parish, and he already felt that he 
was intended to serve his Maker in a larger field. So, evading the 
arguments and withstanding the entreaties of his friends, he went back 
to reside for a while upon his fellowship at Oxford. 

In the year 1735 he engaged in the more public exercise of the 
ministry in the character of a missionary. He set sail for the new 
colony of Georgia in America ; he had the countenance of the civil 
authorities, and the object which he principally professed was the 
conversion of the Indians. His habits at this period were deeply 
tinged with ascetism. In his extreme self-denial and mortification, 
in respect to diet, clothing, and the ordinary comforts of life, he 
afiected a more than monastic austerity, and realized the tales of 
eremitical fanaticism. He even declaimed against the study of clas- 
sical authors, and discouraged, as sinful, any application to profane 
literature. And the extravagance of his zeal took a direction, such 
indeed as might be expected from his birth and education, but ill 
adapted to recommend him to the affections of the colonists. He ad- 
hered, with the obstinacy of a bigot, to the rubric of the Church ; he 
refused to administer baptism except by immersion ; he withheld the 
communion from a pious dissenter, unless he should first consent to 
be rebaptized ; he declined to perform the burial service over another; 
and while he was exciting much enmity by this excessive strictness, 
he formed an indiscreet, though innocent, connexion with a young wo- 
man named Sophia Causton, which led him into difficulty, and occa- 

* It was, strictly speaking, during this his absence from Oxford that his little society 
then (of which the leading member was his younger brother Charles) acquired the 
name of Methodist. 
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eioned^ after some ludicrous and some very serious scenes, his sudden 
and not very creditable departure from America. 

He remained there a year and nine months without making, so far 
as we learn, a single attempt to introduce Christianity among the 
Indians. He alleged that the Indians had expressed no vrish for 
conversion ; and if his conscience' was indeed thus easily satisfied, he 
was yet very far removed from Christian perfection. Thus much 
indeed he certainly appears to have learnt from this first experiment 
on his own powers, that he was not yet qualified for the office of 
missionary; for he felt that he, who would have converted others, 
was not yet converted himself. 

Wesley had sailed to America in the society of some Moravian 
missionaries, whose exalted piety had wrought deeply on his feelings, 
and given them some influence over his conduct. On his return to 
England, while he was already impressed with some sense of his own 
unworthiness, he became closely connected with Peter Boehler, a man 
of talents and authority, and a Moravian. Through his instructions 
Wesley became thoroughly convinced of his own unbelief, and began 
to pray, with all the ardour of his enthusiastic soul, for an instantaneous 
conversion. It was not long before he believed that this blessing was 
vouchsafed to him. On the evening of the 24th of May, 1738, as one 
of a society in Aldersgate Street was reading in his presence Luther's 
* Preface to the Epistle to the Romans,' — ** About a quarter before 
nine," says Wesley, " while he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed ; I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; and 
an assurance was given me that He had taken away my sins, even 
miney and saved me from the law of sin and death.*' Howbeit, when 
he returned home, he had still some more struggles with the evil one, 
and was again buffeted by temptations ; but he was now triumphant 
through earnest prayer. " And herein," he adds, " I foupd the dif- 
ference between this and my former state chiefly to consist. I was 
striving, yea fighting, with all my might under the law, as well as 
under grace ; but then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered ; now 
I am always conqueror." This is justly considered as a remarkable 
day in the history of methodism ; and Wesley himself attached so 
much importance to the change that had been wrought in him, that 
he scrupled not to proclaim, to the great scandal of some of his unre- 
generate friends, that he had never been a Christian until then. 

' His first act after his conversion was to set out on a visit to the 
celebrated Moravian colony, established under the patronage of Count 
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Zinzendorf, at Hernnhut in Lusatia. There he employed a fort* 
night in examining the doctrines and discipline of that sect^ and 
then returned, as he went, on foot. " I would gladly have spent my 
life here ; but my Master calling me to labour in another part of the 
vineyard, I was constrained to take my leave of this happy place." 
Yet he perceived clearly enough the imperfections in their method ; 
and his intercourse with their noble patron was not such as to flatter 
the ambition, or even the independence, of his character. But he had 
acquired a knowledge of their system, and was thus qualified to apply 
to his own purposes any part of it which might hereafter serve them. 

Wesley returned from his visit to Germany burning with religious 
enthusiasm, and presently entered into the path which Whitefield, his 
friend and disciple, had opened for him. The latter, who was a few 
years younger than Wesley, and like him educated at Oxford, and in 
orders, had begun a short time before to address the people in the 
open air, at Kingswood near Bristol. Wesley, after some little hesi- 
tation, proceeding from his respect for ecclesiastical practice and dis- 
cipline, followed his example, and commenced his field-preaching in 
the same place. Here was the first indication of any approach to a 
separation from the Church, and thus in fact were laid the foundations 
of the sect of Methodists ; yet such was not the design, perhaps, of 
either of its founders, — certainly not of Wesley. His scheme, if 
indeed he had then proposed to himself any fixed scheme, was rather 
to awaken the spirit of religion slumbering within the Church, — to re- 
vive the dying embers of vital Christianity, — to infuse into the languid 
system new life and energy, — to place before the eyes of the people the 
essentials of their faith, and to rouse their religious instructors to a 
proper view of their profession and sense of their duty. It was rather 
an order than a sect that he designed to found ; an order subsidiary to 
the Church, in rivalry indeed with the ancient branches of the Esta- 
blishment,, but filled with no hostile spirit, and having no final object 
but its regeneration. Such as were the Mendicants in respect to the 
Roman Church ; severe in their reproaches against the indolence and 
degeneracy of the clergy, whether regular or secular; severe in their 
own professions, and for a season in their piety and practice too; 
making their earnest appeals to the lower classes, and turning their 
influence with tltem to their own aggrandizement ; yet so far removed 
from schism, so far from harbouring any ill designs against the papacy, 
as to be the warmest zealots of the Vatican, and the most faithful 
ministers of all its projects : — such (so far as the change in civil and 
ecclesiastical principles would permit) the . disciples of Wesley were 
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probably designed to have become, in respect to the English Church, 
by the original intention of their master. At any rate, it was certain 
that the emulation, which he could not fail to rouse, would in the end 
be serviceable to the interests of true religion ; and it is very possible 
that, in the depth of his enthusiasm, he held every other consideration 
to be entirely subordinate to this. 

The first effects of his public preaching have not been surpassed by 
any thing that we read in the history of fanaticism. On one occasion, 
as he was inculcating the doctrine of universal redemption, *' imme- 
diately one, and another, and another, sank to the earth ; they dropped 
down on every side as thunderstruck." Sometimes, as he began to 
preach, numbers of his believers fell into violent fits and lay struggling 
in convulsions around him. At other times his voice was lost amidst 
the groans and cries of his distracted hearers. Wesley encouraged 
the storm which he had raised ; he shared the fanaticism which he 
imparted ; and in these deplorable spectacles of human imbecility he 
saw nothing but the hand of God confirming by miraculous inter- 
position the holiness of his mission. 

But however elated the preacher might be by these spiritual triumphs, 
however confident in the immediate aid and favour of God, he did not 
neglect such human means as occurred to him for securing and advanc- 
ing his conquests. At a very early period he divided his followers at 
Bristol into male and female bands, for purposes of mutual confession 
and prayer, in imitation of one part of the Moravian discipline. The 
establishment of love feasts was equally early. Presently Friday was 
set apart by him for prayer and fasting ; and a house was erected (like- 
wise at Bristol) for the meeting of his disciples. Things were already 
advancing towards schism. The directors of the church discouraged 
the extravagance of the teacher, and pitied the madness of the people. 
Many clergymen, with praiseworthy discretion^ refused their pulpits to 
men who might turn them to such strange purposes. And this gave 
a pretext to Wesley for seeking means of instructing the people inde- 
pendent .of the Church. 

In the mean time he discovered that there were differences between 
himself and those with whom he had hitherto been mo^t closely con- 
nected — differences the more difficult to reconcile, because they con- 
cerned points of doctrine — ^the one with the Moravians, the other with 
WTiitefield and his followers. For the arrangement of the former. 
Count Zinzendorf came in person to England, and had some conferences 
with Wesley — ^but he no longer found in him a timid disciple, or obse- 
quious admirer. Wesley defended fearlessly the opinions which he 
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professed) concerning Christian perfection and the means of grace ; 
and as no concession was possible on the other side, the controversy 
ended in an entire and final breach between him and the Moravians. 
The dispute with Whitefield, occasioned by the predestinarian doctrines 
now nakedly advanced by him, was conducted with considerable bitter- 
ness, and came to a similar termination. Not that the separation was 
in this case so complete as to preclude a temporary reconciliation, which 
was effected some years afterwards ; but the difference was clearly 
proved to be real and irreconcileable ; and the permanent division of 
methodism may in fact be dated from the year 1740. 

From this time Wesley, having shaken off two connexions which 
had embarrassed more than they had strengthened him, became the 
sole head and mover of a considerable religious party : and he imme- 
diately applied his talents to give it organization and perpetuity. He 
divided his followers into classes, each under the direction of a leader. 
He caused pecuniary contributions to be collected from the individuals 
composing those classes, so as to establish a permanent fund for the 
support of his society, bearing an exact proportion to the number of its 
members. He appointed itinerant preachers^ and instructed them to 
preach in the open air, under the plea that they were excluded from 
the pulpits of the Church. And lastly and reluctantly, — for he still 
retained much affection for that Church, and could not be blind to the 
consequences of the measure, — he committed the office of preaching to 
laymen. In the first instance, indeed, he conceded to them no more 
than the privilege of expounding the Gospel; but seeing how soon they 
deviated from exposition into preaching, he thought it wiser at once to 
acknowledge the latter aS a part of his system, and thus acquire the 
power of preventing, as far as might be, its abuse. These men were, 
for the most part, humbly born and ill educated. But their zeal sup- 
plied, in popular estimation, the place of learning ; and their habits 
of poverty enabled them to endure the privations incident to the mis- 
sionary of a new sect. Thus were their labours attended with great 
success ; and this was essentially promoted by a very sage provision of 
Wesley, that no confession of faith should be required on admission 
into his community. The door was thus open to all mankind. The 
new member was never called upon to secede from the body to which 
he had previously belonged. He might bear what denomination he 
chose among the visible members of Christ's Church, so long as he 
renounced his vices and his pleasures, and engaged with a regenerate 
heart in the work of his salvation. 

At this time (about 1 742) Wesley and his disciples attained that 
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degree of importance, which qualified them to become objects of per- 
secution. It was among the lower classes that they had thrown the 
torch of fanaticism, and it was from the same that the outrages which 
now assailed them proceeded. On two or three occasions the person 
of the master himself was in some danger from popular fury ; and 
it may perhaps have been preserved by his singular presence of mind, 
and the awe which he knew how to inspire into his fellow creatures. 
But these violent eruptions of indignation, as they were founded on no 
semblance of reason, and opposed by the civil authorities, were partial 
and of short duration ; and as the rumours of them were much exagge- 
rated at the time, their influence, as far as they had any, was probably 
favorable to the progress of methodism. Some calumnies that were 
raised against Wesley from more respectable quarters, touching his ten- 
dency to papacy and his disaffection to the reigning dynasty, arising 
from entire misunderstanding or pure malevolence, were immediately 
repelled, and speedily silenced and forgotten. 

In the year 1744 Wesley invited his brother Charles, four other 
clergymen who co-operated with him, and four of his lay-preachers to 
a Conference : this was the origin of the assembly or council, which 
was afterwards held annually, and became the governing body, for the 
regulation of the general affairs of the society. Four years subsequently, 
a school was opened at Kingswood, for the education chiefly of the sons 
of the preachers. In the extreme severity of some of the rules which he 
imposed .on this establishment, Wesley seems to have been guided by an 
ambitious design to set apart his own people from the rest of the com- 
munity, rather than by the common principles of education, or the com- 
mon feelings of nature. And so jealous was he of any other influence 
being exerted on his children, that they were not allowed to be absent 
from the school, not even for a day, from their first admission till their 
final removal from it. Notwithstanding however the peculiarity and, as 
he thought, the purity of his system, he met with many difficulties and 
reverses, in his first attempts to place it on a permanent foundation. 

We may pass over the circumstances of his unfortunate marriage, 
which ended, after a few months of discord and vexation, in a hasty but 
final separation. His wife, after proving herself his foulest slanderer 
and bitterest enemy, presently deserted him. *' Non eam reliqui (says 
Wesley)— non dimisi — non revocabo." I have not left her — I have 
not put her away — I will not recal her." The same calmness of tem- 
per and perfect self-possession, which so remarkably distinguished him 
in his public proceedings, seem not to have abandoned him even in the 
more pressing severity of his domestic trials. 
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Neither have wt; space to notice the controversies which he carried 
on with two of the most eminent divines of his time, bishops Lavington 
and Warburton; since Wesley, though engaged in dispute with the pre- 
lates of the Church, and very frequent and bitter in the reproaches 
which he cast against its ministers, still adhered to its communion, and 
had yet committed no act declaratory of absolute independence. But 
later in life he advanced farther towards schism. First of all, as he 
did not assume for his lay-preachers the power of administering the 
sacrament, he caused several to be ordained by one Elrasmus, a Greek 
Bishop of Arcadia — thus evading the spiritual authority, which he 
could not contest, and which he did not yet venture to dispense with. 
But this was a feeble resource, unworthy of his courage, and unavailing 
to his'purposes. A stronger measure followed. His disciples were very 
numerous in America, and it was desirable to send out to them a head, 
invested with the highest spiritual authority. Dr. Coke, an " evange- 
lical " clergyman, was selected for that office, and Wesley took, upon 
himself to invest him with the requisite dignity. These letters of or- 
dination are dated September 2, 1784, and announce in substance, that 
Wesley thought himself providentially called, at that time, to set apart 
some persons for the work of the ministry in America ; and therefore, 
under the protection of Almighty God, and with a single eye to his 
glory, had that day set apart, as a superintendent, by the imposition 
of his hands and prayer, Thomas Coke, a doctor of civil law, and a 
presbyter of the Church of England. 

In this affair, it was weak in Wesley to plead (as he did) a season* 
able conviction, that in the true primitive Church the order of bishop 
and presbyter were one and the same — ^for if Wesley exercised as pres- 
byter episcopal authority, so, under the same plea, might Dr. Coke 
have exercised it, without any infposition of Wesley's bands. This was 
a shallow pretence, which could scarcely have deceived himself The 
fact was, that Wesley, now acting as the sole head of a separate re- 
ligious party, assumed the prerogatives of the highest ecclesiastical 
dignity ; and resolved that all the privileges of his ministers should 
emanate from himself. This is properly considered as a second im- 
portant epoch in the history of methodism. 

Wesley was then eighty-one years old, and lie lived for seven years 
longer, in the perfect enjoyment of his health and exercise of his 
faculties, almost to the very end. He died March 2, 1791 : leaving 
no property, except the copywright and current editions of his works, 
which he bequeathed for the use of the connexion. The whole number 
of his followers, at the time of his decease, is stated at about 135,000, 
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of whom more than 57,600 were Americans. In the United Kingdoms, 
his principal success had been in some of the large towns in England 
and in Ireland. But he complains of the coldness with which his 
preaching was, for the most part, received by the agricultural classes 
generally, and by the entire Scotch nation — facts which may however 
be accounted for, without supposing any religious obduracy either in 
the one or the other. 

Thus did Wesley live to fix and consolidate, by the calmer delibera- 
tion of his later years, the effects, which might otherwise have been 
transient, of his early enthusiasm. It required many talents, as well 
as many virtues, to accomplish this — and Wesley was abundantly en- 
dowed with both. The natural ardour and eagerness of his character 
was moderated by great sagacity and calm judgment, a conciliating 
and forgiving temper. If he loved power, he did not covet money ; 
but bestowed all that he had upon the poor. Doubtless his original 
object was simply to awaken the dormant spirit of vital Christianity ; 
and if spiritual ambition, fomented by the general discouragement 
which he received from the clergy, seduced him too readily — though 
reluctantly and in opposition to his own professions, and even to his own 
intentions — into what did in fact amount to schism ; yet the breach is . 
not even now irreparable, if only his better spirit shall preside in the 
councils of his disciples, and be met with a kindred feeling of religious- 
moderation by the directors of the Established Church. 




[Monument to Wesley iu the Chapel in the City Road.] 
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The incident which immediately led to the invention of the power- 
loom is best related in the words of the inventor himself. ** Happen- 
ing to be at Matlock in the summer of 1784, I fell in coippany with 
some gentlemen of Manchester, when the conversation turned on 
Arkwright's spinning machinery. One of the company observed, that 
as soon as Arkwright's patent expired, so many mills would be 
erected, and so much cotton spun, that hands never. could be found to 
weave it. To this observation I replied, that Arkwright must then 
set his wits to work to invent a AV.eaving mill. This brought on a 
conversation on the subject, in which the Manchester gentlemen una- 
nimously agreed that the thing was impracticable ; and in defence of 
their opinion, they adduced arguments which I certainly was incom- 
petent to answer, or even to comprehend, being totally ignorant of the 
subject, having never at that time seen a person weave. I contro- 
. verted however the impracticability of the thing.'* Looms driven by 
power had been constructed before, but they had not been made to 
answer ; and it is probable, from the circumstances of Dr. Cartwright's 
life, that he had never heard of them : at all events the idea thus 
suggested to him did not lie dormant. Before the following April, he 
had constructed his first power-loom ; and he took out his last weaving 
patent Aug. 1, 1787. Mechanical spinning therefore was the parent 
of mechanical weaving. Without the former, the latter would have 
been needless ; without the latter, the former would have been incom- 
plete. Every stage of the cotton manufacture, from the cleaning of 
the raw wool to the formation of a perfect web, may be, and in many 
establishments is, now carried on under the same roof, and by the 
moving power of the same engine. The name of Dr. Cartwright 
should follow that of Sir Richard Arkwright in the list of our 
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national benefactors ; though at present it is far less known to the 
world at large. It was long indeed before Cartwright's merits were 
appreciated^ and they failed to obtain for him the wealth and dis- 
tinction which the creation of the factory system secured to Arkwright- 
The utility of the power-loom is now acknowledged, and its sphere 
appears to be rapidly enlarging. But it is still limited even in the 
cotton, and much more in the silk and woollen manufactures ; and 
it is not unreasonable to expect that, as prejudices give way, and fresh 
refinements render the machine susceptible of more general, not to 
say universal, application, the art of weaving by mechanism, as for- 
merly of spinning, may give an impulse to our trade, of which we 
now see the beginning, but cannot conjecture the end. 

Edmund Cartwright was the fourth son of William Cartwright, 
E^q., of Marnham in Nottinghamshire, a gentleman whose family had 
been long established in the county, and had suffered considerably in 
its fortune by adherence to the cause of Charles I. in the civil war. 
He was born April 24, 1743 ; and at the school of Wakefield, and at 
University College, Oxford, received the education usually bestowed 
upon young men destined for the clerical profession. At an early 
age he manifested a taste for poetic composition ; but though he had 
printed some short pieces anonymously, his name was not given to the 
public, until the appearance, in 1770, of * Armenia and Elvira,' a 
legendary poem, which became so popular that it passed thi*ough 
seven editions in little more than a year. He also published, about 
the same period, the * Prince of Peace,' and * Sonnets to Eminent 
Men/ In 1774 he became a contributor to the Monthly Review, in 
which he continued to write for ten years. 

We have not ascertained the date of his taking orders, of his election 
to a fellowship at Magdalen College, or of his vacating that fellowship 
by marriage. The degree of D.D. he took in 1806. For some years 
after his marriage he resided, first on his living at Brampton in Der- 
byshire, and afterwards at Goadby-Marwood in Leicestershire ; where 
the hours which were not devoted to the duties of his calling were 
chiefly employed in literary pursuits. 

Hitherto Mr. Cartwright's private life had been that of a retired 
country clergyman, varied only by his correspondence with literary 
friends. From his family connexions, and the esteem in which he was 
held by some who had power to advance him, his prospects in the 
church were favourable ; and he had good reason to believe, that if he 
had confined himself to the* line of life in which he had been educated, 
and in which be was then advancing, he would have attained a more 
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ample provision in his profession, than it was his lot to acquire by the 
exercise of his mechanical talent. The existence of such a talent in 
his own mind had been wholly unknown even to himself, until he was 
upwards of forty years of age, when the circumstance which has been 
above narrated called it into action^ and caused a change in the whole 
tenor of his life. In his fkst attempts be had to contend with the diffi- 
culties which usually beset genius without experience. *' As I had 
never before turned my thoughts to anything mechanical, either in 
theory or practice, nor had even seen a loom at work, or knew any- 
thing of its construction, you will readily believe that my first loom 
was a most rude piece of machinery. The warp was placed perpen- 
dicularly ; the reed fell with the weight of at least half a hundred 
weight, and the springs which threw the shuttle were strong enough 
to have thrown a Congreve rocket. In short, it required the strength 
of two powerful men to work the machine at a slow rate, and only for 
a short time." This, as we have seen, was in 1785 : he also applied 
his talents to effecting the substitution of machinery for manual labour 
in combing wool^ and took out his first patent on this subject in April 
1790. 

The following anecdotes we quote from the ' Pursuit of Knowledge,* 
vol. ii. ; we believe them to rest upon the best authority. " Dr. Cart- 
wright's children still remember often seeing their father about this 
time walking to and fro apparently in deep meditation, and occasionally 
throwing his arms from side to side ; on which they used to be told 
that he was thinking of w^eaving and throwing the shuttle. From the 
moment indeed when his attention was first turned to the invention of 
the power-loom, mechanical contrivance became the grand occupying 
subject of his thoughts. With that sanguineness of disposition which 
seems to be almost a necessary part of the character of an inventor, he 
looked on difficulties, when he met with them in any of his attempts, 
as only affording his genius occasion for a more distinguished triumph : 
nor did he allow even repeated failures for a moment to dishearten 
him. Some time after he had brought his first loom to perfection, a 
manufiicturer, who had called upon him to see it at work, after ex- 
pressing his admiration of the ingenuity displayed in it, remarked, 
that wonderful as was Mr. CartwrighVs mechanical skill, there was 
one thing that would effectually baffle him, namely the weaving of 
patterns in checks, or in other words, the combining in the same web, 
of a pattern, or fancy figure, with the crossing colours which consti- 
tute the check. Mr. Cartwright made no reply to this observation at 
the time ; but some weeks after, on receiving a second visit from the 
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same person, he had the pleasure of showing him a piece of muslin of 
the description mentioned, beautifully executed by machinery. The 
man is said to have been so much astonished, that he roundly declared 
his conviction that some agency more than human must have been 
called in on the occasion." 

The prejudices and opposition which Dr. Cartwright's invention 
encountered from the manufacturers, stood greatly in the way of any 
general adoption of his loom during the period of his patent rights. 
Other causes, however, were concerned in this. A mill, containing 
iive hundred of his looms, was burnt down almost immediately after 
its erection. He engaged in a concern for manufacturing with power- 
looms at Doncaster.; but this proved unsuccessful. And it is not 
improbable^ though we have not found it expressly stated, that the 
machine itself was not at this time able to compete, in respect of 
economy and beauty of workmanship, with hand labour : for during 
the period of his exclusive rights, two or three other persons took out 
patents for power-looms, without being able to make them answer. But 
about the year 1801, in which his patent expired, he had the pleasure 
of finding that his invention was coming into use to a very consider- 
able extent ; and the mortification of seeing others reap the fruit of 
his unrequited ingenuity. The increased demand during the war for 
English cotton goods, with the necessity for working up at home the 
cotton yarn which had hitherto been exported to the Continent, had 
given an impulse to the manufacture favourable to the introduction of 
machinery ; and at the same time the power-loom was rendered much 
more economical by a very ingenious method, invented by Mr. Rad* 
cliffe of Stockport, about 1804, of dressing or sizing the warp, before 
it was placed in the loom. A cotton manufacturer of Stockport, 
named Horrocks, took out a patent for another power-loom in 1803. 
He failed ; but his loom, with various modifications, is that which has 
now come into general use. 

The following estimate, taken from ' Baines's History of the Cotton 
Manufacture,' of the number of power-looms in Britain at various 
periods, though literal exactness in such a matter is unattainable, 
affords probably a tolerably correct measure of the rapid multiplica- 
tion of these engines. 
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At the present time, we are told by the same authority, the machine- 
makers of Lancashire are making power-looms with the greatest ra- 
pidity, and they cannot be made sufficiently fast to meet the demands 
of the manufacturers. This quick increase, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable expense of outfit, which by employing hand-weavers the 
manufacturer avoids entirely, may safely be taken as a test of the ad- 
vantages and national importance of the power-loom. The following 
estimate is given of its productiveness as compared with hand-loom 
labour. A very good hand-weaver, twenty-live or thirty years of 
age, will weave tivo pieces of cloth per week, of a certain description, 
each twenty-four yards long. In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, assisted by a girl about twelve years of 
age, attending to four looms, can weave eighteen similar pieces in a 
week; some can weave twenty pieces. It appears from the fuller 
statement given by Mr. Baines, that the comparative productiveness 
of steam-looms has rapidly increased up to the last-mentioned period, 
and therefore it may be conjectured not yet to have reached its 
maximum; and it is also stated, that in those 'descriptions of plain 
goods for which they have hitherto been chiefly used, " cloth made 
by these looms, when seen by those manufacturers who employ hand- 
weavers, at once excites admiration, and a consciousness that their 
own weavers cannot equal it." The set-off against these advantages 
is the interest on capital employed, and the expense of supplying 
power. It is not asserted by the more intelligent, either among 
masters or workmen, that the power-loom has been more than a 
secondary and minor cause of the lamentable depression and misery 
now existing among the hand-weavers ; a depression wliich it is to 
be feared will never be removed but by the gradual relinquishment 
of that laborious and ill-paid trade. 

The hardships of Dr. Cartwright's case, his merits, and the extent 
to which the country was then profiting by his discoveries, had be- 
come, by 1807, so manifest to those who were best acquainted with 
the cotton trade, that a considerable number of the most respectable and 
influential gentlemen of Manchester presented a memorial to govern- 
ment, praying that some remuneration for his usefiil inventions might 
be taken into consideration. He petitioned the legislature himself to 
the same effect; and in 1809 obtained from pai*liament a grant of 
£10,000 for " the good service he had rendered the public by his 
invention of weaving." The compensation thus awarded, though 
falling far short of the sums he had expended in perfecting his inven- 
tions, as well as in defending his patent-rights, contributed essentially 
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to place him in comparatively easy circumstances; and being advanced 
in life, he was thankful to be enabled to pass the remainder of his days 
in tranquil retirement. The activity of his mind however was unabated. 
Engaged to the last in scientific pursuits, with an occasional revival of 
the poetic spirit of his youth, he closed his active, useful, and benevolent 
life at Hastings, October 30, 1823, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

Like many inventors. Dr. Cartwright was negligent of his pecu- 
niary interests : he possessed another quality less common to that 
class of persons, entire freedom from jealousy, and great liberality in 
communicating his ideas and assistance to others engaged in pursuits 
similar to his own. And we may fairly conjecture that the temper 
of mind in which such conduct originated, promoted his happiness 
much more than any increase to his fortune, procured by a less frank 
and generous spirit, could have done. It is also stated, that whether 
from absorption in the pursuits of the moment, or carelessness of their 
value, he was remarkably apt to forget his own productions, even 
when o£fered to his notice. Aniong other instances of this disposition, 
it is related, that on examining the model of one of his own machines, 
he expressed great admiration, and said that he should have been 
proud to have been the inventor of it ; nor could he readily be con- 
vinced that the merit was indeed his own. 

In this sketch of Dr. Cartwright's life a limited notice only has 
been taken of his productions. He is chiefly known as the inventor of 
the power-loom; but the public are also reaping the advantage 
of several minor improvements in the arts of life, which emanated 
from his active and observing mind. It is sufiicient here to state that 
he obtained ten patents, either for original inventions, or improve- 
ments upon his earlier mechanical attempts : and in addition to the 
kindred arts of weaving, spinning, wool-combing, and rope-making, 
he had successfully applied his talents to a variety of subjects un- 
connected with those manufactures. 

An account of his life, containing a more detailed description of his 
various inventions, as well as a relation of the struggles and difficulties 
which he encountered, is now, we are informed, in preparation for the 
press. The portrait from which our engraving is taken was copied 
from one painted by Robert Fulton^ when studying the art under his 
countryman, Benjamin West. 



It is perhaps not easy to invest the memoirs of a verbal critic with 
the interest which attaches itseif to the lives of men distinguished in 
other departments of literature and science : the classical itcholar has 
little sympathy, in respect of his peculiar vocation, with the world 
around him, and the world for the most part repays bis indifference 
with interest. Nevertheless, it is due to the great reputation of the 
subject of this memoir to relate the principal events of his life, 

Kicliard Person was born December 25, 1759. His father, Mr. 
Huggin Person, was the parish-clerk of East Ruslon, near North 
Walsham, in the county of Norfolk. Notwithstanding his poverty, 
Porson had the good fortune to obtain a first-rate education. Even 
in his childhood he was taught by a careful father more than is ge- 
nerally learned by the children of the rich ; and after he had spent 
a short time at a village school, to which he was sent at the age of 
nine, his abilities attracted the notice of Mr. Hewitt, the vicar of his 
native place, who kindly undertook to teach the young prodigy the 
rudiments of Greek and Latin. In these elementary studies Porson 
passed his time till 1774, being also occasionally employed as a shep- 
herd or a weaver. But his reputation had reached the ears of Mr. 
Norris, of Grosvenor Place, who in the summer of that year under- 
took the charge of maintaining him at Eton College. His name soon 
became favorably known beyond the circle of his admiring school-fel- 
lows. The interest which he excited was fortunate for him, for on the 
death of his kind patron Mr. Norris, he would have been unable to 
continue at Eton, had it not been for a subscription collected hy Sir 
George Baker, then Presi'leiit of the Royal College of Physicians, i'roni 
a number of gentlemen who had heard of Porson's talents, and %vere 
desirous of giving him a fair opportunity to cultivate them to the utter- 
most. With this subscription, an annuity of 80/. for a few years was 
purchased for him ; and thus he was enabled to finish his course at 
Eton, and to proceed thence to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In the second term of his third year (1781), Porson obtained one of 
the Craven University Scholarships, which, being open to the free 
competition of the whole body of undergraduates, have always been 
regarded among our most honourable academic})! distinctions. He 
took the degree of B. A. in 1782 ; and, on the mathematical tripos, 
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obtained the respectable place of third senior optime : but he gained 
the first of the medals annually given by the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity to the two commencing bachelors of arts, under certain restric- 
tions, who pass the best examination in classical learning. In the 
following September he was elected Fellow of Trinity College. He 
proceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1785 ; but being unwilling, from , 
conscientious motives, to subscribe to the articles of the Established 
Church, he could not take orders, and, according to the rules of the 
College, vacated his Fellowship in 1791. He was thus for the second 
time dependant upon the liberality of his friends. Nor did they neg- 
lect him: a subscription was entered into by Mr. Cracherode and 
some others, from the proceeds of which a life annuity of 100/. was 
purchased for him. 

In 1792 he was elected Regius Professor of Greek: but, as the 
salary of this office is only 40/. per annum, he was still a poor man ; 
and not being able to procure a suitable lecture room, he was prevented 
from making the usual addition to his income, by delivering lectures 
on the Greek authors. In 1795 he married Mrs. Lunan, the sister of 
Mr. Perry, the well-known Editor of the Morning Chronicle. From 
this union, short as it proved. Person derived important benefits. He 
laid aside, while it lasted, most of the unseemly and intemperate habits 
which he had contracted at College : but unfortunately his wife died 
of consumption in 1797, and he subsequently relapsed into his former 
course of life, and, as is too notorious, sacrificed friends, health and 
fortune, to his passion for drinking. After her death the kindness of 
his brother-in-law provided him with a home, gave him an opportunity 
of mixing in good society, and preserved him from many inconve- 
niences, to which a man of Person's careless habits is always exposed. 

About the time of his wife's death, in 1797, Porson published an 
edition of the Hecuba of Euripides ; which he intended to form the 
first portion of a complete edition of that poet, and which, with very 
modest pretensions, was at once acknowledged to be a piece of first- 
rate criticism by the scholars not only of England but of all Europe. 
However, in 1800, Gottfried Hermann of Leipzig, who has since 
become very eminent as a verbal critic, published an edition of the 
same play, as a professed attack on Porson's ; and there was something 
in the tone, as well as in the matter of his strictures, which more than 
counterbalanced the compliment at the commencement of the preface. 
When, therefore, Porson republished the * Hecuba,' in 1802, he added 
to the preface a long Supplement, in which Hermann was treated 
rather superciliously; indeed it appears from a letter which Porson 
wrote to Professor Dalzel, of Edinburgh, on the third of September, 
1803, that he entertained a most sincere contempt for his German 
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censor. The Supplement, however, obtained the applause of the 
learned in all countries, and, in its kind, it has rarely been surpassed 
in learning and ingenuity. Porson subsequently published the 
' Orestes/ ' Pboenissae,' and ' Medea,' and the four plays, collected 
into one volume, have gone through numerous editions. 

When the London Institution was established, in 1805, Porson 
was appointed Librarian, with a salary of 200/. per annum. The 
situation however gave him no opportunity of useful exertion. He se- 
lected indeed an excellent classical library, and was tolerably diligent 
in his attendance ; but he acquired in this monotonous employment a 
habit of selfish intemperance, which impaired his faculties and ruined 
his health. From the beginning of 1808 he was afilicted with asthma; 
and neglecting the usual modes of treating this disease, he endeavoured 
to cure it by abstinence. Under this regimen he grew weaker and 
weaker, and on Monday, September 19, 1808, he was attacked with 
apoplexy in the street. Being unknown, he was carried to a neigh- 
bouring workhouse ; but on the following day he was discovered and 
taken home by his friends, whose attention had been called to an 
advertisement describing his person, and some scraps of Greek writing 
and algebra, which were found in his pockets. He recovered so far 
as to receive a visit from his friend Dr. Adam Clarke, at the Institu- 
tion; but the hand of death was upon him, and he never regained the 
full use of his faculties. He died on the night of the following Sunday, 
just as the clock struck twelve. His body was conveyed to Cambrid^i^, 
and buried, with the highest academical honours, in Trinity College 
Chapel, near the statue of Newton, where a monument, with a bust by 
Chantrey, is erected to his memory. 

A complete list of Porson's works is given by Dr. Young in the 
^ Supplement to the Encyclopeedia Britannica/ The general reader 
will perhaps form the best notion of his style from his celebrated 
'Letters to Archdeacon Travis,* in which the genuineness of the 
long-controverted text, 1 John v. 7, is, we may venture to say, finally 
refuted. This work, from its subject, is chiefly interesting to the 
theologian and scholar : but its wit, terseness and strength of style, 
and force of argument, vsdll well repay even the general reader for 
perusing it. Of his posthumous works the Photius requires parti- 
cular notice. It was printed in 1822, from Porson's transcript of the 
Galean MS. of an imperfect Lexicon, which is generally attributed to 
the celebrated Patriarch of Constantinople. He had transcribed and 
corrected this Lwicou with the intention of printing it some years 
before his death, but a fire having broken out in Mr. Perry's house 
at Merton, and having consumed, among other papers, this transcript, 
he began the task again, and completed another copy in his own 
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hand-writing. A collection of bis miscellaneous notes, under the title 
of 'Adversaria/ was published several years after the author's death. 

As Porson was the champion of English scholarship against the 
attacks of continental critics, and the head of a school of verbal criti- 
cism in this country, we must expect to find among his English 
contemporaries and successors a sort of reverence for him not alto- 
gether justified by his merits, and apiong the scholars of Germany, on 
the other hand, a corresponding feeling of dislike and desire to dispa- 
rage himr Hermann wrote an article a few yeare since in the 
'■ Vienna Journal/ on the characteristics of English scholarship, in 
which (vol. liv. p. 236,) the peculiar features of Porson's criticism 
are said to be " great metrical accuracy in the kinds of verse with 
which he was acquainted ; in others, sometimes an acquiescent accept- 
ance of what he found, sometimes uncertain alterations : in his know- 
ledge of the Greek language, great correctness ; a sound judgment in 
the choice of readings, and considerate circumspection in conjecturcj 
except where 'his own rules came in the way." On the other hand, 
it is affirmed that " Porson's notes are defective in acute and decisive 
proofs, and in that criticism which proceeds from a lively conception 
of the poetical : and that their contents are much more indicative of 
il^reat industiy and cool examination." This is true enough as far as it 
goes ; but had Hermann in his old age forgotten the rivalry which 
subsisted between Porson and himself in his earlier years, he would 
not have omitted to add that, with all these drawbacks, Porson was the 
greatest verbal critic of modem times. 

It has been stated that Porson could not make himself generally 
agreeable ; but it is well known that he had a strong turn for the hu- 
morous, and was almost always successful in his strokes of wit, so that 
it cannot be doubted that his society was courted even by the super- 
ficial ; and we have heard from several of his surviving friends that, 
though his coarseness was sometimes offensive, he was often a welcome 
guest at the tea-table. He was also very happy in connecting clas- 
sical allusions with ludicrous associations ; and Professor Dobree, in 
his inaugural Praelection, speaks rapturously of the delight which 
Porson's broad vernacular translations from Aristophanes afforded to 
his intimates at college. Some of his jeux d'esprit have been printed 
in the Classical Journal ; the poem called * The Devil's Walk ' was 
till lately attributed to him : it is stated in the last edition of Cole- 
ridge's works to be the joint production of that poet and of Southey. 

It may be necessary to say a few words in conclusion on those 
two peculiarities for which perhaps Porson is most talked about at the 
present day: his extraordinary memory, and his fondness for the 
manual labour of writing. The former he attributed in great measure 
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to the latter. He told a friend, that he recollected nothing which 
he bad not transcribed three times, or read at least six times ; 
adding the assurance, that any one who would take the same trouble 
would acquire the same powers. We should incline to ascribe the 
tenadty of his recollection, so far aa it depended on cultiration, in- 
great measure to the earjy training of his father, who taught him the 
rules of arithmetic without tbe use of book or pencil ; and his profi- 
ciency was such, that at nine years of age he is said to have been 
able to extract cube roots in his head. His memory was as indis- 
criminate as it was retentive and capacious. Proper names of no 
importance, foolish ballads, and prosing tales he could recall as easily, 
at)d repeat as accurately, as the passages of ancient authors which be 
required for the illustratioD or correction of a line of Euripides : he 
loved to recite, and was equally ready to repeat, ' Jack the Giant 
Killer,' or half a book of Milton, to his wearied company. As to his 
penmanship, it has been objected to him that he wasted many hours 
in an employment which would have better suited a country writing- 
master than a man of such talents. But it must be recollected that 
a reader of Greek MSS. must also be a scribe himself; and a great 
deal of the facility with which Porson performed his collations is to 
be attributed to his practice as a calligrapher. And if, as he used 
to say, his memory was principally formed by repeated copying, he 
certainly did not throw away his time; for all that he did in the way 
of illustrating Greek authors was maiuly owing to his memory. And 
the world has at least derived one benefit from the perfection of 
Porson's handwriting, in the adoption by the English University 
presses of a set of uniform types, formed after his models, of which 
even Hermann has said that they far exceed all attempts made in 
modem times to improve the beauty of Greek writing. 



[Londoa Initttutlon.] 



The village of Wiclif, distant about six miles from Ridimond in 
Yorkshire, liad long been the residence of a family of the same name, 
when it gave birth, about tlieyear 1324, to its most distinguished 
native. The family possessed wealth and consequence ; and though 
the name of. the Reformer is not to be found in the extant records of 
the household, it is probable that he belonged to it. Perhaps ' the 
spirit of the times, and zeal for the established hierarchy, .may have 
led it to disclaim the only person who has saved its name from 
absolute obscurity. . . 

John Wiclif was first admitted at Queen's College, Oxford, but 
speedily removed. to Merton, a society more ancient and distinguished, 
and adorned by names of great ecclesiastical eminence. Here he 
engaged in the prescribed studies with diligence and success. In 
scholastic learning he made such great proficiency as to extort admi- 
ration from some who loved him not ; and the direction in which his 
talents were turned is indicated by the honourable appellation, which 
he early acquired, of the Evangelic or Gospel Doctor. The terms, 
" profound," " perspicuous," " irrefragable," were applied to mark 
the respective peculiarities of Bradwardine, of Burley, and of Hales; 
and 80 we' may infer, that the peculiar bent of Wiclif 's youthful exer- 
tions was towards the book on which his subsequent priuciples were 
founded, and that he applied, the ambiguous fruits of a scholastic edu- 
cation, not to enlarge the resources of sophistry, but to illustrate the 
treasures of truth. And on the other hand, in the illustration of those 
oracles, and in the accomplishment of his other holy purposes, it was 
of good and useful service to him that he had armed himself with the 
weapons of the age, and could contend with the most redoubtable 
adversaries on the only ground of argument which was at all accessible 
to them. 

In 1356 he put forth a tract on 'The Last Age of the Church, 
-which was the first of his publications, and is on other accounis 
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worthy of mention. It would appear that his mind had been deeply 
affected by meditation on the various evils which at that period 
afflicted the worlds especially the pestilence which had laid waste, a 
few years before, so large a portion of it. He was disposed to ascribe 
them to God's indignation at the sinfulness of man ; and he also 
believed them to be mysterious announcements of the approaching 
consummation of all things. Through too much study of the book 
of the Abbot Joachim, he was infected with the spirit of prophecy ; 
and, not contented to lament past and present visitations, he ven- 
tured to predict others which were yet to come. All however 
were to be included in the fourteenth century, which was to be the 
last of the world. That Wiclif should have been thus carried away 
by the prevalent infatuation, so as to contribute his portion to the 
mass of vain and visionary absurdity, was human and pardonable: but 
in his manner of treating even this subject, we discover the spirit and 
the principles of the Reformer. Among the causes of those feaiful 
calamities, among the vices which had awakened to so much fierce- 
ness the wrath of the Almighty, he feared not to give the fonemost 
place to the vices of the clergy, the rapacity which ate up the people 
ae it were bremd, the sensuality which infected the earth with its sa- 
vour, and " smelt to heaven." Here was the leaven wliich perverted and 
corrupted the community ; here the impure source whence future yisi** 
tations should proceed* **Both vengeance of sword, and uiiscfaieft 
unknown before, by which men in those days shall be punished, shall 
befal them, because of the sins of their priests." Thus it was that 
in this singular work, of which the foundation may have been laid 
in superstition, Wiclif developed notwithstanding a free and unpre. 
judiced mind, and one which dared to avow without compromise, 
what it felt with force and truth. 

The mendicant orders of friars were introduced into England in 
the year 1221; and they presently supplanted the antient estaUidi- 
ments in the veneration of the people, and usurped many of the pre- 
rogatives, honours, and profits of the sacerdotal office. Aa long as 
they retained their original character, and practised, to any great ex- 
tent, the rigid morality and discipline which they professed, so lon^ 
did their influence continue without diminution, and the clamours of 
the monks and the priests assailed them in vain : but prosperity soon 
relaxed their zeal and soiled their purity, and within a century frem 
the time of their institution, they became liable to charges as seiicma 
as those which had reduced the authority of their rivals. Accordingly, 
towards the middle of the following centuryi the contest was oonducted 
with greater success on the part of the original orders ; and some of 
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tiie leading prelates of the day took pari in it against the Mendicant^ 
Oxford was naturally the field for the closest struggle^ and the rising 
talents of Wielif were warmly engaged in it. About the year 1360 
he is generally believed to have first proclaimed his hostility '' against 
the orders of friars ;" and he persisted^ to the end of lifci in pursuing 
them with the keenest argument and the bitterest invective, de- 
nouncing them as the authors of *^ perturbation in Cbristiandome, and 
of all the evils (tf this worlde; and these errors shallen never be amended 
till the friars be brought to freed<»n of the Gospel and c]ean religion 
oi Jesu Christ." 

In the year 1365 Urban V. renewed the papal claim of sovereignty 
over the realm of England, which was founded on the submission 
rendered by John to Innocent III* The claim was resisted by 
Edward III., and the decision of his parliament confirmed, in the 
strongest language, the resolution of the monarch. A ssealous advo« 
cate of papacy ventured to vindicate the pretension of the Vatican, 
and challenged Wielif to reply to his arguments. He did so ; and 
his reply has survived the work which gave it birth. It is not how-v 
ever remarkable for any power of composition, still less can it b^ 
praised for grace or accuracy of style ; but it stands as a rudq 
monument of his principles, and proves that even then he was im- 
bued with that anti-papal spirit which more splendidly distinguished his 
later years. Still, he was not yet committed as the adversary of 
Rome ; and in a dispute, in which he was engaged with the Arch^^ 
bishop of Canterbury at this very time, he appealed from the decisioq 
of the Primate to the authority of the Pope. 

Seven years afterwards, at the age of fcHrty-eight, Wielif was raised 
to the Theological Chair at Oxford ; and from this period we may 
date the most memorable of his spiritual achievements. For it is a 
question whether, had he died before that time, his name would have 
come down to us distinguished by any peculiar characteristic from 
those of the other divines and doctors of his age ; but when he turned 
this eminence into a vantage-ground Sot assailing the corruptions 
of his church, and thus reoommended the expressions of truth and 
justice by the authority of academical dignity, his language acquired 
a oommanding weight, and his person a peculiar distinction, which 
the former would never have possessed had he remained in an inferior 
station, nor the latter, had he not employed his station for the noblest 
purposes: purposes which, though they were closely connected with 
the welfare and stability of the R<Mnan Catholic communioi;, were 
seldom advocated from the pulpits of her hierarchy , or the chairs of 
her professors. Had Wielif been no more than an ^ipinent and dig* 
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nijQed theologian, he would have been admired, perhaps, and forgotten, 
like so many others. Had he been only a humble pleader for the re- 
formation of the church, his voice might never have been heardi or it 
might have been extinguished by the hand of persecution: but his 
rank removed him above the neglect of his contemporaries ; and his 
principles, thus acquiring immediate efficacy, have secured for him the 
perpetual respect of a more enlightened and grateful posterity. 

At this time the various profitable devices, by which the Vatican 
turned into its own channels the wealth and patronage of the church, 
were come into full operation. By its provisions and reservations, and 
other expedients, it had filled many valuable benefices with foreign 
ecclesiastics ;' these, for the most part, were non-resident, and spent in 
other countries the rich revenues which they derived from England. 
This system had been vigorously opposed both by kings and people, 
but with little efiectual success; for the Pope commonly contrived. to 
repair the losses which he had sustained in the tempest during 
the interval which succeeded it. In 1374 Edward III. dispatched an 
embassy to Avignon to remonstrate on these subjects with Gregory XI., 
fetnd procure the relinquishment of his pretensions. The Bishop 
bf Bangor was at the head of this commission, and the name of Wiclif 
stood second on the list. Tlie negociation was protracted, and ended 
in no important result; and the various arts of the Vatican triumphed 
over the zeal of the Reformer, and, as some believe, over the honesty 
of the Bishop. Howbeit, Wiclif obtained on that occasion a nearer 
insight into the pontifical machinery, and beheld with closer eyes the 
secret springs which moved it. And if he carried aloiig with him into 
the presence of the vicar of Christ no very obsequious regard for his 
person, or reverence for his authority, he returned from that mission 
armed with more decided principles, and inflamed with a more deter- 
mined animosity. At the same time his sovereign rewarded his 
services at the Papal Couit by the prebend of Aust, in the Collegiate 
Church of Westbury, in the diocese of Worcester ; and soon after* 
wards by the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. 

After this period, his anti^papal opinions were more boldly de- 
clared, and he became more and more distinguished as an advocate 
for the Reformation of the Church. The suspicions of the hierarchy 
were aroused ; and whatever reasons the Prelates might have had 
for sometimes siding with their sovereign against the usurpations of 
the Pope, they were ill-disposed to listen to the generous remonstrances 
of a private Reformer. Accordingly, at a Convocation held Feb. 3^ 
1377, they summoned him to appear at St. Paul's, to clear himself 
from the fatal charge of holding erroneous doctrines. Had Wiclif 
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trusted to no otlier support tlian the holiness of his cause — had he 
thrown himself, like Huss and Jerome of Prague, only on the mercy 
and justice of his ecclesiastical judges — it might ha^e fared as ill 
with him as it did with his Bohemian disciples^ But his principles^ 
recommended as it would seem by some private intercourse, had 
secured him the patronage of the celebrated John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, under .whose protection he presented himself on the 
appointed day before the assembled bishops. A tumultuous scene 
ensued : and after an undignified and indecent dispute between the 
Duke and. the Bishop of London, the meeting dispersed without 
arriving at any conclusion, or even entering on any inquiry respecting 
the matter concerning which it was convened. The process against 
Wiclif was however suspended ; and this good result was at least 
obtained, though by means more in accordance with the violent habits 
of the age, than with the holiness of his cause. 

In the com-se of the same year, while the Pope was endeavouring 
to re-establish and perpetuate his dominion in fiscal matters over 
the English, and the Parliament struggling to throw it off altogether, 
Wiclif was again called forth as the advocate of national independence; 
and he argued with great force and boldness against the legality of the 
papal exactions. In this Treatise, he entered more generally into the 
question, as to what were the real foundations, not only of papal but 
of spiritual pretensions ; he pressed the Gospel of Christ as the last 
appeal in all reasonings respecting the Church of Christ ; and he con-? 
trasted the worldliness and rapacity of his Vicar with the principles of 
the religion, and the character of its Divine founder. The name and 
example of Christ were never very pleasing objects of reflection to the 
hierarchy of that age ; and the argument with which they loved to repel 
such ungrateful suggestions was, the personal oppression of those 
who ventured to advance them. Accordingly, the storm gathered ; 
and four Bulls were issued forthwith against the doctrines and person 
of Wiclif. " His holiness had been informed that John Wiclif, rector 
of the church of Lutterworth, and Professor of the Sacred Page, had 
broken forth into a detestable insanity, and hud dared to assert opinions 
utterly subversive of the Church, and savouring of the perversity and 
ignorance of Marsilius of Padua, and John of Ganduno» both of accursed 
memory." It was then ordained that he should be apprehended and 
imprisoned ; and in an address to Edward III., the aim of the flesh was 
invoked to co*operate with the spiritual authorities for the suppression 
of this monstrous evil. One of these Bulls was addressed to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and what may seem singular, it found there a 
spirit so far in advance of the bigotry of the age, that a question was 
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raised whether it should be received, or indignantij rejected. After, 
long heaitation, it was received ; but still no readiness was shown to 
comply with its requisitions^ nor were any measures taken to punish or 
degrade the Reformer. 

Howbeit, in the beginning of the year following, Wiclif presented 
himself at Lambeth, before the Tribunal of the Papal Commissionei-s, 
to meet the various charges of heretical pravity. We have no room 
to doubt the wishes and intentions of his judges. But on this occa- 
sion he was rescued from them, for the second time, by extraneous 
circumstances. The populace of London, among whom his opi- 
nions may have made some progress, and by whom his name was 
certainly respected, interrupted the meeting with much clamour and 
violence, and showed a fierce determination to save him from oppres- 
sion. And at the same time, while the delegates were confounded by 
this interference, a message was delivered to them from the Queen 
Mother, prohibiting any definitive sentence against Wiclif. Thus 
unexpectedly assailed, and from such different quarters, the Prelates 
immediately softened their expressions, and abandoned their design ; 
and Wiclif returned once more in safety to the propagation of his 
former opinions, and to the expression of others which had not yet 
been broached by him. 

The sum of those opinions might be given with tolerable accuracy, 
though some of them were not perhaps propounded with perfect dis- 
tinctness, and others have been made liable to consequences which 
were disclaimed by their author. In the first place, he rejected every 
sort of pretension, tenet, or authority, which did not rest on the foun- 
dation of Scripture : here he professed to fix the single basis of his 
whole system. Accordingly he denounced, with various degrees of 
severity, many of the popular observances of his church. He rejected 
auricular confession ; and declared pardons and indulgences to be no 
better than antichristian devices for augmenting the power and wealth 
of the clergy, at the expense of the morality of the people. He paid 
no respect to excommunications and interdicts ; he pronounced con- 
firmation to be an unnecessary ceremony, invented for the aggran- 
dizement of the episcopal dignity; he reprobated the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the imposition of monastic vows. And in his con- 
tempt for the outward ceremonies of the church, even to the use 
of Sacred music, he anticipated by more than two centuries the 
principles of the Puritans. In like manner, he maintained that bishops 
and priests, being one and the same order according to their original 
institution, were improperly distinguished ; and that the property 
claimed by the clergy, being in its origin eleemosynary, was merely 
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enjoyed by them iu trust for the benefit of the people, and waa dis« 
posable at the discretion of the secular government 

So long as Wiclif confined himself to the expression of these opi- 
nionS) thougii he ensured the hatred of the hiei-archy, he might reckon 
on a powerful party both at the C!ourt and among the people. The 
objects for which he contended were at least manifest, and his argu* 
ments generally intelligible. But he was not content with this limited 
field. In his solicitude to assail all the holds of papacy, and denounce 
all its pernicious errors, he entered, in the year 1381, into a controversy 
respecting the nature of the Eucharist. His opinion on this myste* 
rious question seems to. have approached very nearly to that of Lutlier* 
He admitted a real presence ; but though he did not presume to de- 
termine the manner, he rejected the doctrine of Transubstantiation in 
the Roman Catholic sense. This was ground sufficient for a new 
clamour, louder and more dangerous than all that had preceded it : 
not that there was stronger argument on the ^de of his opponents, but 
because the subject, being' more obscure, was more involved in pre- 
judice; it was more closely connected with the religious feelings and 
deepest impressions of his hearers ; it affected, not their respect for a 
sensual and avaricious hierarchy, but their faith in what they had been 
taught to consider a vital doctrine essential to salvation. And thus 
it proved, not perhaps that his enemies became more violent, but that 
his friends began to waver in their support of him. The lower 
classes, who had listened with delight to his anti-sacerdotal declama- 
tions, trembled when he began to tread the consecrated ground of their 
belief. His noble patrons, if they were not thus sensibly shocked, per- 
ceived at least the impolicy of contending in that field ; and J<^n of 
Lancaster especially commanded him to retire from it. 

With the sincerity of a zealot he persisted, and in the course of May, 
1382, a Synod was held by Courtney, who had been just promoted to 
the primacy, and the heresies of Wiclif became, for the third time, the 
subject of ecclesiastical consultation. We have no space to pursue 
the details of these proceedings. The result was, that he was sum^^ 
moned to answer, before the Convocation at Oxford, respecting certain 
errcNieous doctrines, the most prominent of which was that regarding 
the Eucharist. He prepared to defend them. And it was then that 
the Dnke of Lancaster, who had been his faithful protector throughout 
all his previous troubles — whether it was that he sincerely differed 
widi Wiclif on that particular question, or whether he was unwilling 
to engage in a stru^rgle with the whole hierarchy, supported by 
much popular prejudice, for the sake of an abstract opinion, which 
might . appear to him entirely void of any practical advantage— 
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withdrew his support, and abandoned tli« Reformer to his own 
resources. Yet not then was his resolution shaken. In two Confes- 
sions of Faith, which he then produced, he asserted his adherence to 
his expressed doctrines. And though one of them is so perplexed 
with scholastic sophistry, as to have led some to imagine that it was 
intended to convey a sort of retractation, yet it was not so interpreted 
by his adversaries, six of whom immediately entered the lists against 
it. Neither did it persuade his judges of his innocence. He. was 
condemned — but not, as the annals of that age would have led us to 
expect, to death. And whether the praise of this ipoderation be due 
to the Prelates who forbore so far to press their enmity, or to tlie 
State, which might have refused to sanction the vengeance of the Pre- 
lates, Wiclif was merely condemned to banishment from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He retired in peace to his rectory at Lutterworth, and 
there spent the two remaining years oi his life in the pursuit of his 
theological studies and the discharge of his pastoral duties. 

The greater part of the opinions by which he was distinguished were 
so entirely at variance with the principles and prejudices of his age, 
that our wonder is not at their imperfect success, but at their escape 
from immediate extinction. Having thus escaped, however, and taken 
root in no inconsiderable portion of the community, they were such 
as to secure by their own strength and boldness their own progress and 
maturity. Neither was their author neglectful of the methods proper 
to ensure their dissemination. For in the first place, by his transla- 
tion of the Sacred Book on which he supposed them to rest, he in- 
creased the means of ascertaining their truth, or at least the spurious- 
ness of the system which they opposed. In the next, he sent forth 
numerous missionaries, whom he called his " Poor Priests," for the 
express purpose of propagating his doctrines ; and thus they acquired 
some footing even in his own generation. In succeeding years, 
the sect of Lollards, in a great measure composed of his disciples, pro- 
fessed and perpetuated his tenets.; and by their undeviating hostility 
to the abuses of Rome, prepared the path for the Reformation. 

Nor were the fruits of his exertions confined to his native country. 
It is certain that his works found their way, at a very early period, 
into Bohemia, and kindled there the first sparks of resistance to the 
established despotism. The venerable Huss prpchiimed his adherence 
to the principles, and his reverence for the person, of the English 
Reformer; and he was wont in his public discourses to pray, that 
'^ on his departure from this life, he might be received into those 
regions whither the soul of Wiclif had gone ; since he doubted not 
that he was a good and holy man, and worthy of a heavenly habita- 



tion." The memory of Huss is associated by another incident with 
that of his master. The same savage Council which consigned the 
former to the flames, ofiered to the other that empty insult, which we 
may receive as an expression of malignant regret that he had been 
permitted to die in peace. It published an edict, " That the bones 
and body of Wiclif should be taken from tlie ground, and thrown far 
away from the burial of any church." After a long interval of hesi- 
tation, this edict was obeyed. Thirty years after his death, his grave 
was violated, and his ashes contemptuously cast into a neighbouring 
brook. On this indignity. Fuller makes the following memorable 
reflection : — " The brook did convey his ashes in Avon ; Avon into 
Severn ; Severn into the narrow seas ; they into the main ocean. And 
thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblems of his doctrine, which now 
is dispersed all the world over." 

The date of Wiclif 's death renders the authenticity of his portraits 
in some degree uncertain, and we are not able to trace the history of 
any which exist. But that some memorials were preserved in his 
features, in illuminations or otherwise, we may conclude from the 
general resemblance which is to be traced in two different pictures of 
him — that from which our print is engraved, and that at King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, engraved in ' Roll's Lives of the Reformers,' and 
Verheiden, ' Prsestantium Theologorum Effigies, &c.,' 1602. 
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Perhaps no great revolution has ever; been effected by means appa- 
rently 80 inadequate ta the end proposed, aa in the first establishment 
of the Spanish monarchy on the continent of America. The immeai^ 
importance of that reroJutioa, ajid its jotiinate connexion, with the 
history of geographical discovery, warrant us in assigmng a place in 
our Gallery to a representative of the rude and daring men by whom 
the ntighty conquest was effected. Of these, Fernando Cortex claims 
the first place, {tis proper tojnention,. in. explanation af'irimt might 
seem a capital omission in our work, that no authentic likeness is 
known to exist of Columbus : a man raised above those who followed 
him across the Atlantic, no less by the purity of his motives, than by 
the originality of his daring career. 

Columbus, however, did not colonize the American continent : liis 
settlement was inHispaniola. But the Spaniards soon took posses- 
sion of other islands in the group of the Antilles. In 1511 Diego 
Velasquez annexed the most important of them, Cuba, to the Spanish 
crown, and was rewarded with the appointment of Governor. Eager 
to gain fresh wealth and honour, he equipped a squadron of discovery, 
in 1518, which tracked the southern shores of the Gulf of .Mexico, 
and brought home so inviting a report, that he detemiined to attempt 
the conquest of the country. But he was greatly embarrassed in the 
choice of a commanding officer. To conduct the enterprise himself 
was no part of his scheme : at the same time he was very desirous to 
appropriate to himself the advantages likely to accrue from its Suc- 
cessful issue. It was no easy matter to, find a person qualified by 
talent and courage to assume the command of such an enterprise ; 
yet BO humble in rank, or so devoid of ambition, as to give no umbrage 
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io ibe governor's jealousy. After much hesitation^ he invested 
£!ortez \iith the chief command as his lieutenant. The early history 
and character of this remarkable man are clearly and concisely told 
by Dr. Robertson. 

'^ He was born at Medelin, a small town in .Estreraadura, in the 
year 1485» and descended from a family of noble blood, but. of very 
moderate .fortune. Being originally destined by his parents to the 
fitudy of the law, as the most likely method of bettering his condition, 
he waifi aent early to the university of Salamanca, where he imbibed 
some tincture of learning. But he was soon disgusted with an acar 
deuiic life, whirh .did not suit his ardent and restless genius, and 
.retired to Medelin, where he gave himself up entirely to active sports 
and martial exercises. At this period of life he was so impetuous, 
so oyerbeariog, and so dissipated, that his father was glad to comply 
with his inclination, and send him abroad as an adventurer iu arms. 
There were in that age two. conspicuous theatres on which such of 
the Spanish youth as courted military glory might display their 
yalpur.: one in Italy, under the command of the Great Captain ; the 
other, in the New Worid. Cortez preferred the former, but was pre- 
vented by indisposition from embarking with a reinforcement of troops 
^ent to Naples. Upon this disappointment he turned his views towards 
Amedca, whither he was allured by the prospect of the advantages 
which he might derive from tlie patronage of Ovando, the Governor 
of Hispaniola» who was his kinsman. When he landed at St. 
Domingo, in 1504, his reception was such ^s equalled his most san- 
guine hopes, and he was employed by the Governor in several honour- 
able and lucrative stations. These, however, did not satisfy his 
ambition ; and in the year 1511 he obtained permission to accompany 
Diego Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba. In this service he dis* 
tinguished himself so much, that, notwithstanding some violent con- 
tests with Velasquez, occasioned by some trivial events, unworthy of 
remembrance, he was at length taken into favour, and received an 
ample concession of land,s and of Indians, the recompense usually 
bestowed upon adventurers in tlie New World. 
. " Though Cortez had not hitherto acted in high command, he had 
displayed such qualities in several scenes of difficulty and danger, as 
raised universal expectation, and turned the eyes of his countrymen 
towards him, as one capable of performing great things. The turbu- 
leoce of youth, as soon ^s be found objects and occupations suited to 
the ardour of his mind, gradually subsided, and settled into a habit of 
cegular inde&ti^ble activity. The impetuosity of his temper, when 
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be canie to act with his equals, insensibly abated, by being kept under 
restraint, and mellowed into a cordial soldierly frankness. These 
qualities were accompanied with calm prudence in concerting his 
schemes, with persevering vigour in executing them, and with what 
is peculiar to superior genius, the art of gaining the confidence and 
governing the minds of men. To all which were added the inferior 
accomplishments that strike the vulgar, and command their respect ; 
a graceful person, a winning aspect, extraordinary address in martial 
exercises, and a constitution of such vigour as to be capable of enduF^ 
ing any fatigue. 

'' As soon as Cortez was mentioned to Velasquez by Ihs confidants; 
he flattered himself that he had at length found what he had hitherto 
sought in vain, a man with talents for command, but not an object for 
jealousy. Neither the rank, nor the fortune of Cortez, as he ima- 
gined, were such that he could aspire at independence. He had reason 
to believe that by his own readiness to bury ancient animosities in 
oblivion, as well as his liberality in conferring several recent favoui-s^ 
he had already gained the good-will of Cortez ; and hoped, by this 
new and unexpected mark of confidence, that he might attach hira 
for ever to his interest." 

It is remarkable that Velasquez, actuated by these views, should 
have selected for his deputy such a man as is here described. He 
soon repented of his confidence, and sought to revoke the commis- 
sion which he had bestowed. But Cortez, in addition to the funds 
provided by the governor, had spent the whole of his own. available 
means in raising troops, and making preparations for the enterprise ; 
he was already embarked at the head of a body of impatient adven- 
turers; and he despised a mandate which there were no means of 
enforcing. And one of his first steps after landing on the Main was 
to throw off formally all subordination to Velasquez, and to assume 
the title of Chief Justice and Captain General of the intended colony, 
by virtue of a new commission, drawn in the king's name, and pur- 
porting to continue in force until the royal pleasure should be known. 

The expedition sailed fi-om Cuba, February 10, 1519, and following 
the track of the preceding one, coasted the western side of the pen- 
insula of Yucatan. At St. Juan de Ulloa some natives came on board, 
and replied to the questions put to tliem through the medium of 
interpreters, that their country formed part of a great empire called 
Mexico, governed by a powerful monarch, Montezuma. Several 
interviews followed, in which Cortez, professing to come as ambassa- 
dor from his own sovereign, perseveringly demanded to be led into the 
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presence of Montezuma. This was peremptorily refused ; but the 
denial, as if to make amends, was accompanied by presents rich enough 
to. inflame, had that been necessary, the cupidity of the strangers. 
Instead of departing, they laid the foundations of a settlement, named 
Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz. Meanwhile, Montezuma acted inde« 
cisively and weakly : he neither admitted his formidable visitors to 
tlie friendly intercourse which they insidiously demanded, nor sum? 
moned the strength of his empire to crush them at once ; but let them 
fortify themselves while he was making vain requisitions for their 
immediate departure, and gave time and opportunity to those who 
were discontented under his own heavy yoke, to rally round the 
standard of the invader. And it was not long before the Spaniards 
obtained that native assistance, without which their mere physical 
strength must have sunk under the vastness of their enterprise. 

The Cacique of Zempoalla, prompted by hatred of Montezuma, was 
the first to assist in the ruin of his native land. Supported by a small 
body of that chieftain's troops, and attended by 200 Indians of an 
inferior class, who in that country, where the art of breaking animals 
to the use of man was unknown, performed the humiliating services of 
beasts of burden, Cortez marched from Zempoalla towards the heart 
of the country, August 16, with only 500 Europeans, and six cannon.^ 
Aware that on the first reverse of fortune his men might grow dis- 
gusted with an enterprise of such formidable appearance, or from 
mere inconstancy might be eager to return to their homes in Cuba, 
a temper which had been already manifested by some, he resolved, 
before quitting the coast, to destroy the shipping ; and it is a remark- 
able instance of his ascendency over his followers' minds, that he pro- 
cured a general consent to this decisive, not to say desperate measure, 
which left small hope of safety but in success. 

His route lay through the country of the Tlascalans, a warlike 
people, who spurned. his professions of friendship, and attacked the 
invaders in a series of battles. The imperfection of their weapons 
rendered their efibi-ts fruitless ; and having been severely taught the 
strength of their enemies, they sued for peace, and became faithful 
and active allies. The Spaniards, accompanied by a body of 6000 
Tlascalans, then advanced without resistance to Mexico itself; after, 
punishing an attempt to lead them into an ambuscade at Cbolula 
by an indiscriminate massacre, in which 6000 persons are reported 
to have perished. Montezuma received them with the semblance 
of profound respect. He told them of an ancient tradition, that the 
ancestors, of the Mexicans came originally from a remote region, and^ 
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conquered tlie land : aflter wfaick tlieir leader weat back . to hie own 
oountrj, promifliiig that at .some foture. period Jbis deacendants should 
return to reform 'thcdr constitutiooi and assume the goi?erninent ; and 
MQntez\]ma expressed his belief that the Spaniards were the penaos 
whcni bis ooitntrymen urere thoa taught to expect. Another tradjtioo, 
<«vhich helped to pooduoe that weak and wavering conduct which 
gave tbe Spaniards such adrantage, foretold that some great mbfor* 
tiine should accrue to the native inhabitants firom a race of iavaders 
from the regions of the rising sun. It is nemarkable ihat» according 
to the earliert and best Spanish historians, this belief was very pre* 
¥alent in the New World. 

. The Spaniards, with their Indian allies, were quartered in the 
ample precincts of a royal palace. But Cortes was uneasy, notwith* 
standing these fair appearances* He had advanced with a handful 
of men into a populous city, where he might at any time be surrounded 
and. attacked by multitudes. He was warned by the Tlascalans of 
Atontesuma's faithlessness; and the hostile spirit of the Mexicans was 
made plain, by intelligence that several Spaniards had been slajn in 
repelling an attack on the garrison of Vera Cruas^ Gortez felt that 
A^mtezuma's fiMrbearanee pixKseeded only from timidity, and that his 
own best security lay in working upon that passion. He conodved 
the daring resolution to make the king a prisoner in hifi own capital; 
judging tliat, while Montezuma lived, the Mexicans would not throw 
off their allegiance, nor disobey his mandates, though issued under 
foreign control. He went, therefore, as usual, to the palace, attended 
only by a few picked men ; and being admitted without suspicion to 
&e emperor's presence, he complained angrily of the attack on the 
garriscmof Vera Cruz, and required Montezuma, as a pledge of hie 
good faith, to take up his residence in the Spanish quarters. Betrayed 
by his own easiness into the power of a few strangens, Mentezuma 
eomplied, under the imminent fear of personal violence. Gortez next 
required that the officer who commanded in the attack complained 
of should be given up. This was done; and lie, his son, and fiw 
others, w^e publicly burnt on a pile of Mexican weapons, taken 
from the pobUc armoury. While tUs atrocious act of cruelty and 
nevenge was proceeding, the emperor, apparently to render it the 
more impressive, was placed in fetters. 

Haughty and tyrannical, but unstable and timid, the spirit of 
Montesuma was entirely broken by his miafortunes. He remained 
paiasively during six months in his captivity ; and formally acknow^ 
Ifedged himself a vassal to the crown of Castile. Religionvms the 
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only paint on which he was firm. Cortez urged liiui'wi^ tlJelbUoA 
zeal .of a crusader to renounce his false gods, «ad embrace GhrtotiK 
anity; and not content with these importunate soUcitalionSy he at^ 
tempted forcibly to resoiove the idols from the grand temfte. The 
resolute interference of priests and people compelled him to desiat 
from the rash project; but not until it had aroused a; spirit of impla- 
cable liostilityl 

Meanwhile Velasquea's anger at Cortez's faithlessness was increaised 
by the brilliant accounts of Ids success ; and having obtained from 
the court of Castile a patent eonstituting himself governor of NeiK 
Spain, he prepared to remove or punish his disobedient officer by 
force of arms. He senrt 900 men, commanded by Narvaez, a brave 
and experienced officer, who immediately opened a correspondence 
with Montezuma. This raised the hopes of the Mexicans^ by showisi§^ 
that their invaders were not exempt froiti internal disccM^. Cortes 
perceived and met the dangers of his position with his usual ability 
and courage. Having tried in vain to arrange matters with Narvae« 
by negotiation, he left a garrison of 150 meain Mexico, and marched 
with only 250 against an enemy who nearly i}uadrupled him ijiiuumn 
ber. His skill,*the patience of his soldiers, inured to the inclemency 
of a tropical clitnate,. and the too great security of his adversary^ won 
for him^ an almost bloodless victory ; and the troops sent out for hier 
destmcllon enlisted almost to a man under his standard. Placed 
against all expectation at. the head of near a thousand men, he hastened 
back to Mexico, where by that time his presence was urgently^ 
required. 

He found the Spanish garrison hemmed in, and reduced to extre-^ 
mities, by a people who, stimulated by superstition and maddened by 
a fresh and atrocious outrage, seemed suddenly to have exchanged 
timidity for desperatidn. The return of Cortex witli his . formidable^ 
reinforcement did not abate their ferocity. . Even the person of Moa-* 
tezuma, who was exposed on the Spanish rampart, ceased to com- 
mand respect, and he received three wounds from stones and arrows^ 
from the effects of which, aggravated by rage and a deep sense of hi» 
degradation, he expired. The Mexicans now sought to blockade their 
enemies and reduce theiti by hunger ; and, as Cortez had not the <;om-^ 
mand of the lake, he -found it necessary inrnnediat^ly tK) evacuate the 
city. But he was taken at disadvantage in traversing by night (July: 
1, 1520) oa9 of the long causeways which connect the city with the 
i^res'of the lake in whichiit stands; and on mustering, those who 
reached the mainla&d,^he found iiis small battalion of Europeans re-. 
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duced by one*half, with the loss of all the horses, ^^gg^^f artillery, 
and most of the treasure which had been amassed by individual 
soldiers. The anniversary of this calamity was long, and may be stilly 
distinguished in New Spain by the appellation of Noche Triste, the 
sad night. 

By a circuitous route, and not without cutting their way through 
an immense army assembled to intercept them, the Spaniards returned 
to the friendly Indians of Tlascala, among whom Cortez meant to 
recruit his exhausted companions, and to wait until fresh supplies of 
men and stores could be obtained from the West India islands. Some 
vessels which put into the harbour of Vera Cruz afforded an unex- 
pected reinforcement of 180 men ; and on the 28th of December 
Cortez began to retrace his march towards Mexico. At Tezeuco, the 
second city of the empire, situated on the banks of the lake, about 
twenty miles from the capital, he established his head-quarters for 
four months, during which the timbers of twelve small vessels, cut out 
in the mountains of Tlascala, were put together. This force ensured 
the command of the lake, for the Mexicans had nothing larger than 
canoes ; and just before their completion, a reinforcement of 200 
men, with arms and stores, arrived from Hispaniola. * At the begin- 
ning of May, 1521, with about 800 Europeans, Cortez commenced 
the siege of Mexico itself. 

Ouatimozin, a nephew of Montezuma, who had succeeded to the 
throne, made a resolute defence ; and Cortez, aware of the danger of 
entangling his troops in the streets, yet anxious to preserve the build- 
ings as a trophy of his victory, urged the siege with unusual caution. 
Each day he pushed his way as far as possible into the city ; but he 
returned to his quarters at night, during which the barricades of the 
causeways were repaired, and on the morrow a fresh battle was to be 
fought on the same ground. Thus matters went until the 3d of July, 
when Cortez, impatient of so protracted a resistance, made a desperate 
attempt to carry every thing before him in one great assault. Experience 
improved the Mexicans in the art of war. When the Spaniards, by 
the energy of their attack, had forced a way into the heart of the city, 
Guatimozin led them still onwards by a show of slackened resistance, 
while he detached troops, by land and water, to beset the breaches in 
the causeway by which it was necessary f(#the enemy to retire. At 
a given signal, the great drum of the god of war was struck, and the 
Mexicans returned to the attack, their hatred of the invaders stimu- 
lated by the ferocity of their superstition. The Spaniards were com- 
pelled to give way, and disorder was converted into absolute rout by 
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the promiscuous onset of the natives, when they arrived at the breacli. 
Above sixty Europeans perished, for those who were taken prisoners 
were offered as sacrifices on the Mexican altars. After this reverse 
Cortez took a surer way to success, and as fast as his troops made 
a lodgment, he caused the houses to be levelled with the ground. 
When three quarters of the city were thus destroyed, and those who 
defended the remainder were exhausted by famine and disease, Gua- 
timozin yielded to the persuasion of those who urged him to preserve 
hiimself, to renew the war in the remote provinces of the empire. But 
he was intercepted and captured with his family, as he sought to 
escape across the lake ; and on the loss of their sovereign, the Mexi- 
cans ceased to resist. The siege thus ended August 13, 1521. 

The victors were greatly disappointed in the amount of the precious 
metals which fell into their hands. What remained of the royal 
treasures Guatimozin had ordered to be thrown into the lake. Much 
spoil was carried off by the Indian auxiliaries, and much probably 
was lost or destroyed in the ruins of the city. The whole treasure 
collected was inferior in amount to that which the Spaniards had 
formerly received as^ a present from Montezuma ; and the adventurers 
clamorously expressed their dissatisfaction. Pressed by this spirit of 
discontent, Cortez gave way to a passion, as alien to that undefined 
feeling which we call the spirit of chivalry, as to the natural laws of 
charity and justice ; and tried, in vain, to extract by torture from the 
royal prisoner and one of his favourite followers a discovery of the 
treasures which were supposed to be hidden. Overcome by pain, the 
latter cast a look on his master, which seemed to ask permission to 
reveal what he knew. Guatimozin indignantly replied to the im- 
plied intreaty — *' Am I reposing on a bed of flowers ?" and the faith- 
ful subject kept silence, and died. The emperor, with his two principal 
officers, was afterwards hanged, on a groundless charge of having 
excited insurrection. 

The provinces were readily overrun after the fall of the capital, and 
made subject to Spain ; though intolerable oppi*ession often produced 
insurrections, which were put down with unrelenting severity. 
Having conquered an empire without commission from the monarch 
in whose name he made war, Cortez narrowly escaped having to 
answer as a criminal for the irregularity of his proceedings. But in 
1522 he succeeded in procuring a royal commission, which constituted 
him captain-general and governor of New Spain. Still his actions 
were watched with an ungenerous though natural jealousy; and his 
situation became so critical, that he resolved, in 1528, to return to Cas- 
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tile, and answer, before no inferior tribunal, such charges as might 
be urged against him. He appeared with the splendour which be- 
came one who had unlocked the treasures of the New World ; and 
his own ample fortune, contrasted with the smallness of the sum di- 
vided among his comrades, gave birth to a belief that he had not dealt 
fairly in the partition of the spoil. As his return to Spain put an end 
to all fears of his ambition, he was received with the favour which 
such brilliant services merited. He was invested with the order of 
St. Jago, the highest rank of Spanish knighthood ; and the valley of 
Guaxaca, with an extensive domain, was erected into a marquisate in 
his behalf. But he could not obtain what he most desired, the su- 
preme direction of affairs in Mexico. He returned thither in 1530 at 
the head of the military department, and with authority to prosecute 
new discoveries; but the direction of civil affairs was vested in a 
board, entitled the Audience of New Spain. Henceforward we may 
regard Cortez as a disappointed and unhappy man. Thwarted at 
home by the double authority established, he sought to reap new glory 
by exploring the Pacific Ocean ; and in 1536 he discovered the penin- 
sula of California, and surveyed part of the gulf which separates it 
from the American continent. But from that country neither profit 
nor honour, unless as a geographical discoverer, could be gained ; and 
the result of the expedition neither satisfied the expectations of others, 
nor repaid the adventurers for the hardships which they underwent. 
In 1540, wearied and disgusted, Cortez returned to Spain, and found 
his services forgotten, or at least his person slighted. He served as a 
volunteer in 1541, in Charles V.'s expedition against Algiers, and had 
a horse killed under him. This was his last military action. Afler 
wearying his proud spirit in fruitless attempts to gain attention from 
Charles or his ministers to his real or supposed grievances, he retired 
into seclusion, and died at Seville, December 2, 1547, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 

We have passed rapidly over the shocking cruelties which marked 
the progress of the Spanish arms. Some portion of the horror, with 
which we naturally regard the actors in such events, may be neutralized 
by the consideration, that men*s notions in all things, and perhaps 
most especially in matters of international justice, are greatly de- 
pendent on the spirit of the time in which they live ; and that it is 
hardly fair to judge actions, which won the admiration of contempo- 
raries, according to the standard of a subsequent age. But even in 
that age there were not wanting many to raise an indignant voice 
against the cruelties practised on an unoffending people ; and after 
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every just allowance has been made, it is not to be doubted that the 
treatment of the American aborigines forms a foul stain on the history 
of Spain, and loads all who were concerned in it \nih an awful re- 
sponsibility ; and we willingly acknowledge it to have been a just 
retribution, that of the original settlers few reaped prosperity, repose, 
or wealth, as the harvest of their arms. With their leaders it was 
eminently otherwise. Scarce one of those who led the conquerors of 
Peru escaped a violent death in civil strife ; while Cortez (with whom 
no one divides the fame of conquering Mexico) lived to experience the 
proverbial ingrati-ude of courts, and died in that forced obscurity 
which is most galling to an ambitious mind. 

The noble inscription, composed by Southey for the birth-place of 
Cortez's early companion in arms and rival in fame, needs but the 
change of name to render it equally applicable to Cortez himself. 

" Pizarro here was born — a greater name 
The list of Glory boasts not. Toil and Pain, 
Famine, and hostile Elements, and Hosts 
Embattled, failed to check him in his course, 
Not to be wearied, not to be deterred. 
Not to be overcome. A mighty realm 
He overran, and with relentless arm 
Slew or enslaved its unoffending sons. 
And wealth, and power, and fame were his rewards. 
There is another world beyond the grave, 
According to their deeds where men are judged. 
O reader ! if thy daily bread be earned 
By daily labour, — ^jea, however low. 
However wretched be thy lot assigned. 
Thank thou, with deepest gratitude, the God 
Who made thee, that thou art not such as he.'* 
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The materials for this life of Leibnitz are chiefly taken from the 4loge 
of his contemporary Fontenelle. 

Godfrey William Leibnitz was born at Leipzic, June 23, 1646. 
His father was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
that place : he died when his son was only six years old. Leibnitz's 
education therefore was left to bis mother ; and the great variety of 
his studies is traced to his free access to a large collection of books 
which his father left. He thus became a poet, an orator, an historian, 
a lawyer, a metaphysician, a mathematician, and a theologian. In 
some of these capacities he would not have escaped oblivion ; but 
every accession to such a mass of titles becomes interesting, when it 
is remembered how conspicuous he became in more than one of them. 

At the age of twenty he applied to the University of Leipzic for the 
degree of doctor of laws. This was refused, on. the plea that he was 
too young; and he then went to Altdorf, where he raaintiuned a 
public disputation, and was admitted to the degree which he desired, 
with unusunl distinction. From Altdorf he repaired to Nuremberg, 
where he heard of a secret society of chemists, or, which was then the 
same thing, of searchers after the philosopher's stone. Desiring to 
obtain some insiglit into their pursuits, he procured some books on 
chemistry, a subject which he had never studied, and picking out the 
phrases which seemed hardest, he wrote a letter altogether unintelli- 
gible to himsell^ which he addressed to them as his certificate of 
qualification. He was admitted with great honour, and was even 
offered the post of secretary, with a salary ; and though he continued 
his intercourse with them for some time, he kept up his character as 
an adept to the last. 
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His first work, which appeared when he was twenty-two years old, 
was a treatise written under the name of George Vlicorius, recom- 
mending the choice of the Elector Palatine to be King of Poland. 
In 1670 he published his first philosophical work, an edition of 

* Marius Nizolius contra Pseudophilosophos ;' and in the following 
year two treatises on abstract and concrete motion^ severally dedicated 
to the French Academy and the Royal Society. 

During his abode at Nuremberg, the Baron de Boinebourg, minister 
of the Elector of Mayence, procured a legal appointment for him in that 
state. While he held this post he travelled into France and England. 
After the death of the Elector, he accepted a similar appointment in 
the dominions of the Duke of Brunswick Lunenberg. At the peace 
of Nimeguen in 1678 he wrote upon some disputed ceremonials, under 
the title of Cesarinus Furstnerius, and displayed a great extent of 
reading, and a little of that speculative spirit which afterwards pro- 
duced the pre-established harmony. He is said, though a Lutheran, to 
have argued on the supposition that Europe was to be considered as a 
large federation, of which the Emperor was the temporal, and the 
Pope the spiritual, head. In 1679 he was engaged by the reigning 
Duke to write the history of the House of Brunswick. On this service 
he went through Germany and Italy in search of authorities. It is 
related that, on one occasion, having left Venice in a small boat, a 
storm arose, and the boatmen began to discuss in Italian, which they 
supposed their passenger did not understand, the propriety of throwing 
the heretic overboard. Leibnitz, with great presence of mind, drew 
out a rosary, which he had about him par precaution, as Fontenelle 
supposes, who does not seem to guess that this anecdote, coupled with 
what has preceded, makes it at least an even chance that Leibnitz was 
really a Catholic. And this is negatively supported by the fact, that, 
Lutheran as he was considered, he very rarely attended the services 
of his church, in spite of the publicly-expressed disapprobation of 
the clergy. But on the other hand, he positively refused to profess 
Catholicism, when an advantageous settlement at Paris was offered on 
that condition. That he was both a religious man and a Christian is 
sufficiently attested by his writings. 

He returned from his tour in 1690, and in 1693 published his 

* Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus.' He had published almost at 
the same time with his first work a treatise on the study of juris- 
prudence. The first volume of the * History of Brunswick ' ap- 
peared in 1707, and two others in 1710 and 171 1. 

In 1700 he induced tlie Elector of Brandenburg to found the Aca- 
demy of Berlin, of which he was appointed perpetual president. He 
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contributed many valuable papers to its memoirs. His patron, the 
Duke of BruDswick-Lunenberg, died in 1678, and was succeeded by 
Emest*Augustus, first Elector of Hanover, on whose issue by the 
Electress Sophia the crown of England was settled, Leibnitz con- 
tinued in the Elector's service till his death. This took place from 
gout» November 14, 1716, at Hanover. The real life of such a man 
is in his character and writings. With regard to the first, the 
account of Fontenelle is as follows. He had a strong constitution, 
ate a good deal, drank little, and never undiluted liquors. When 
alone, he always took his meals as his studies permitted. His chair 
was frequently his only bed, and in this way he is said to have some- 
times passed whole months. He made notes of all he read, not to 
preserve them^ but to fix the contents on his memory ; for when once 
written, they were finally laid aside. He communicated freely with 
all classes of men, and could entirely divest himself of his character of 
a philosopher. His correspondence was immense ; he answered every 
one who wrote, however small the pretext for addressing him. He 
was of a gay humour, easily excited to anger, and easily appeased* He 
lived at great expense, but had preserved and hid two years' amount of 
his salary. The securing of this treasure gave him great uneasiness ; 
and upon this slight ground he has been charged with avarice. He 
was never married : it is said that he contemplated such a connexion 
at the age of fifty, but that the lady desired time to consider. '^ This," 
says his biographer, '' gave M. Leibnitz the same opportunity, and he 
continued unmarried." 

The number and variety of characters in which Leibnitz is known 
will not permit us to say much upon each subject. His public life was 
that of a jurist. His 'History of Brunswick' was continued by M. 
Echard ; who supplied Fontenelle with the nec^sary information for 
his ehge. In youth he was a poet ; and he is said in one day to 
have made three hundred Latin verses without a single elision. But 
the Leibnitz of our day is either the mathematician or the metaphy- 
sician. 

In the first of these two characters he is coupled in the mind of the 
reader with Newton, as the co-inventor of what was called by himself 
the Differential Calculus, and by Newton the Method of Fluxions. 
Much might be instanced which was done by him for the pure sciences 
in other respects ; but this one service, from its magnitude as a dis- 
covery, and its notoriety as the cause of a great controversy^ has 
swallowed up all the rest. 

Leibnitz was in London in 1673, and from that time began to pay 
particular attention to mathematics. He was in correspondence with 
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Newton, Oldenburg, and others, on questions connected with infinite 
series, and continued so more or less till 1684, when he published his 
first ideas on the Differential Calculus in the Leipzic Acts. But it is 
certain that Newton had been in possession of the same powers under 
a different name, from about 1665. The English philosopher drops 
various hints of his being in possession of a new method, but without 
explaining what it was, except in one letter of 1672, of which it was 
afterwards asserted that a copy had been forwarded to Leibnitz in 
1676. Leibnitz published both on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus before the appearance of Newton's Principia in 1687 ; 
and indeed before 1711, the era of the dispute, this new calculus had 
been so far extended by Leibnitz and the Bernoullis, that it began to 
assume a shape something like that in which it exists at the present 
day. In the first edition of the Principia, Newton expressly avows 
that he had, ten years before (namely, about 1677), informed Leibnitz 
that he had a method of drawing tangents, finding maxima and 
minima, &c. ; and that Leibnitz had, in reply, actually communicated 
his own method, and that he (Newton) found it only differed from his 
own in symbols. This passage was, not very fairly, suppressed in the 
third edition of the Principia, which appeared in 1726, after the 
dispute ; and the space was filled up by an account of other matters. 
It was obvious that, on the supposition of plagiarism, it only gave 
Leibnitz a year to infer, from a hint or two, his method, notation, 
and results. 

Some discussion about priority of invention led Dr. Keill to 
maintain Newton's title to be considered the sole inventor of the 
fluxional calculus. Leibnitz had asserted that he bad been in 
possession of the method eight years before he communicated it to 
Newton . He appealed to the Royal Society, of which Newton was 
President, and that body gave judgment on the question in 1712. 
Their decision is now worth nothing ; firstly, because it only deter- 
mined that Ne^vton was the first inventor, which was not the whole 
point, and left out the question whether Leibnitz had or had not 
stolen fi*om Newton ; secondly, because the charge of plagiarism is 
insinuated in the assertion that a copy of Newton's letter, as above 
mentioned, had been sent to Leibnitz. Now they neither prove that 
he had received this letter in time sufficient to enable him to com- 
municate with Newton as above described, or, if he had received it, 
that there was in it a sufficient hint of the method of fluxions. The 
decision of posterity is, that Leibnitz fairly invented his own method ; 
and though English writers give no strong opinion as to the fairness 
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with which the dispute was carried on, we imagine that there are 
few who would now defend the conduct of their predecessors. VHio- 
ever may have Iiad priority of invention, it is clear that to Leibnitz 
and the Bernoullis belongs the principal part of the superstructure, 
by aid of which their immediate successors were enabled to extend the 
theory of Newton ; and thus Leibnitz is placed in the highest rank 
of mathematical inventors. 

The metaphysics of Leibnitz have now become a by-word. He 
is pre-eminent, among modem philosophers, for his extraordinary 
fancies. His monads, his pre-established harmony, and his best of all 
possible worlds, are hardly caricatured in the well-known philosophical 
novel of Voltaire. If any thinking monad should find that the pre- 
established harmony between his soul and body would make the 
former desire to see more of Leibnitz as a metaphysician, and the 
latter able to second him, we can inform him that it was necessary^ 
for the best of all possible universes, that Michael Hansch should in 
1728 publish the whole system at Frankfort and Leipzic, under the 
title, ^ Leibnitzii Principia philosophica more geometrico demonstrata ;' 
and also that M. Tenneman should give an account of this system, 
and M. Victor Cousin translate the same. It is not easy to give any 
short description of the contents, nor would it be useful. A school 
of metaphysicians of the sect of Leibnitz continued to exist for some 
time in Germany, but it has long been extinct. 

The mathematical works of Leibnitz were collected and published 
at Geneva in 1768. His correspondence with John Bernoulli was 
also published in 1 745, at Lausanne and Geneva. It is an interesting 
record, and exhibits him in an amiable light. He gives his friend a 
check for his manner of speaking of Newton, at the time when the 
partizans of the latter were attacking his own character, both as a man 
and a discoverer. He says (vol. ii. p. 234), *^ I thank you for the ani- 
madversions which you have sent me on Newton's works ; I wish you 
had time to examine the whole, which I know would not be unpleasant 
even to himself. But in so beautiful a structure, non ego paucis 
offendar maculis.^' He also says that he has been informed by a 
friend in England, that hatred of the Hanoverian connexion had some- 
thing to do with the bitterness with which he was assailed ; " Non 
ab omni veri specie abest, eos qui parum Doniui Hanoveranae favent, 
etiam me lacerare voluisse ; nam amicus Anglus ad me scribit, videri 
aliquibus non tam ut mathematicos et Societatis Regiae Socios in 
socium, sed ut Toryos in ff^higium quosdam egisse." (Vol. ii. p. 321.) 
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Gonzales Xihenes de Cisneros, Primate and Regent of Spain, 
was born at Tordelaguna, in Castile, in 1437. He was descended 
of an ancient family, long settled at Cisneros in the kingdom of 
lieon, and was baptized Gonzales after an ancestor wlio was one of 
the most renowned knights of his day : the name of Francis, by 
which he is commonly known, be assumed in after-life, in honour 
of the saint whose monastic rule he embraced. But tliough be 
was of honourable descent, neither rank nor wealth were steppiQg- 
stones to his preferment. His father supported a large family upon 
the income of his humble office of collector of tenths, p;tyable to the 
king by the clergy : but his own studious dispodtion, and the faci- 
lities then afforded by the unirersities to poor schtJars, raised him out 
of the obscurity in which bis lot appeared to be cast. At the schools 
of Alcala, and at the University of Salamanca, he studied philosophy, 
theology, canon and civil law ; and his proficiency soon enabled him to 
support himself, by teaching others. Having completed his education 
he undertook a journey to Rome, hoping there to find a readier field 
for the exercise of his talents than at home. Poor and friendless, he 
maintained himself by pleading in the Spanish causes which came 
before the Court of the Consistory ; and he was already rising into 
eminence, when, hearing of his father's death, and the distress of his 
family, he abandoned his flattering prospects and returned to Spain. 

It appears that he had taken holy orders during his abode at 
Rome, for before his departure Sixtus IV. bestowed on him a rever- 
sionary grant of the first benefice which should fall vacant. This 
proved to be Uceda ; and he immediately produced his letters and 
took possession. The Archbishop of Toledo, who had already pro- 
mised the living, was highly offended at this exercise of what in 
truth was a most objectionable prerogative of the Holy See. He not 
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only dispossessed, but imprisoned for six years, Ximenes, who re- 
mained firm in the assertion of his rights. At the end of that time 
the prelate yielded. Ximenes soon exchanged Uceda for a chap- 
laincy in the cathedral of Sigueuza. Here he applied himself to the 
pursuit of theology, and laid the foundation of that Hebrew and 
Chaldaic learning which bore such noble fruit in after-life. He 
gained the warm friendship of his bishop, the Cardinal Mendoza, 
who, in 1483, appointed him grand vicar of the diocese. In that 
office he distinguished himself by integrity and talents for business, 
as he had before by piety and learning. And the fairest' prospect of 
advancement was open to him, when all at once he resolved to quit 
the world, and to devote himself wholly to religious meditation. 

Hc^ embraced the strictest rule of the Franciscan order, with a 
zeal to which the general example of his brethren gave no counte- 
nance. He retired to the secluded monasteries of Castagnar and 
Salceda, and in the forests which surrounded them, devoted himself 
wholly to prayer, the study of the Scriptures, and the mortification of 
the flesh. He thus gained the reputation of uncommon sanctity, and 
there seems to be no reason to think that his asceticism was defiled by 
any trace of hypocrisy. But his friend the Cardinal saw that he was 
fitted for still better things, and regretting his departure from active 
life, expressed a belief that he would ultimately be raised to much 
higher dignity, to the great advantage of the Church. And, in truth, 
the Cardinal, who had been raised from the see of Siguenza to the 
primacy of Spain, the Archbishopric of Toledo, did much to fulfil his 
own prediction. He introduced Ximenes to the Queen Isabella, 
who was then in want of a confessor^ and she readily listened to 
his ' recommendation, and appointed Ximenes to the vacant office^ 
He would fain have declined it, urging that he had been called 
to the cloister from active life to attend to his own salvation ; that 
what was demanded would withdraw him from his proper vocation ; 
and that a sovereign above all persons needed a religious guide, 
not only of good intentions, but of experience and wisdom. The 
Queen smiled as she assured him, that if he had formerly been 
directed to solitude, he was now summoned to court, and that if he 
would take charge of her conscience, she would be answerable for 
having chosen him to do so. And he consented, on condition that he 
should be required to attend her only when called by the duties of 
his office. This was in 1492. The austerity of his life and the 
wildness of his aspect caused him, when he appeared, to be compared 
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by the gay frequenters of the court to an old Egyptian hermit pbn^ 
out from the desert. 

Moved by the hope of advancing the temporal interests .of their 
order^ his monastic brethren now appointed ^him their provincial. 
They widely mistook his character. He accepted the proffered dig« 
nity, moved chiefly by the hope that it would furnish him ,with an 
excuse for more frequent absence from court ; and he employed his 
power in striving to reform the corruptions which abundant wealth 
had introduced among them. His own life was in strict adherence 
to the self-denial which he recommended to others. In his visitations 
he travelled on foot from convent to convent, accompanied by one 
brother, Francis Ruyz, whom he had selected for his constant com- 
panion, as uniting the qualifications of a lively temper and sound health, 
\^'ith learning, modesty, and trustworthiness. For their sustenance 
they depended upon alms, and in the trade of begging Ximenes was 
very unsuccessful. Ruyz used to remonstrate on the misapplication of 
his talents. « " Your Reverence will let us die of hunger ; you were 
not meant for this profession. God gives each of us his talents : do 
you pray for me, and I will beg for you. Your Reverence may be 
made to give, but certainly not to ask." Visiting Gibraltar in one of 
these tours, he was strongly possessed by the desire of going to preach 
the gospel in Africa. On this subject he consulted a female devotee, 
who had the reputation of. enjoying divine revelations in visions, and 
was dissuaded by her from prosecuting the scheme. 

The Primate Mendoza died at the end of 1494. In their last in- 
terview, he urged his sovereign not to entrust the vast revenues of his 
see to any one connected with the. highest nobility, esteeming its 
power to be even dangerous to the crown, when knit by family ties 
to great feudal influence. Isabella listened to his advice, and after 
much hesitation pitched on Ximenes to be his successor. Aware of 
his feelings, she kept her intentions secret until letters confirmatory 
of the appointment arrived from the Pope. These without preface 
she put into his hands. Reading the address, " To our venerable 
brother Ximenes, Archbishop elect of Toledo," '^ Madam," he said, 
" these letters are not for me ;" and he rose abruptly and quitted the 
royal presence. Six months elapsed before he was induced to accept 
the proffered dignity, in virtue of a direct injunction from the Pope. 
He was consecrated October 11, 1495. 

Rank and wealth made no difference in the manners of the ascetic 
Inonk. He continued to live upon the coarsest .fare, to wear the 
humble dress of his order, to sleep on the ground, or on a bed as 
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hard> and to travel on an aas, or on foot. And Pope Alexander VI. 
thought it necessary to send a letter to him, with the very unusual ex- 
hortation to cultivate the pomps and vanities of the world a little 
more, for the sake of the church of which he was so exalted a member* 
Xinienes obeyed, and probably became convinced of the propriety of 
the counsel, as he became more engaged in civil government. He 
assumed even a more gorgeous state than his predecessors, but he 
still practised his usual self-denial in private ; he slept and fared as 
hardly as before, and wore a haircloth under his episcopal robes. 
He was exemplary in the discharge of his public duties ; liberal even 
to an extreme in relieving the daily necessities of the poor, and in 
contributing to charitable, useful, and religious undertaJdngs ; dili- 
gent in promoting the welfare of the people to the full extent of his 
almost regal power, by repressing extortion and peculation, whether 
in courts of law, or the collection of the revenue, by providing for the 
due administration of justice, ecclesiastical and civil, and by exer- 
cising a strict superintendence over the conduct of the parochial 
clergy. To the cry of the wretched his ears were always open ; he 
hated oppression ; and if an injured vassal complained against the 
highest noble in the land, he was ready to grant justice, if the matter 
lay within his jurisdiction, or, if not^ to carry the complaint before the 
Queen. And his zeal and energy carried to a happy conclusion the 
arduous undertaking of reforming the Franciscan brotherhood, upon 
which he succeeded in enforcing a new system of regulations in 1499, 
after a most obstinate resistance. 

We may here mention with unmixed praise one of the Arch- 
bishop's charitable undertakings. It was an institution for the edu- 
cation of the daughters of indigent nobles, on such principles, ac- 
cording to the words of our authority, as should train them to the fit 
discharge of their duties towards their families and towards society. 
A fund, afterwards increased by the Spanish monarchs, was set 
apart to provide them with marriage portions. We may here trace 
the original of the celebrated establishment of St. Gyr. 

His principal work was the establishment of a university at Alcala, 
where he himself received his early education. The foundation-* 
stone was laid by himself in 1498 ; the buildings were completed, 
and the first course of lectures given, in 1508. For a model he 
took the university of Paris ; he endowed it richly, and collected men 
distinguished for their learning from all parts of Europe, to fill the 
professorial chairs. Here he undertook the great work of publishing 
the "first Polyglot Bible, the Gomplutensian, as it is called, from thQ 
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Latin name of Alcala, where it was printed^ which will exist for ages 
as a noble specimen of the Archbishop's piety, munificence, and zeal 
for learning. The four first volumes contain the Old Testament in 
the Hebrew — ^the Septuagint version, with a Latin translation — ^the 
Vulgate, as corrected by St. Jerome — and the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
with a Latin translation. The fifth and sixth volumes contain the 
Greek Testament and the Vulgate. The printing of this great un- 
dertaking conmienced in 1502, and was not completed till 1517, 
shortly before the death of Ximenes, who, when the last volume 
was brought to him, is reported by his earliest biographer, after an 
ejckculation of pious thanksgiving, to have addressed the bystanders in 
these words : — ** Many high and difficult undertakings I have carried 
on in the service of the State, yet, my friends, there is nothing for 
which I more deserve congratulation than for this edition of the 
Scriptures, which lays open, in a time of much need, the fountain-head 
of our holy religion, whence may be drawn a far purer strain of theo- 
logy than from the streams which have been turned off from it/' 
But owing to a hesitation at the Court of Rome, how far the cri- 
ticism of the Scriptures should be encouraged, the Bible was not 
given to the world till 1522. Only about 600 copies were printed. 
The price fixed on it was six and a half ducats. The epistle dedica- 
tory to Ijco X. is by Ximenes himself; the preface, according to Dr. 
Dibdin, is by another hand. The most learned Hebrew and Greek 
scholars who could be procured were employed in the collation of 
manuscripts ; and it may be noted that for seven Hebrew MSS. 
the sum of 4000 golden crowns was paid. These with other trea? 
sures of learning, which were deposited with the University of Alcala, 
about the middle of the last century were sold to a firework-maker 
as lumber. The whole cost of the work, which was defrayed by 
Ximenes, is ssdd to have exceeded 50,000 gold crowns. 

In 1498 the Archbishop was summoned to Granada by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, to deliberate on the means to be used for the conversion 
of the Moors. Inflamed by zeal, he had recourse to means which 
show the wisdom of the serpent more than the simplicity of the 
dove. He began with the priests and doctors of the law, and strove 
by kindness and attention, mixed with religious discussion, to dispose 
them to adopt the Christian faith. The priests led over the people 
in such flocks, that, in one day, the anniversary of which was observed 
as a festival, December 18, 1499, upwards of 3000 persons were 
baptized by aspersion in Granada. That the Archbishop should 
have believed in the sincerity of these wholesale conversions is not 
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credible ; Le probably thought that a hypocritical worship of the true 
God was a less evil than sincere idolatry. The inquisition was 
charged with the superintendence of the souls of these nominal Chris- 
tians, and the relapse from that faith which they never embraced was 
punished according to the mercy of that irresponsible tribunal. The 
dread and indignation produced by these measures led to a revolt, 
which was quelled, however, under the guidance of the Archbishop. 

The same desire of making Christians any how appears in the 
measures adopted on this occasion. The inhabitants of the quarter in 
which the tumult broke out were declared guilty of high treason, and 
offered their choice of death or conversion. They embraced the latter; 
and the other Granadans, to the number of 1 50,000, followed their 
example. But these severities drove the most resolute spirits to that 
last insurrection, related with so much interest in Washington Irving's 
' Chronicles of Granada ;' which terminated in the expatriation of the 
remnant who abided in their national creed. But however unapostolie 
the Archbishop's mode of conversion may have been, his zeal and ability 
in instructing and rendering truly Christian those who submitted to 
the outward forms of the religion is said to have been admirable. 

His conduct towards the unhappy natives of the West Indies was 
less exceptionable. He did his utmost not only for tlieir conversioni 
but to protect them from the cruel exactions of the Spanish settlers. 

The excellent Isabella of Castile died November 26, 1504. Ac* 
cording to the tenor of his beloved mistress's will, Ximenes steadily 
maintained the claim of Ferdinand, her husband, to the regency of the 
kingdom during the minority of Charles Y. After the death of the 
Archduke Philip, September 25, 1506, he renewed his exertions to 
determine the Castilians in favour of Ferdinand's claim to the regency, 
in preference to the Emperor Maximilian, Charles V.'s paternal 
grandfather ; being satisfied that, notwithstanding the ancient jealousy 
between Castile and Arragon, the former would be better governed 
by a prince intimately acquainted with its circumstances and interests 
than by a stranger. Ferdinand, who was then engaged at Naples, 
owed his success in this matter to Ximenes ; and showed his gra^ 
titude by procuring for him the rank of Cardinal, with the title of 
Cardinal of Spain, together with the office of Grand Inquisitor. 

In his zeal for spreading the true faith, Ximenes had conceived a 
scheme for the conquest of the Holy Land, and indeed had nearly 
succeeded in effecting a league for that purpose between Ferdinand, 
Manuel of Portugal, and Henry VII. of England. But this hope 
being defeated, he was still anxious to employ the power of Spain 
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against Mahometanisin, and need his best endeavours to persuade; 
Ferdinand to invade the coast of Barbary. The king's parsimony was 
not to be overcome, until Ximenes offered a loan sufficient to equip 
the proposed armament, and defray its expenses for two months ; and 
the capture of the town of Marsarquiver, in the autumn of 1505, was 
the immediate result. Here the Spanish arms remained stationary till 
1509} when the Cardinal obtained permission to attempt the siege of 
Oran at his own expense^ on the sole condition, that if he succeeded, ^ 
either the patrimony of the church expended in this secular under- 
taking was to be repaid, or the domain conquered was to be annexed 
to the see of Toledo. He assumed himself the supreme direction of 
the expedition, entrusting the command of the army to Peter Navarre^ 
an able, turbulent, and ambitious soldier. Everything was unfavour- 
able to the Cardinal. The king was jealous of *Tiim ; Navarre impa- 
tient of the subjection of the sword to the crozier; and other officers, - 
corrupt or hostile, and encouraged by the example of their superiors, 
stirred the soldiers to mutiny. But the decision of Ximenes compelled 
obedience, and the wisdom of his measures ensured success ; so that 
the surrender of Oran was the almost immediate result of his descent 
upon Africa. He would willingly have remained there to pursue his' 
successes. But finding the disobedience of his lieutenant to be secretly 
encouraged by Ferdinand, he determined to return while he could do 
so with honour, leaving Navarre in the command of the troops. For 
himself or his see he reserved no part of the spoil. That which was 
not be3towed upon the soldiers, or consumed in the service, he set 
apart for the crown. Yet a fresh disagreement arose when the Car-, 
dinal, according to the compact, demanded payment of the advances 
made by the see ; and when Ferdinand at last was compelled to 
acquiesce, it was in the most ungracious and unbecoming manner. 

Ferdinand died January 23, 1516. On his death-bed he appointed 
Ximenes: Regent of Castile during the minority of Charles V., with 
expressions indicative of no personal regard, but bearing strong 
testimony to his unbending justice, disinterestedness, and zeal for the 
public welfare. The Cardinal's conduct in this exalted station was 
consistent with the tenor of his past life; he was a just ruler, but his 
authority was feared and respected rather than loved. If he had one 
passion unmortified, it was ambition : he ruled with a single eye to 
his young sovereign's interests ; but he evaded that sovereign's attempts 
to circumscribe his powers with as much success as he bore down 
the opposition of those turbulent noble&, who hoped, in the weakness 
of a minority, to find a fit opportunity for prosecuting their own: 
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aggrandizement, and committing with impunity acts of illegal violence. 
For when Charles V. sent some of his confidential Flemish ministers 
to be associates in the commission of regency, the Cardinal received 
them with respect, and granted them the external distinctions of office ; 
for the rest they were mere puppets in his hands. Of his internal 
policy, the chief scope was to elevate the regid power, and to depress 
that of the nobles, even by throwing a greater weight into the hands 
of the unprivileged classes : the same policy as had been pursued by 
the wisest princes of the age, Ferdinand and Isabella, Henry VII. of 
England, and Louis XI. of France. The crown had been reduced 
to great poverty by lavish grants, extorted, in disturbed times, by the 
necessity of conciliating powerful noblemen, rather than granted by 
free-will, or out of real gratitude for services; and it was one of 
Ximenes' first objects to remedy this evil, even by means which 
showed none of that regard to vested interests, which belongs to times 
in which the course of law is regular and supreme, and consequently 
the rights of property are rigidly respected. Such pensions as had 
been granted in Ferdinand's reign he cut off at once, on the plea 
that the grantor could only have bestowed them for his olvn life. 
The crown lands alienated during the same period were resumed: 
even the Cardinal's boldness did not venture to carry the inquiry 
farther back, from the apprehension of driving the whole body of the 
nobility into revolt. 

These changes, and other important measures, were not carried into 
effect without great discontent and considerable open resistance. But 
the Cardinal was strong, in the resources of his own powerful mind, in 
the general reverence of the people for the sanctity of his character, in 
his exalted rank as head of the Spanish church, and in the immense 
revenues of his see, which gave him a command of money not enjoyed 
by the crown, and enabled him to keep in his own pay a considerable 
body of troops. With these he maintained order, and repressed 
feuds, which the barons, trusting to the common weakness of a 
regency, hastened to decide by the sword; and set at defiance the 
enmity of the nobility at a later period, when more decided encroach- 
ments on the privileges of the order had produced a general spirit of 
discontent. On one occasion a deputation of the chief grandees of 
Castile required to be informed, under what title he presumed 
to exercise such high authority. The Cardinal showed the will of 
Ferdinand, and its confirmation by. Charles V., and finding them 
still unsatisfied, led them to a window, from which he pointed out a 
strong military force under arms. " These," he said, " are the powers 
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which I have received from the king. With these I govern Castile ; 
and with these I will govern it, until the king, your master and mine^ 
takes possession of his kingdom." 

One of his schemes for strengthening the crown was the erection 
of a species of militia, composed of burghers of cities ; but that class 
was not sufficiently advanced in knowledge to appreciate the immense 
accession of importance which would accrue from this measure, which 
they regarded solely as a burden. It was therefore unpopular among 
them, as well as unpalatable to the barons ; and was entirely dropped 
soon after the regent's death. 

His foreign policy was nearly confined to the conduct of two wars : 
the one to maintain Navarre, which had been usurped by Ferdinand, 
against the legitimate monarch John d'Albret ; the other, an expedition 
against the pirate Barbarossa, King of Algiers, who inflicted a signal 
and entire discomfiture on the invading army. 

In the administration of the kingdom Ximenes displayed the same 
inflexible love of justice, and the same economy, integrity, and order> 
as in the management of his own diocese of Toledo ; and he brought 
the finances into so flourishing a state, that after discharging the 
crown debts, and placing the military establishment in a more than 
commonly efficient state, he was enabled to remit large sums of money 
to the young king in Flanders. And he had something of a title to 
Charles's more immediate and personal gratitude, for having used with 
success his own overpowering influence to obtain the recognition of 
that prince as king of Castile during the lifetime of his insane mother, 
against the usage of the realm, although he had remonstrated with 
earnestness against pressing the indecorous and unfilial claim. All 
these services however were thrown into the shade by one thing. 
Ximenes hated the Flemish ministers whom Charles sent into Spain, 
and who disgraced their high station, and corrupted the country by 
open and abandoned venality. He never ceased to remonstrate against 
these abuses, and to importune Charles to visit his Spanish dominions ; 
and the Flemish favourites saw that their own ruin was certain if the 
regent once gained an ascendance over the king's mind. They re- 
tarded therefore the departure of the latter as much as possible, and 
succeeded in prejudicing him against his most sincere and judicious 
friend and servant. Convinced at last of the necessity for his pre- 
sence, Charles set out for Spain, and landed in the province of Asturias, 
September 13, 1517. The Cardinal hastened towards the coast to 
meet him, but was stopped at Bos Equillos by a severe illness, which, 
as was very usual in past times, was imputed to poison. He wrote to 
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the Icing, entreating him to dismiss the train of foreigners by whom 
he was attended, and earnestly soliciting a personal interview, which, 
from the pressure of illness, he was unable himself to seek. This 
favour was not granted, and he was vexed and harassed by a series of 
petty slights. At the point of death he received a letter of dismissal 
couched in civil but cold terms, permitting him to return to his dio- 
cese, and repose from his labours. Whether the Cardinal retained his 
faculties so as to be aware of this final mark of ingratitude is doubtful ; 
but his end was assuredly hastened by mortification at the evil return 
made for his faithful service. He died a few hours after receiving the 
dismissal in question, November 8, 1517. 

Though austere in temper, Ximenes was not cruel, and in civil 
matters had great reluctance to the shedding of blood. Yet in eleven 
years, as Grand Inquisitor, he burnt at the stake 2500 persons, for the 
glory of God and the good of the sufferer's souls. Such miserable self- 
delusion in so great and good a man ought to teach humility, as well 
as to inspire abhorrence. 

Our sketch has necessarily been personal rather than historical : a 
fuller account of the public life of Ximenes will be found in Robertson's 
'Charles V.,' as well as in the biographies of Flechier, MarsoUier, and 
others. Barrett's * Life of Ximenes' appears to be a compressed 
translation from the Life by Flechier. We conclude with the short 
and comprehensive praise of Leibnitz, who said, that '* If great men 
could be bought, Spain would have cheaply purchased such a nunister 
by the sacrifice of one of her kingdoms." 
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Joseph Addison, the second of the six children of Dr. Xiauncelot 
Addison and Jane Gulstone, was born May 1, 1672, at Milston in 
Wiltshire. The feebleness of his inliancy seems to have impaired his 
spirit as a boy ; for, in the General Dictionary, Dr. Birch relates, that 
when at school in the country, he was so afraid of punishment as to 
have absconded, lodging in a hollow tree in the fields, till a hue and 
cry restored him to his parents. At the Charter-House was formed 
. that friendship between him and Sir Richard Steele, which led to 
their close alliance in a new kind of literary undertaking. Addison 
could not but feel his own superiority ; and Spence intimates, that the 
one was too fond of displaying, and the other too servile in acknow- 
ledging it. Steele occasionally availed himself not only of his friend's 
pen, but of his purse. Johnson has given currency to the story, that 
Addison enforced the repayment of 100/. by an execution, and tlie fact 
is said to have been related by Steele liimself, with tears in his eyes. 
Hooke, the Roman historian, professed to have received it from Pope. 
The biographer sarcastically remarks, that the borrower probably had 
not much purpose of repayment ; but the lender, who " seems to have 
had other notions of 100/., grew impatient of delay." Now no date 
is assigned to this anecdote; and Addison's finances were so low 
during the greater part of his life, that he might have suffered greatly 
by the disappointment ; nor does it detract from the character of a 
man in narrow circumstances, tliat he entertains serious notions 
of 100/: 

In 1687 Addison was entered at Queen's College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A., February 14, 1693. One of his early 
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poetical attempts was * An Account of the greatest English Poets, 
inscribed to H. S. ;* initials which have been currently assigned to 
Dr. Henry Sacheverell, who is indebted, for no enviable place in 
history, to his trial and its consequences. But a college friend of Addi- 
son has left it on record, that the initials were the property of a gentle- 
man bearing the saine name, who died young, after having shown some 
promise in writing a history of the Isle of Man, and who bequeathed 
his papers to Addison, containing, among other things, the plan of a 
tragedy on the death of Socrates, which the legatee had some thoughts 
of working up himself. In this poem the writer tells his friend that 
Spenser can no longer charm an understanding age. Now the judg- 
ment of the present age disclaims this confident decision ; nor would it 
be worth recording, but for Speuce's assertion, that the critic had 
never read the * Faery Queene,' when he drew its character. In after 
life he spoke of his own poem as a " poor thing ;" but his general 
level as a versifier was not high. The * Campaign' is his masterpiece 
in rhyme. 

He was indebted to Gongreve for his introduction to Montague, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Johnson says, that " he was then 
learning the trade of a courtier, and subjoined Montague as a poetical 
name to those of Cowley and of Dryden." In 1695 he wrote a poem 
to King William, with an introduction addressed to Lord Somers, 
who is said by Tickell to have sent a message to the author to desire 
his acquaintance. 

In 1699, he obtained an annual pension of 300/. to enable him to 
travel. He passed the first year in preparation at Blois, and then 
departed for Italy. That he was duly qualified to appreciate the 
attractions of ** classic ground," — his own phrase, sneered at for afiec- 
tation by contemporary critics, but since sanctioned by general adoption, 
— appears by his * Travels,* and by the letter from Italy to Lord Hali- 
fax. His * Dialogues on Medals were composed at this time. On 
the death of King William, in March, 1702, he became distressed for 
money by the stoppage of his pension. This compelled him to become 
tutor to a travelling squire. The engagement seems to have been 
for one year only, for he was at Rotterdam in June, 1703. In the 
'Gentleman's Magazine' for November^ 1835, maybe found three 
very curious, because characteristic, letters, from the Duke of Somer- 
set, sur named by his contemporaries the Proud, to old Jacob Tonson, 
forwarding a proposal to Addison to undertake the office of tutor to 
his son, then going abroad. We transcribe a passage from the second 
letter, as a sample of the proud Duke's liberality. " I desire he may 
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be more on the account of a companion in my son's travels, than as a 
governor, and as such shall account him ; my meaning is that neither 
lodging, travelling, nor diet, shall cost him sixpence, and over and 
above that, my son shall present him at the year's end with a hundred 
guineas, as long as he is pleased to continue iu that service to my son, 
by taking great care of him^ by his personal attendance and advice, 
in what he finds necessary during hia time of travelling." It appears 
from the Duke's quotation of the answer, in the third letter to Tonson, 
that Addison had " other notions " of this offer than the proposer 
entertained. *' I will set down his own words, which are these : — ' As 
for the recompense that is proposed to me, I must confess I can by no 
means see my account in it,' &c." A hundred guineas and mainte^ 
nance was, even in those days, a mean appointment from a Duke to a 
gentleman. 

Addison returned to England at the latter end of 1703. In 1704, 
at the request of Lord Godolphin, to whom he was introduced by the 
Earl of Halifax, he undertook to celebrate the victory of Blenheim, 
and composed the first portion of his poem called the ' Campaign.' 
This proved liis introduction into office. After filling some inferior 
appointments, he became, in 1706, Under-Secretary of State. About 
the aame time, he wrote the comic opera of ' Rosamond,' which was 
neglected by the public, has been overpraised by Johnson, and is now 
deservedly forgotten. 

Thomas Earl of Whailon was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire* 
land, December 4, 1708, and proceeded to his destination April 10, 
1709, accompanied by Addison as his Secretary. Addison therefore 
left London two days before the commencement of the * Tatler,' the 
first number of which came out April 12 ; and his own first contribu- 
tion appeared May 26. His last was No. 267, and the work ended 
with No. 271, January 2, 1710-11. In No. 93 is an article on 
a • Letter from Switzerland, with Remarks on Travelling,' and a sly 
hint that * Fools ought not to be exported,' in Addison's happiest style 
of playful satire. The praise of original design clearly belongs to the 
projector of the ' Tatler.' Tickell however was justified in saying, 
that Addison's aid *' did not a little contribute to advance its reputa- 
tion ;" and Steele candidly allows, that his coadjutor not only assisted 
but improved his original scheme. In his dedication of the comedy 
of the ' Drummer,' he says, '* It was advanced indeed, for it was raised 
to a greater thing than I intended it ; for the elegance, purity, and 
correctness, which appeared in his writings, were not so much to my 
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purpose, as in any intelligible manner I could, to rally all those singu- 
larities of human life, through the different professions and characters 
in it, which obstruct any thing that was truly good and great." 

The first No. of the 'Spectator* appeared March 1, 1710-11, and 
the paper was discontinued December 6, 1712 ; No. 555 concluded the 
seventh volume, as first collected by the publishers. The work was 
resumed June 18, 1714, with No. 556, and the eighth volume closed 
with No. 635. Of the first forty-five papers of the revived * Spectator,* 
Addison wrote twenty-three ; more than half : he did not contribute to 
the last thirty-five. Notwithstanding the avowed purpose of exclusively 
treating general topics, Steele's Whiggism once burst its bounds, by re- 
printing in the ' Spectator* a preface of Dr. Fleetwood to some sermons, 
for the purpose of attracting the Queen's notice to it. Had the Number 
been published at the usual hour, the household might have devised 
means for its suppression, with some plausible excuse for its absence 
from the royal breakfast table ; but the non-issue until twelve o'clock, 
the time fixed for that meal, left no opening for cabal, and her Majesty's 
subjects were, for her sake, deprived of their morning's speculation till 
that hour. In No. 10 Addison states the daily sale at three thousand : 
Johnson makes it sixteen hundred and eighty ; apparently far below 
the real number. The latter number is given on calculation from the 
product of the tax; the assertion of the publisher was Addison's 
authority ; and he might, in the commencement of the work, have 
indulged in the puff oblique. No. 14, composed of Letters from the 
Lion — from an Under-Sexton — on the Masquerade — and Puppet 
Show, is selected by the annotators, as " meriting the attention of 
such as pretend to distinguish with wonderful facility between Addi- 
son's and Steele's papers." It is wholly Steele's. The ' Guardian* 
was published in the interval, between the 'Spectator's' being laid 
down and taken up again. The first Number came out March 12, 
1713; the last, October 1, 1713. Inattention to marks has sometimes 
subjected Addison to undeserved censure. Dr. Blair vindicates Tasso's 
description of Sylvia against the ' Guardian ;' but by a double inad- 
vertence, he quotes No. 38 for a passagie contained in 28, and ascribes 
to Addison what was written by Steele. The ' Whig Examiner,' and 
the ' Freeholder,' both exclusively Addison's, have been enabled by 
their wit to survive the usual fate of party- writings. The former is so 
much more pungent than usual with the author, and excited so much 
alarm and jealousy in Swift, that he triumphantly remarks, *' it is now 
down among the dead men ;" part of the burthen of a popular Tory 
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66ng. The hamour of the latter, Steele thought too gentle for such 
blustering times ; and is reported to have said, that the ministry made 
use of a lute, when they should have called for a tioimpet. 

On the demise of the other papers, Hughes formed a project of a 
society of learned men of various characters, who were to meet and 
carry on a conversation on all subjects, empowering their secretary to 
draw up any of their discourses, or publish any of their writings, under 
the title of Register. Addison, in answer, applauds the specimen, 
and approves the title; but adds, " To tell you truly, I have been so 
taken up with thoughts of that nature, for these two or three years 
last past, that I must now take some time pour me delassevy and lay 
in fuel for a future work. I am in a thousand troubles for poor 
Dick, and wish that his zeal for the public may not be ruinous to 
himself; but he has sent me word, that he is determined to go on, 
and that any advice I can give him, in this particular, will have no 
weight with him." 

Tickell says respecting Cato, '* He took up a design of writing a 
play upon this subject, when he was very young at the university, and 
even attempted something in it there, though not a line as it now stands. 
The work was performed by him in his travels, and retouched in 
England, without any formal design of bringing it on the stage, till 
his friends of the first quality and distinction prevailed with him to 
put the last finishing to it, at a time when they thought the doctrine 
of liberty very seasonable." Gibber says, that in 1704 he had the 
pleasure of reading the first four acts privately with Steele, who told him 
they were written in Italy. Oldmixon in his * Art of Criticism,' 1728, 
talks about Addison's reluctance fo resume the work, and his request 
to Hughes to write the fifth act. According to Pope, the first packed 
audience was made to support the ' Distressed Mother ; ' the scheme 
was tried again for Cato with triumphant efiect. The love-scenes 
are the weakest in the play, and are by some supposed to have been 
foisted on the original plan, to humour the false taste of the modern 
stage. When the tragedy was shown to Pope, he advised the author 
to print it, without committing it to the theatre, as thinking it better 
suited to the closet than representation. 

When Lord Sunderland was sent as lord lieutenant to Ireland in 
1714, Addison was appointed his secretary. This, as well as another 
step in his promotion^ has been omitted by Johnson. In 1715 he was 
made a lord of trade. In 1716 he niarried the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, to whom he had long paid his addresses. Johnson plea- 
santly suggests, that his behaviour might be not very unlike that of 
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Sir Roger to his disdainful widow, and supposes that the lady might 
amuse herself by playing with his passion. Spence dates his first 
acquaintance with her from his appointment as tutor to the young 
earl ; but as neither the time of that appointment is known, nor the 
footing on which he stood with the family, the first steps in this affair 
are left in obscurity. The result is better known. Mr. Tyers, in an 
unpublished essay on ' Addison's Life and Writings/ says, '' Holland 
House is a large mansion, but could not contain Mr. Addison, the 
Countess of Warwick, and one guest, peace.'' He became possessed 
of this house by his marriage, and died in it. His last and great pro^ 
motion was to the dignity of Secretaiy of State in 1717 ; but he was 
unfit for it, and gained no new laurels by it. He carried so much of 
the author into the office of the statesman, that he could not issue an 
order of mere routine without losing his time in hunting after unne* 
cessary niceties of language. During his last illness he sent for Gray, 
and with a confession of having injured him, promised him a recom-* 
pense if he recovered. He did not specify the nature of the injury ; 
nor could Gay, either then or subsequently, guess at his meaning. 
Dr. Young furnished the received account of his interview with 
Lord Warwick on his death-bed ; but there appears to be no ground 
for Johnson's imputation on the young man's morals or principles, 
or for supposing that it was a last effort on Addison's part to re- 
claim him. Young mentions his lordship as a youth finely accom-^ 
plished, without a hint of looseness either in opinions or conduct. 
Addison died June 17, 1719 : his only child, a daughter, died at 
Bilton, in Warwickshire, at an advanced age, in 1797. Not many 
days before his death he commissioned Mr. Tickell to collect his 
writings ; a gentleman of whom Swift said that Addison was a whig, 
but Tickell, tehigissimtu. 

To ascertain the claim of short periodical papers to originality of 
design, we must look to the state of newspapers at an earlier date. 
As vehicles of information they are often mentioned in plays in the 
time of James and Charles the First. Carew, in his 'Survey of 
Cornwall,' first published in 1602, quotes ^ Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus.' 
Till the beginning of the eighteenth century, the periodical press had 
been exclusively poUtical ; no class of writers but divines and theo- 
retical reasoners had administered to the moral wants of society : cer- 
tain gentlemen, therefore, of liberal education, and men of the world, 
combined to furnish practical instruction in an amusing form, by fic« 
tions running parallel with the political newspaper. Addison an- 
nounces the design '' to bring philosophy out of closets and librariesi 
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schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables 
and in coffee-houses." In the character of his fictitious friend the 
clergyman, he speaks of *' the great use this paper might be of to the 
public, by reprehending those vices which are too trivial for the chas- 
tisement of the law, atid too fantastical for the cognizance of the 
pulpit." Another object was to allay party-violence by promoting 
literary taste ; in Steele's figurative language, to substitute the lute 
for the trumpet. On this subject Addison says, '' I am amazed that 
the press should be only made use of in this way by news-writers, and 
the zealots of parties ; as if it were not more advantageous to mankind 
to be instructed in wisdom and virtue than in politics, and to be made 
good fathers, husbands, and sons, than counsellors and statesmen." 

Dr. Beattie, who published an edition of Addison's works in 1790, 
with a Life prefixed, says that he was once informed, but had forgotten 
on what authority, that Addison had collected three manuscript volumes 
of materials. He might have found this in Tickell's Life. " It would 
have been impossible for Mr. Addison, who made little or no use of 
letters sent in by the numerous correspondents of the Spectator, to 
have executed his large share of this task in so exquisite a manner, 
if he had not ingrafted into it many pieces that had lain by him in 
little hints and minutes, which he from time to time collected, and 
ranged in order, and moulded into the form in which they now appear. 
Such are the essays upon wit, the pleasures of the imagination, the 
critique upon Milton, and some others." 

. The original delineation of Sir Roger de Coverley, for the manage- 
ment and keeping of which character Addison has been highly extolled, 
must unquestionably be ascribed to Steele. He drew the outlines ; 
Addison principally worked up the portrait. Johnson not only takes 
a false view of the character, but in contradiction to every judgment 
but his own, represents the author as sinking under the weight of it. 
*'The irregularities in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so much the 
effects of a mind deviating from the beaten track of life, by the pres- 
sure of some overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusticity, and that neg- 
ligence which solitary grandeur naturally generates. The variable 
weather of the mind, the flying vapours of incipient madness, which 
from time to time cloud reason, without eclipsing it, it requires so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been deterred from prose- 
cuting his own design." This seems to be a mistake from beginning to 
end. Addison had no more design to impute incipient madness to Sir 
Roger, than to his contrast, Sir Andrew Freeport. Habitual rusticity 
Ls not the prevailing feature in a man who visited the metropolis every 

Vol. VI. y 
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season : a main beauty of the picture is, that Sir Roger is always 
a gentleman, although an odd one. Hear Lord Orford on the sub- 
ject. " Natural humour was the primary talent of Addison. His 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley, though inferior, is only inferior 
to Shakspeare's FalstaflF." But however prejudiced or mistaken 
Johnson might be in this particular instance, when he deals in gene- 
ralities, he traces the peculiar merits of Addison's manner with the 
touch of a master. *' He copies with so much fidelity, that he can 
be hardly said to invent ; yet his e^chibitions have an air so much 
original, that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination.'' 

An attempt has been made to compare the humour of Addison with 
that of Moliere, of whom Lord Chesterfield said that no man ever had 
so much. But a parallel between an essayist and a dramatic writer 
will not run straight ; the construction of the drama gives so much 
greater latitude to the display of humour, and allows of so much 
nearer an approach to extravagance, that there can be no drawn game 
between them, and the essayist will almost always be the loser. 

As a critic^ Addison's merit is impartially and ably set forth in 
the notes to his Life in Dr. Kippis's edition of the ' Biographia Bri- 
tannica.' On that subject Johnson is just and liberal. *' Addison is 
now despised by some who perhaps would never have seen his defects, 
but by the lights which he afforded them/' By some of these arro- 
gant despisers he has been blamed for deciding by taste rather than 
by principles. To this Dr. Warton, who thought him superior to 
Dryden as a critic, briefly answers, taste must decide. Addison's 
style has been universally admired and thought a model. Lord 
Orford says of Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, and Dr. Middleton, 
** Such authors fix a standard by their writings." Johnson says he did 
not wish to be energetic ; Dr. Warton affirms that he is so, and that 
often. Steele describes his habits of composition. " This was par- 
ticular in this writer, that, when he had taken his resolution, or made 
his plan for what he designed to write, he would walk about a room, 
and dictate it into language with as much freedom and ease as any 
one could write it down, and attend to the coherence and grammar of 
what he dictated." Pope says that he wrote with fluency ; but if he 
bad time to correct, did it slowly and cautiously ; but that many of 
the ' Spectators ' were written rapidly, and sent to the press in the 
instant ; and he doubts whether much leisure for revisal would have 
led to improvement. " He would alter any thing to please his friends, 
before publication, but would not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and 
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I believe not one word in Cato, to which I made an objection, was 
suffered to stand." The last line of Cato was Pope's ; a substitute 
for the original. 

We have neither room nor willingness to enter on the jealousy 
between these two eminent persons. Bowles vindicates Addison's 
conduct, and relates the following fact to the credit of his disposition : 
— " Though attacked by Dennis as a critic, he never mentioned his 
name with asperity, and refused to give the least countenance to a 
pamphlet which Pope had written upon the occasion of Dennis's 
stricture on Cato." The piece here alluded to is the * Narrative of 
the Madness of John Dennis.' Pope strangely imputed Addison's 
pious compositions to the selfish motive of an intention to take orders 
and obtain a bishopric on quitting administration. Johnson cites 
this as the only proof that Pope retained some malignity from their 
ancient rivalship : with this opinion we cannot quite agree. 

Addison's defect of animal spirits condemned him to silence in 
general company ; but his conversation, when set afloat by wine and 
the presence of confidential friends, was brilliant and delightful. Steele 
represents him as '* having all the wit and nature of Terence and 
Catullus, heightened with humour more exquisite than any other man 
ever possessed." This high flight is borne out by Pope's less suspicious 
testimony. '' Addison's conversation had something in it more charm- 
ing than I have found in any other man." Tonson and Spence repre- 
sent him as demanding to be the first name in modern wit; and 
with Steele as his echo, depreciating Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve 
defended against them. We close our account with the following 
summary of his character from Hutchinson's ' History of Cumberland : 
— '* Addison was modest and mild, a scholar, a gentleman, a poet, and 
a Christian." 
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The name, of Bramaiite derives a marked distinction from its 
intimate connexion witli tlie history of the famous church of St. Peter 
at Rome, and is further interesting in its association ivith'the names 
of Michael Angelo, of Raphael, and of the pontiff Julius II. 
Bramante is justly noted am<N)g the cinqueeento architects, as a 
powerful co-operator in the great work of restoring, under certain 
modifications, the style of ancient Rome. The leader of this reform- 
ation is universally acknowledged to have been Brunelleschi ; while 
Falludio is honoured as having effected its final and permanent esta- 
blishment. Brunelleschi had evinced his daring and his taste in pro- 
jecting the vast dome of Florence cathedral, the character of which, 
however, exhibited only a slight advance towards the regular archi- 
tecture of antiquity ; and it- remained for a successor to emulate at 
once the majestic elevation of the Florentine cupola, and the more 
classic beauty of the Roman Pantheon, 

Brunelleschi died in 1444, a circumstance which we mention 
as giving additional interest to the fact, that, in 1444, Bramante was 
born. The family of the latter, his birth-place, and even his name, 
are matters of some obscurity ; but there is reason to believe that his 
parentage was humble, and that he was born in the territory of Ur- 
bino. Whether at Urbino the capital of the Duchy, or at Castel 
Durante, at Ferniignano, or at Monte Asdrubale, there are no means 
of deciding, unless we admit as evidence in favour of the latter place 
an existing inedat in the Museo Mazzachelliano, whereon are inscribed 
the words " Bramantes Asdruvaldinus." He is variously called Bra- 
mante Lazzari, Lazzaro Bramante, and is spoken of as "Donato di 
Urbino, cugnominato Bramante." 

He seems to have evinced, at an early age, a general feeling for 
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poetry and art ; and is said to have first studied painting assisted by 
the works of Fra. Bartolomeo Corradini. During a sojourn at Milan 
he obtained the friendship of the poet Gaspero Visconti, and in the 
capacity of a sonnetteer and improvisatore exhibited an unusual 
facility of composition. Of his abilities as a painter in distemper and 
fresco^ examples are to be seen in that city, and at other places in the 
Milanese territory. On his subsequent removal to Rome^ he was 
employed to execute some paintings (which no longer exist) in the 
church of S. Giovanni Laterano. 

Architecture, however, soon claimed Bramante as more particularly 
her own, and he manifested a zealous ardour in the study of classic 
examples. It does not appear that he published any volumes on the 
subject, but we are credibly informed that he industriously measured 
the ancient remains of Rome, and of Adrian's villa at Tivoli. 

The Cardinal Carafia was among the first to form an estimate of his 
merits, and commissioned him to rebuild the cloisters of the Monas- 
tery della Pace at Rome. He also superintended the execution of the 
Trastevere Fountain for Pope Alexander VI., and erected great part 
of the palace della Cancellaria. The church of S. Liorenzo in 
Damaso, and the circular chapel in the cloister of S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio (where St. Peter is said to have been crucified) are also of 
Bramante's architecture ; nor should we omit to mention him as the 
designer of the palace in the Piazza di Scossacavalli, which for some 
time belonged to the English crown, and was presented by Henry 
VIII. to the Campeggi. Bramante's designs for other palaces and 
churches were numerous. Several buildings in Milan are attributed 
to him, as well as an imperial palace for the Duke of Urbino (never 
finished), and the church dell* Incoronata at Liodi. 

The established fame of Bramante now recommended him to Pope 
Julius II., who had formed the idea of uniting the old Vatican palace 
with the Belvedere by means of a magnificent court, an engraving of 
which, as it was first executed by Bramante, is to be seen in the public 
library erected by the Corsini princes. The division of the court by 
the Vatican library, subsequently erected by Sixtus V., and other 
additions and alterations, have utterly destroyed the effect of Bra- 
mante's design, though the principal architectural features still 
remain. Among these, in a lofty central pile of building, is a vast 
semicircular headed niche, the archivolt of which springs from the 
cornices of two lofty wing compartments, appearing, it must be con- 
fessed, more like the section of an interior, than an external elevation. 
It is as if the opposite walls in the length of a cathedral choir were taken 
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away, the grand altar recess being alone suffered to remain ; and it may 
be regarded as a very curious instance of a passion for the spherical 
vault, which thus prompted Bramante to turn it, as it were, inside out ; 
and to take from the cellae of the temples of Peace, and of Venus 
and Rome, the idea of the garden alcove. 

Bramante was now high in favour with Julius II. ; and, having 
invented an ingenious machine for stamping the leaden seals attached 
to the papal bulls, was rewarded with the office '' de/ Piambo'* He 
attended the Pope to Bologna, when that city was united to the states 
pontifical in 1504, and served his Holiness in the capacity of military 
engineer. 

Our account of Bramante now resolves itself into the history of St* 
Peter's church, the antecedent progress of which may be thus briefly 
stated : — 

St. Peter being buried within the site of Nero's Circus, Constantine 
erected (a. d. 324) a magnificent church over the apostle's remains* 
During the lapse of eleven centuries, it fell into decay^ and in 
the pontificate of Nicholas Y. (1450) a new building was com- 
menced from designs by Alberti. On the death of Nicholas, the 
works were discontinued till Paul II. caused them again to proceed : 
but it must be understood that the structure then in course of erection 
was in a great measure mixed up with Gonstantine's church, many 
remaining parts of ivhich were to be incorporated in the new building* 

The ascent of Julius II. to the papal throne was at that period* 
when the revived taste for classical architecture suddenly pervaded 
Italy, and left him assured of general support in his boldly formed 
resolution of demolishing the old building with all its subse- 
quent amendments, and of erecting an entirely new structure, that 
should stand paramount in the modern world for vastness and splen- 
dour. It has been said, that the idea of the new church originated in 
a suggestion by San Gallo, that the gorgeous sepulchral monument 
which Julius, in honour of himself, had commissioned Michael Angelo 
to execute, should be placed in a church of corresponding grandeur, 
purposely built to receive it. Be this as it may, the new St. Peter's 
was resolved on : designs were sent in by various architects, and 
several were submitted by Bramante, who proved, as might be ex- 
pected, the successful ^competitor. His ideas were as colossal as the 
ambition of his patron : — " I will raise," said the architect, ^* the Pan- 
theon on the Temple of Peace ! " 

Bramante's plan was a Latin cross. The area of intersection was 
to be surrounded with massive piers, having columnis between as in 
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the Pantheon ; and the noble dome of the latter edifice, in the august 
novelty of its exalted position, was to be freely imitated. A medal 
struck in honour of Bramante shows the facade of his design, having 
two campaniles, or towers, flanking a central compartment. In exa- 
mining the practicability of his plans, he failed not to inspect the quar« 
ries of Tivoli, and was confirmed by the discovery that they would 
yield him blocks of nine feet in diameter. Into the pecuniary means 
of I construction he did not however so closely examine. The contri- 
butions of a world would have been necessary to the full realization of 
his plans, which were considerably reduced by succeeding architects. 

The first stone of the new edifice was laid on the 18th of April, 
1506 ; and the works proceeded with a rapidity more pleasing 
perliaps to the impatient spirit of Julius, than beneficial to the sta- 
bility of so vast an edifice. Either to this haste on the part of the 
pontiff*, or to a want of constructive care on his own part, must be 
attributed the failures which occurred to several of Bramante's build- 
ings ; and it is said, that, in the fear of Michael Angelo's superior 
scrutiny, he industriously sought to compass the removal of that great 
artist from Rome. 

His jealousy had been excited by the high admiration with which 
Julius regarded Michael Angelo's talent ; and he strove to arrest the 
progress of the intended monument, by stimulating in the pope a super- 
stitious dread of constructing his own tomb. He was, perhaps, not 
more envious of Michael Angelo as a rival, than of the ai*t of sculpture as 
compared with his own ; and it may have been with the view of divert- 
ing the pope's mind from the engrossing subject of the tomb, that he 
suggested that Michael Angelo should be employed in painting the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel. Julius, adopting the suggestion, ordered 
Bramante to construct a scaffold for the painter's purpose ; but it was 
no sooner done than Michael Angelo rejected it as totally unfit, and 
invented one himself. If the opposition of these celebrated men had 
been hitherto restrained within bounds, it now assumed a more de- 
cided character of hostility. Half the painting of the chapel being 
completed, Bramante was desirous that Raphael, then rising into emi- 
nence, should finish the half remaining ; expecting, no doubt, that the 
latter, being more exclusively a painter, would exhibit a superiority 
over one who had chiefly practised as a sculptor. At this, the indig- 
nation of Michael Angelo was naturally fired, and he arraigned at 
once, in the presence of the Pope, not only the architectural defects of 
Bramante's buildings, but likewise the moral faults of his character. 
At a former period, however, he had paid full tribute to his rival's 
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exalted taste, saying, io liis letter to a friend, " It cannot be denied 
that Bramante is superior in architecture to all others since the time of 
the ancients." 

Among the more pleasing passages of Bramante's life, is that which 
relates to his friendship for the inimitable Raphael, who was his fellow- 
countryman, and, as it is reported, his relation. Certain it is that 
Raphael was his pupil in arclutecture, and that he entertained an 
affectionate regard for his master, whose portrait he introduced into 
bis celebrated picture of the " School of Athens," where Bramante is 
represented as describing with his compasses a geometrical figure to 
several youtbs who surround him. 

Bramante died in 1514, one year after bis patron Julius II., and 
eiglit years after the commencement of the new St. Peter's. At this 
period the great arches over the central piers were turned, and the 
principal chapel opposite the entrance erected. Subsequent additions, 
however, to his portion of the building, and material deviations from 
his original design, have left us to regard the church in its complete 
state as deriving little else than its general idea from the genius of its 
first architect. His remains were deposited in it with great pomp, 
being attended by the Papal court, and the leading professors of art. 
He is described as lively and agreeable in manner, and, notwithstand- 
ing bis quarrels with Michael Angelo, of a liberal and generous 
dbposition. He seems rather to have been distinguished by a bold 
and fertile fancy, than by any great attainments in the mechanical 
department of his profession ; and to form a just estimate of his 
designs, they should be considered with reference to the progressive 
state of architectural taste, and cautiously adopted as examples for 
imitation. 

The best authorities to be consulted on this subject are Vasari, 
Tiraboscbi, Milizia, and Condivi. 
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Anne Louise Gerhaine Necker, the celebrated daughter o£ a 
celebrated father, was born at Paris, April 23, 1766. In her earliest 
years she manifested uncommon vivacity of perception and d«pth of 
feeling; and at the age of eleven, her sprightliness, her self-posseasioD, 
and the eager and intelligent interest which she took in all- the 
subjects of conversatitHi, rendered her the pet and the woadei- of the 
brilliant circle which frequented her father's house. Necker himself; 
though he delighted in promoting the developement of his daughter's 
talents, was a watchful critic of her faults : " I owe," she said, " to my 
father's penetration, the frankness of my disposition, and the simpli- 
city of my mind. He exposed every sort of affectation ; and, in hi^ 
company, I formed the habit of thinking that my heart lay opeo 
to view." She repaid his care and tenderness by a passionate and 
devoted affection, such as scarcely seems to belong to the relationship 
which existed between them. Throughout bis life, the desire to 
minister to his pleasure was her first object, and his death threw a 
permanent shade of melancholy over her spirit. 

Madlle. Necker paid the usual price of mental precocity, iu its de- 
biUtating effects upon her bodily constitution. At the age of fourteen, 
serious apprehensions were entertained for her life ; and she was sent 
to St. Ouen, in the neighbourhood of Paris, for the benefit of country 
air, with orders to abstain from every species of severe study. Thither 
her father repaired at every interval of leisure ; and being withdrawn 
from the strict line of behaviour prescribed by her mother, who, having 
done much herself by dint of study, thought that no accomplishments 
graces could be worth possessing wliich were not the fruit of study, 
she passed her time in the unrestrained enjoyment of M. Necker's 
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society, in the indulgence of her brilliant imagination, and the spon- 
taneous cultivation of her powerful mind. This course of life was 
more favourable to the developement of that poetical, ardent, and 
enthusiastic temper, which was the source of so much enjoyment, and 
so much distinction, than to the habits of self-control without which 
such a temper is almost too dangerous to be called a blessing. Her 
character at this period of life is thus described by her relation and 
biographer. Mad. Necker de Saussure : " We may figure to our- 
selves Mad. de Stael, in her early youth, entering with confidence 
upon a life, which to her promised nothing but happiness. Too bene- 
volent to expect hatred from others, too fond of talent in others to 
anticipate the envy of her own, she loved to exalt genius, enthusiasm, 
and inspiration, and was herself an example of their power. The love 
of glory, and of liberty, the inherent beauty of virtue, the pleasures of 
aflfection, each in turn afforded subjects for her eloquence. Not that 
she was always in the clouds : she never lost presence of mind, nor 
was she run away with by enthusiasm." In later life her good taste 
led her to abstain from this lofty vein of conversation, especially when 
it was forced upon her : '^ I tramp in the mire with wooden shoes, 
whenever they would force me to live always in the clouds." 

Endowed with such qualities, the effect which Madlle. Necker pro- 
duced upon her introduction to sodety was as brilliant as her friends 
could desire, though the effervescence of imagination and youthful 
spirits sometimes led her to commit breaches of etiquette, which might 
have been fatal to the success of a less accomplished debutant. At 
the age of twenty, in 1786, she married the Baron de Stael Holstein^ 
ambassador of Sweden at the court of France. He was much the 
elder, and the matter seems to have been arranged by her parents, 
with her acquiescence indeed, but without her heart being at all in- 
terested in the connexion. And we trace the effect of her riding pas- 
sion, love of her father, in the Baron de Stael's engagement not to 
take her to reside in Sweden, without her free consent. During a 
large portion of their married life they were separated from each other 
by the baron's absences from France ; but when age and sickness 
weighed him down, she hastened to comfort him, and his last hours 
(in 1802) were soothed by her presence and watchful care. By this 
marriage Mad. de Stael had four children, of whom only a son and 
a daughter survived her : the latter became the wife of the Due de 
Broglie ; the former inherited his father's title, and has won for him- 
self a creditable place in the literature of the age. 
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At the beginning of the revolution. Mad. de Stael watched the new 
prospects opening on her country with joyful anticipation : but she 
was shocked and disgusted by the ferocious excesses which ensued. 
Her love of liberty was too sincere to let her justify the policy, or join 
the party of the court, but, with an admirable courage, she used the 
powerful influence of her talents and her connexions to save as many 
as possible of the victims of that frenzied time. She arranged a plan 
for the escape of the royal family from the Tuileries ; and after the 
death of Louis XVI., she had the boldness (for so it must be called) 
to publish her * Defense de la Reine.' It needed all the author's tact 
and ingenuity, as well as eloquence, so to plead the queen's cause, 
as, on the one hand, not to compromise the dignity of her innocence, 
and, on the other, not to aggravate the rage of those who clamoured 
for her destruction. 

Having passed safely through the Reign of Terror, Mad. de Stael 
hailed the establishment of the Directory in 1795, as the commence- 
ment of a settled government. Through life she devoted a large por- 
tion of her attention to politics, which she designated as comprehend- 
ing within their sphere, morality, religion, and literature ; and at this 
period especially, while her fame in literature was not yet established, 
and the ardent enthusiasm of her temper was unchecked by misfor* 
tune, she not only took an eager interest in the course of aiSTairs, but 
exerted her powers to gain some influence in the direction of them. 
Her brilliant conversation drew around her the ablest and most ac- 
complished men of the French capital ; and in Paris, where the public 
opinion of France is compressed into a narrow space, wit or beauty 
have always had an influence unknown to the more sedate nations of 
the north. To this period of her life belong the treatises, — ^more inte- 
resting as specimens of her genius, than important for the truth of her 
theories — * De I'lnfluence des Passions sur le Bonheur des Individus 
et des Nations,' published in 1796, of which only the first part, re- 
lating to individuals, was completed ; and ^ De la litt^rature consider6e 
dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions Sociales,' published in 1800 : 
subjects, it has been truly said, which demand the observation and 
study. of a whole life. It is not on these, therefore, that her fame is 
based. But the latter has the great merit, according to the testimony 
of Sir James Mackintosh, of being the first attempt to treat the phi- 
losophy of literary history upon a bold and comprehensive scale. 

But she could not aspire to " direct the storm," without running 

some danger of being caught in it ; and it is probable, as indeed she 

herself admits, that if she had foreseen the troubles which political 
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influence was to bring upon her^ she would have been well pleased 
to resign all pretension to it. At the end of 1799, Bonaparte rose to 
power on the ruin of the Directory. That remarkable man inspired 
Mad. de Stael from the first with an indescribable fear and dislike, 
which she has expressed throughout her very interesting work, en- 
titled ^ Dix Annees d'Exil ; ' and as she saw at once the danger to 
which the cause of rational liberty was exposed by his ambition, and 
feared not to express her sentiments, her house became the focus of 
discontent. Benjamin Constant, then one of her intimate associates^ 
having prepared and communicated to her a speech to expose the 
dawning tyranny of the First Consul, warned her that, if spoken, it 
would necessarily be followed by the desertion of the brilliant society 
which she loved, and by which she was surrounded. She replied, 
'' We must do as we think right." It was accordingly pronounced 
on the following day, on the evening of which her favourite circle was 
to assemble at her own house. Before six o'clock she received ten 
notes of excuse. '^ The first and second I bore well enough, but as 
one note came after another, they began to disturb me. I appealed 
in vain to my conscience, which had bidden me resign the pleasures 
which depended on Bonaparte's favour : so many good sort of persons 
blamed me, that I could not hold fast enough by my own view of the 
question.'' And she says just before, with her usual candour, *' If I 
had foreseen what I have suffered, dating from that day, I should not 
have been resolute enough to decline M . Constant's offer to abstain 
from coming forward, for the sake of not compromising me." The 
speech was followed by an intimation from Fouch^, that Mad. de 
StaePs retirement from Paris for a short time would be expedient. 

In the spring of 1800, Bonaparte's absence upon the campaign of 
Marengo, and the publication of her work on literature, brought 
Mad. de Stael again into fashion. From that time until 1802, she 
remained undisturbed, and divided her time chiefly between Paris, 
and her father's residence at Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva. In the 
latter year (in which she published * Delphine') her intimacy with Ber- 
nadotte caused the First Consul to regard her with suspicion, though 
the dread of being banished from the delights of Parisian society had 
taught her prudence. '' They pretend," he said, *' that she neither, talks 
politics, nor mentions me ; but I know not how it happens, that people 
seem to like me less after visiting her." Prudence, or the warning of her. 
friends, detained Mad. de Stael at Coppet during the winter of 1802*3 : 
but when war broke out, and she thought that Bonaparte's attention waa 
fully occupied by the proposed descent upon England, slie could not 
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resist the thirst of conversation which always drew her to Paris. She 
did not venture to enter the city ; but she had not been long in its 
neighbourhood^ when she was terribly disconcerted by a peremptory 
order not to appear within forty leagues of the metropolis. She can- 
didly avows that '^ la conversation Fran^aise n'existe qu'a Paris^ et 
la conversation a ktk, depuis mon enfance, mon plus grand plaisir/' 
The rest of France, therefore, had no attraction for her, and she de- 
termined to visit Germany. Weimar was her first place of abode, 
where she became acquainted with Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller^ 
and, under their auspices, commenced her study of the German lan- 
guage and literature. In 1804, she proceeded to Berlin; but she 
was suddenly recalled to Switzerland by the illness and death of 
M. Necker. 

To this most painful loss Mad. Necker de Saussure attributes a 
deep and beneficial influence on her friend's character. It inspired a 
melancholy which perhaps never was entirely dissipated, it raised her 
thoughts to a more exalted strain of meditation^ and gave vigour and 
consistency to those reverential feelings, which before were perhaps 
hardly definite enough to be termed religion. At this time she com- 
posed her account of the private life of M . Necker, of which B. Con- 
stant has said, that no other of her works conveys so good a notion 
of the author. Shortly after she visited Italy for the first time. The 
grand and solemn remains of antiquity harmonized with the melan- 
choly of her mind ; and in this journey was developed a love of art, 
and, in a less degree, a taste for scenery, of which up to this time she 
seems to have been strangely deficient. The fruit of her travels 
appeared in * Corinne,* written after her return to Coppet in 1805, 
and published at Paris early in 1807, which raised her to the first 
class of living writers. Mad. Necker de Saussure says, in the strain 
of high panegyric, " II n'eut qu'une voix, qu'un cri d'admiration dans 
I'Europe lettr6e ; et ce ph6nom^ne fut partout un 6v6nement;" and 
Sir James Mackintosh, who read it in India, in a translation^ says, 
" I swallow Corinne slowly, that I may taste eveiy drop. I prolong 
my enjoyment, and really dread the termination." Dictated by the 
same leading idea as ^ Delphine,' but far superior in depth and truth 
of sentiment, as well as eloquence, and genuine poetic ardour, it was 
also free from the moral objections to the former novel. Each heroine, 
according to the lively author first quoted, is a transcript from the 
author herself. " * Corinne* is the ideal of Mad. de Stael ; ' Delphine' 
is her very self in youth." A similar idea occurred to Mackintosh, — 
" In the character of ' Corinne,' Mad. de Stael draws an imaginary 
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self — ^what she is, what she had the power of being, and what she 
can easily imagine that she might have become. Purity, which her 
sentiments and principles teach her to love ; talents and accomplish- 
ments, which her energetic genius might easily have acquired ; un- 
common scenes, and incidents fitted for her extraordinary mind; and 
even beauty, which her fancy contemplates so constantly, that she can 
scarcely suppose it to be foreign to herself, and which, in the enthu- 
siasm of invention, she bestows on this adorned as well as improved 
self, — these seem to be the materials out of which she has formed 
* Corinne,' and the mode in which she reconciled it to her knowledge 
of her own character. ... * The grand defect is the want of re- 
pose — too much, and too ingenious reflection — too uniform an ardour 
of feeling. The understanding is fatigued, the heart ceases to feel/' 

Before the publication of ' Corinne,' Mad. de Stael had ventured 
into the neighbourhood of Paris. The book contained nothing hostile 
to Napoleon ; but the new wreath of fame which the author had woven 
for herself revived his spleen, and she soon received a peremptory order 
to quit France. This was a bitter mortification. We have mentioned 
her ruling love of conversation : and to her Paris was the world ; 
beyond its limits life was vegetation. " Give me the Rue du Bac," she 
said to those who extolled the Lake of Geneva; *' I would prefer living 
in Paris on a fourth story, with a hundred louis a year.'.' The chief 
studies dfher exile were German literatiire and metaphysics. In the 
autumn of 1807 she visited Vienna, where she spent' a year in tranquil 
enjoyment, soothed by the respect and admiration, and gratified by 
the polished manners and conversation of the exalted circles in which 
she moved, and undisturbed by the petty tyranny which, in her stolen 
visits to France, always hung over her head. In 1808 she returned 
to Coppet, to arrange the materials for her great work on Germany. 
Having devoted nearly two years to this task, she went to France in 
the summer of 1810, the decree of exile being so far relaxed, that she 
was permitted, as before, to reside forty leagues from the capital. 
Her principal object was to superintend the printing of her work, 
which was to be published at Pans. After passing safely, though 
with many alterations, through the. censorship, the last proof was 
corrected, September 23. Scarcely was this done, and 10,000 
copies struck off^ when the whole impression was seized and 
destroyed. Mad. de Stael fortunately was enabled, by timely warning, 
to secrete the manuscript. This blow was accompanied by an order 
to quit France without delay. America, which she had expressed a 
desire to visit, and Coppet, Were the only places' offered to her choice : 
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an attempt to reach England, .which was hei: secret wish, would 
have been followed by immediate arrest. She chose to return to her 
paternal home« . There the Emperor's persecution, and her hatred, of! 
him, reached their height ; and though not to be ranked with the 
graver ofi'ences of tyranny, his treatment of her was of a most irri- 
tating character, and unbecoming any but a low-minded despot. It 
was intimated that she had better confine, her excursions to a circle 
of two leagues ; her .motions were watched, even within her own 
house ; to be regarded as her friend was equivalent to a sentence of 
disgrace or dismissal, to any person dependent on the government ; 
her sons were forbidden to enter their native country ; M. Schlegel, 
their domestic tutor, was ordered to quit Coppet ; and worst of all, 
her two dearest friends, M . de Montmorency and Mad. Recamier, were 
banished France for having presumed to visit her. These, and more 
trifling delinquencies are set forth with most stinging sarcasm, in her 
' Ten Years of Exile.' 

Harassed beyond, endurance, she resolved to make an attempt to es- 
cape from these never-ending vexations. But whither to go ? She could 
not obtain permission to reside elsewhere ; and if Napoleon demanded 
her, no continental power, except Russia, could give her an asylum. 
To obtain a conveyance to England was impossible, except from some 
port to the north of Hamburg ; and to reach that distant region, it 
was necessary to traverse the whole of Europe, in constant danger of 
being intercepted and detained. After eight months of irresolution, 
she found courage and opportunity to make the attempt ; and quitting 
Coppet secretly, she reached Berne in safety, obtained a passport for 
Vienna, and hastily traversing Switzerland and the Tyrol, arrived at 
the Austrian capital, June 6, 1812. But this was neither a safe nor 
pleasant resting-place. The Emperor was in attendance on his son- 
in-law at Dresden ; and the Austrian police thought fit to pay their 
court to Napoleon, by following up the example of annoyance which 
he had set. Mad. de Stael, therefore, hastened on her route to Russia, 
through Moravia and Gallicia, honoured all the way by the especial 
attention of the police, on whose happy combination of '' French 
machiavelism and German clumsiness," she has taken ample revenge 
in her * Ten Years of Exile.' She crossed the Russian frontier, July 
14, and in the joy of having escaped at last from the wide-spread 
power of Napoleon, she sees and describes every thing in Russia 
with an exuberance of admiration, which the position of the country 
at that moment, and the kindness which the writer experienced, 
may well excuse. The French armies had already crossed the 
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Vistula, and the direct route to St. Petersburg being interrupted/ 
she was obliged to make a circuit by Moscow. After a hasty 
survey of the wonders of that city> she continued her i^oute to St. 
Petersburg, where she was received with distinction by the Em- 
peror and his consort. But England was still the object of her 
desires, and towards the end of September, she quitted the metropolis 
of Russia for Stockholm. There, during a winter-residence of 
eight months, she composed the journal of her travels, to which we 
have so often referred ; and in tl^ following summer she arrived in 
London. 

She was received in the highest circles of our metropolis with an 
enthusiastic admiration, which no doubt was rendered in part to the 
avowed enemy of Napoleon, as well as to the woman of genius. Sir 
James Mackintosh, in his journal, gives a lively description of the 
manner in which she w^l^ feted. *^ On my return I found the whole 
fashionable and literary world occupied with Mad. de Stael — the most 
celebrated woman of this, or perhaps of any age. . . . She treats 
me as the person whom she most delights to honour. I am generally 
ordered with her to dinner, as one orders beans and bacon : I have in 
consequence dined with her at the houses of almost all the cabinet 
ministers. She is one of the few persons who surpass expectation ; 
she has every sort of talent, and would be universally popular, if in 
society she were to confine herself to her inferior talents — ^pleasantry, 
anecdote, and literature, which are so much more suited to conversa- 
tion than her eloquence and genius.'* A very characteristic observa- 
tion was made by the late Lord Dudley — *' Mad. de Stael was not a 
good neighbour ; there could be no slumbering near her, she would 
instantly detect you." 

The publication of her long-expected work on €rennany maintained 
the interest which Mad. de Stael had excited, during the period of her 
residence in England. It is comprised in four parts, — on the aspect and 
manners of Germany,— -on literature and the arts, as there existing, 
—on philosophy and morals, — and on religion and enthusiasm. For 
an analysis of it we may best refer to the elaborate criticism of Mack-' 
intosh, in the Edinburgh Review, No. XLIII, who gives it the high 
praise of '^ explaining the most abstruse metaphysical theories of Ger- 
many precisely, yet perspicuously and agreeably ; and combining the 
eloquence which inspires exalted sentiments of virtue, with the 
enviable talent of gently indicating the defects of men and manners by 
the skilfully softened touches of a polite and merciful pleasantry :** and 
of being *' unequalled for variety of knowledge, flexibility of power, 
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r- elevation of yiew, and comprehension of mind, among the works of 

^^ women, and in the union of the graces of society and literature with 

'^ the genius of philosophy, not surpassed by many among men." 

^' After the restoration of the Bourbons, Mad. de Stael returned to 

France. She stood high in Louis XVII I.'s favour, who was well 
qualified to enjoy and appreciate her powers of conversation ; and he 
gave a substantial token of his regard by the repayment of two millions 
of francs, which the treasury was indebted to her father's estate. At 
the return of Napoleon, she fled precipitately to Coppet. She 
was too generous to countenance the gross abuse lavished on the 
fallen idol ; and some sharp repartees, at the expense of the time- 
servers of the day, seem to have inspired Napoleon with a hope 
that he might work on her vanity to enlist her in his service. He sent 
a message, that he had need of her to inspire the French with consti- 
tutional notions : she replied, " He has done for twelve years without 
either me or a constitution, and now he loves one about as little as the 
other." . 

Concerning the last three years of her life, our information is very 
scanty. She had contracted a second marriage, with M. Rocca, a 
young officer, who, after serving with distinction in the French army 
in Spain, had retired, grievously wounded, to Geneva, his native place. 
For an account and apology for this much-censured and injudicious 
connexion, the date of which we have not found specified, but which 
should seem to have been previous to her flight to Coppet, since Rocca 
accompanied her on the occasion, we must refer to Mad. Necker 
de Saussure. It appears by her statement (and this is a material 
consideration in estimating the extent of the lady's weakness), that 
though she must have been more than forty, and the gentleman was 
twenty years younger, she had inspired Rocca vnth a devoted and ro- 
mantic passion. '* Je Taimerai tellement," he said to one of his friends, 
*' qu*elle finira par m epouser," and he kept his word. A less distin- 
guished woman might have contracted a marriage in which the 
disparity of years was greater^ at a slight expense of wondering and 
ridicule ; but probably Mad. de Stael felt that the- eyes of the world 
were upon her, and that any weakness would be eagerly seized by her 
enemies ; and, perhaps, had a natural dislike to resign a name which 
she had rendered illustrious. She judged ill : the secrecy was the 
worst part of the affair. The union, though generally believed to exist, 
was not avowed until the opening of her will, which authorised her 
children to make her marriage known, and acknowledged one son, 
who was the fruit of it. The decline of M. Rocca's health, which never 
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recovered the eflect of his wounds, induced her to take a second 
journey to Italy in 1816. At that time, her own constitution was 
visibly giving way. She became seriously ill after her return to 
France, and died, July 14, 1817, the anniversary of two remarkable 
days of her life. These were, the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, and the day on which, by entering Russia, she finally escaped 
from Napoleon. M. Rocca survived her only half a year. He died in 
Provence, January 29, 1818. 

Mad. de Stael's last great work, which was published after her 
death, is entitled ' C!onsid6rations sur les principaux Ev^nemens de la 
Revolution Frangaise,' a book, says Mackintosh, ''possessing the 
highest interest as the last dying bequest of the most brilliant 
writer that has appeared in our days, the greatest writer, of a 
woman, that any age or country has produced.^' That it was left 
unfinished is the less to be regretted, because it is not a regular 
history of the revolution, but rather a collection of penetratmg ob»- 
servations and curious details, recorded in the true spirit of historic 
impartiality, and therefore a most valuable treasure to the future his- 
torian. The scope of the book, in accordance with her warm admira- 
tion through life of the English constitution, is to show that France 
requires a free government and a limited monarchy. The catalogue df 
her works is closed by the (Euvres In^dites published in 1820, of 
which the principal is ' Ten Years of Exile.* They are collected in 
an edition of eighteen volumes 8vo., published at Paris, in 1819-20, 
to which the * Notice sur le CaractSre et les E^rits de Mad. de Stael,* 
by Mad. Necker de Saussure, is prefixed. 

The leading feature of Mad. de Stael's private character was 
her inexhaustible kindness of temper ; it cost her no trouble to 
forgive injuries. There seems not to have been a creature on 
earth whom she hated, except Napoleon. ''Her friendships were 
ardent and remarkably constant; and yet she had a habit of ana- 
lysing the characters, even of those to whom she was most attached, 
with the most unsparing sagacity, and of drawing out the detail and 
theory of their faults and peculiarities, with the most searching and 
unrelenting rigour ; and this she did to their faces, and in spite of 
their most earnest remonstrances. ' It is impossible for me to do 
otherwise,* she would say ; * if I were on my way to the scaffold, I 
should be dissecting the characters of the friends who were to suffer 
with me upon it.' " Though the excitement of mixed society was 
necessary to her happiness, her conversation in a t£te a tete with her 
intimate friends is said to have been more delightful than her most 
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brilliant efforts in public. She was proud of her powers, and loved 
to display and talk of them : but her vanity was divested of offensive- 
ness by her candour and ever-present consideration of others. Of her 
errors we would speak with forbearance ; but it is due to truth to say 
that there were passages in her life which exposed her to serious and 
well-founded censure. As a daughter and mother she displayed sedu- 
lous devotion, and the warmest affection. Though never destitute of 
devotional feeling, her notions of religion in youth seem to have been 
very vague and inefficient. But misfortune drove her sensitive and 
affectionate temper to seek some stay, which she found nothing on earth 
could furnish ; and in later years, her religion, if not deeply learned, 
was deeply felt. Of this, the latter portion of Mad. Necker de Saus- 
sure's work will satisfy the candid reader. And though her testi- 
mony to the truth and value of religion was for the most part indirect, 
we may reasonably believe that it was not ineffective. '' Placed in 
many respects in the highest situation to which humanity could aspire, 
possessed unquestionably of .the highest powers of reasoning, emanci- 
pated in a singular degree from prejudices, and entering with the 
Iceenest relish into all the feelings that seemed to suffice for the happi- 
ness and occupation of philosophers, patriots, and lovers, she has still 
testified that without religion there is nothing stable, sublime or satis- 
fying ; and that it alone completes and consummates all to which 
reason and affection can aspire. A genius like hers, and so directed, 
is, as her biographer has well remarked, the only missionary that can 
work any permanent effect upon the upper classes of society in modem 
times — upon the vain, the learned, the scornful and argumentative, 
*who stone the Prophets, while they affect to offer incense to the 
Museis.'" {Ed. Review, J^o.LXXI.j 
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Palladio is distinguished among the renowned professors of his age 
as the chief modifier of the revived style of Roman architecture. The 
celebrity ' however * which attaches to his name, though just in regard 
to its extent, is not always correctly appreciated: inasmuch as' a 
bigoted admiration for his precepts and designs, on the ground of their 
intrinsic excellence, has too frequently supplanted that more sober 
estimate, which results from a consideration of the circumstances 
under which those precepts and examples were given to the world. 
Neither have succeeding ages been sufficiently discriminating in 
respect to the predecessors and contemporaries of Palladio, several of 
whom either effected or assisted in effecting much, of which the credit 
has been given by the world at large too exclusively to him. . 

Our less informed readers should therefore be apprised that, for 
more than a century before the time of Palladio, the ancient Roman 
style of architecture had been in progress of revival. Brunelleschi, 
who died in 1444, was the first to exhibit, in the upper part of Flo- 
rence cathedral, some departure from the Italian Gothic, and an 
approach towards the more classic models of old Rome. Alberti, 
his pupil, published a system of the Five Orders, and Bramante, 
Raphael, and San Gallo, successively advanced the restored style 
in the famous Basilica of St. Peter, then erecting. Sansovino, in 
several costly edifices at Venice, and San Micheli, in many at 
Verona, anticipated the best efforts of Palladio, and Vignola also dis- 
tinguished himself as a practical architect and author. Serlio was the 
first to measure and describe the ancient examples of Rome; and in 
1 537, published the first part of his ' Complete Treatise on Archi- 
tecture.' 
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Much therefore had been already done to facilitate the operations 
of a succeeding candidate for architectural distinction. Materials had 
been amassed, and it only remained for a comprehensive genius to 
analyse them more closely, to modify them in detail^ and to enlarge, by 
the exercise of a chastened fancy, the range of their combinations. 
At this juncture the subject of our memoir commenced his profes- 
sional career. 

Andrea Palladio was born at Vicenza, November 30, 1518. His 
parents are said to have been '^ in the middle rank of life ;" in belief 
of which, Temanza discredits the traditionary account that he 
worked as a common mason at the Villa di Cricoli, and that the name 
' Palladio * was bestowed upon him, as a kind of ennoblement, by his 
patron Trissino, who is said to have been his first architectural in- 
structor. It is at least certain that, if Trissino taught him not, he 
assisted in stimulating his professional ardour. Vitruvius and Alberti 
appear to have been his early studies, and allusions are made to his 
proficiency in geometry and polite literature at the age of twenty- 
three. The knowledge which he derived from books, far from satis- 
fying, prompted him to seek a deeper insight into the details and the 
principles of his art ; and, during several visits to Rome, he employed 
himself in delineating from admeasurement the ancient remains of liiat 
city. 

Among the earliest testimonies to his growing fame, was the com- 
mission he received to make certain costly additions to the Basilica, 
or Hall of Justice, in his native town. The building, before alteration, 
seems to have been a dilapidated example of the Italian Gothic style. 
It was the opinion of Giulio Romano, who was also consulted on the 
subject, that whatever new work might be necessary to afibrd strength 
or supply convenience, the character of the old building should be 
strictly preserved ; and the appropriate and unprejudiced idea' of that 
architect merits quite as much praise as the realized design of his 
more fortunate competitor. But the romantic rage for the restored 
architecture of Pagan antiquity was too prevalent for the common 
sense of Giulio to find support; and the Grseco-Roman arcades of 
Palladio were carried round the Gothic basilica, just as, under the 
same infatuation^ the Corinthian portico of Inigo Jones was subse- 
quently attached to the old Cathedral of St. Paul's in London. 

Considering the particular arrangements and present mixed style of 
this noted Basilica to have been peremptorily insisted on by the public, 
we can then concede to Palladio the merit of an honourable conquest 
over difficulties. The adjoined wood-cut represents in simple outline 
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one of the seven twye or compartments, wYikh form the longitudinal 
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eleTttion of the mun building. The relative situations of the perpen- 
diculars a to A. as well as their height, were unalterable. The heights 
a to c, and cto d, were also 6xed. If, therefore, simple arches had 
been adopted, affording the required superficies of aperture, their 
limited height must have borne a very disproportioned ratio to their 
extended breadth. If columns had been employed alone, tlie great 
width of the interspaces would have been offensively opposed to the 
laws which govern that department of architectural design. The 
application, therefore, of the smaller columns is here most admirable. 
By this measure, a central arch of good proportions is obtained, and a 
sufficient supply of light is secured to the interior by the lateral open- 
ings under the imposts, and by the circular apertures above them. 

In 1546 the building Qf St. Peter's church was in active progress, 
when its third architect, San Gallo, died. Trissino, who was in 
Rome at the time, exerted himself to establish Palladio as San Gallo's 
successor. It is well known however that Michael Angelo was ap- 
pointed to that important post, and that he remains recorded on the 
scroll of fame as the most celebrated of the architects of St. Peter's. 

Id 1547 Palladio appears to have finally established himself as the 
leading architect of Northern Italy ; nor was he less fortunate in op- 
portunities for professional display, than competent to avail himself of 
them. Vicenza is literally a museum of Palladian design. Besides 
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tbe Basilica, already noticed, and the Olympic Theatre, which wa» 
designed after ancient models, he constructed the great majority of 
the private palaces, the proprietors of which were content to im- 
poverish t^eir fortunes, that they might vie with each other in giving 
scope to the talents of their architect. The churches del Redentore 
and S. Giorgio, with other edifices public and private, evince the 
estimation in which Palladio was held at Venice ; and most of the 
other cities in the north of Italy also contain examples of his genius. 
The country around exhibits a variety of lus designs, among which 
is the Villa di Capri, called the Rotunda, which has been imitated 
by the Earl of Burlington, at Ghiswick, and by other architects in 
several parts of Bn gland. It stands upon a hill, and commands a 
beautiful view on every side. This was the architect's reason for 
adopting the four fronts and four porticoes. 

Oppressed (says Sdamozzi) by the multiplicity and fatigue of his 
studies, and distressed by the loss of his sons (Leonida and Orazio) , 
he sank under the influence of an epidemic, which terminated his life 
August 19, 1580, at the age of sixty-two. The Olympic Theatre had 
only been commenced on the 23rd of May preceding his death, and its 
completion was intrusted to his surviving son Silla, who, with lieo- 
nida, had studied architecture. The Olympic Academicians attended 
their deceased brother to the grave, and gave public testimony of their 
feelings by the recital of funeral odes, and by the observance of all 
the " pomp and circumstance " consistent with the sepulture of so 
eminent a man. He was interred in the church of the Dominicans at 
Vicenza. 

Palladio was no less remarkable for modesty than for. professional 
eminence. The affability of his conduct won for him the perfect love 
of all workmen engaged in his buildings. He was small in stature, 
but of admirable presence; and united, to the most respectful bear- 
ing, a jocose and lively manner. 

Palladio's Treatise on Architecture, in four books, published at 
Venice in 1570, has been several times reprinted. A magnificent 
edition in three volumes, folio, appeared in London in 1715; and 
another has been since issued fi'om the Venetian press. He also com- 
posed a work on the Roman Antiquities generally, and left many ma- 
nuscripts on the subject of military as well as civil architectiu-e. He 
illustrated the Commentaries of Caesar, by annexing to Badelli's trans- 
lation of that work, a preface on the military system of the Romans, 
and by supplying numerous copper plates, designed for the moirt part 
by his sons Leonida and Orazio. He also studied Polybius, and de- 
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dicated a (yet unprioted) work on the subject to t]ie GniDd Duke of 
Tuscany. His manuscripts, having been leflt to the senator Gonta- 
lini, were subsequently dispersed, and the Earl of Burlington became 
possessed of many of them. The latter nobleman in 1732 published the 
fruits of Palladio's researches concerning the Roman baths ; and, some 
time after, appeared a truly beautiful work, intitled ' Le Fabbriche ed i 
Disegni di Andrea Palladio, raccolti ed illustrati da Ottavio Bertotti 
Scamozzi.' The latter is by far the most interesting book connected 
with the name of Palladio. . It enables us, at once, critically to exa- 
mine bis numerous designs, and to estimate them by a standard far 
superior to that which is merely founded on Vitruvian precept and 
Roman example. Our present acquaintance with all that Palladio 
had the means of knowing, and with very much more of which he was 
entirely ignorant, ^ves us a pon'er and a right of censorship which 
the bigot alone will oppose and deny. Since the day of this cele- 
brated architect, the Roman remains have been measured with more 
minute accuracy, and examined with a more philosoplucal regard to the 
principles which regulated the arrangement of their component parts. 
Tbe volume of Greek art, compared with which that of Rome was 
but a debasing translation, has since that time been opened to the 
world; and, however we may continue to admire the industry by 
which Palladio obtained his then extended knowledge, the fancy and 
pictorial beauty which pervade many of his designs, and the worth 
of the architect himself as a man of genius, taste, and letters, it is 
yet our duty to direct the architectural student to look much farther 
than Vicenza for examples of pure design, and for principles of 
essential value. 

The authorities for the life of Palladio, in addition to those ub-eady 
referred to, are the works of Vasari, Tiraboschi, and Milizia. 
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Elizabeth, queen of Englaod, daughter of Henry VIII. hy liis 
second wife, Anne Boleyn, was born September T, 1533. Her 
religious principles were early fixed on the side of the Reformation by 
Dr. Parker, her mother's chaplain, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to whose care Anne Boleyn, not long before her violent death, 
recommeRded this her only, child, with the charge that she should not 
want his wise and pious counsel. She passed her early days happily, 
in the seclusion of private life, uninitiated in the dissipation of the court, 
and unmolested by its intrigues ; but a few months after the accession 
of her sister Mary, she was arrested on suspicion of being concerned 
in Wyat's insurrection, of which it was the object to oppose the 
marriage of Mary with the Archduke Philip, and to raise the princess 
Elizabeth- to the throne. . Her life was placed in imminent danger, 
by her removal from her abode at Ashridge in Buckinghamshire to 
London during. a severe illness, in compliance with an order to- bring 
her, " quick or dead." She was committed to the Tower, and ex- 
posed to a capital charge of high treason. Two councils were held, 
before which she defended herself with entire presence of mind, and 
great boldness. Several councillors voted for her death, but it was 
ultimately decided that she could be convicted only of misprision of 
treason, which was no longer a capital offence. She owed her life, 
therefore, to the saving power of the law; not, as has often been 
stated, to the intercession of Philip : who did, however, stand forward 
afterwards in her behalf so as to obtain a mitigation of the severity 
of her imprisonment, which was continued after her acquittal on the 
capital charge. It may seem inconsistent in a bigot to the Catholic 
religion to interfere in behalf of a person on whom the hopes of the 
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Protestants were known to depend : but Philip's hatred against France 
was greater than his or even his wife's zeal in the cause of popery ; and 
the political motives of his conduct are obvious. In the event of Mary 
dying without issue, the Queen of Scotland, who was actually be- 
trothed, and soon after married to the Dauphin, stood next in suc- 
cession to Elizabeth. Supposing the intermediate link in the chain 
to be broken, the crown of England, united to that of France, would 
give a fatal preponderance to the already formidable rival of the Spanish 
monarchy. Philip, therefore, had a direct interest both in preserving 
the life and conciliating the good will of the princess : he foresaw 
that the demise of his queen must take place before long, and he had 
formed the scheme of espousing her sister and successor, for which a 
dispensation would readily have been obtained from the pope. 

The reign of Elizabeth began November 17, 1558, when she was 
twenty-five years of age. Her person was graceful, her stature ma- 
jestic, and her mien noble. Her features were not regular ; but her 
eyes were lively and sparkling, and her complexion fair. Her spirit 
was high ; and her strong natural capacity had been improved by the 
most enlarged education attainable in those days. She wrote letters 
in Italian before she was fourteen ; and at the age of seventeen 
she had acquired the Latin, Greek, and French languages. In addiUoa 
to these studies she had ventured on the high and various departments 
of philosophy, rhetoric, history, divinity, poetry, and music. As soon aa 
she was fixed on the throne, her interest and her principles engaged her 
in plans for the restoration of the Protestant religion. For although 
Pope Pius IV. promised, on her submission to the papal supremacy, " to 
establish and confirm her royal dignity by his authority," yet she 
must have felt, that with the avowal of popery would be coupled the 
virtual admission that her father's divorce from Catherine of Arragon 
was null and void ; and, consequently, that Anne Boleyn was not a 
wife but a concubine, and her own pretensions to the crown down- 
right usurpation. It was only by rejecting the Pope as her judge 
that she could maintain her mother's fair fame and her own legiti- 
mate descent. Many writers, Bayle among others, have attempted 
to prove that she was at heart little more of a Protestant than her 
father ; and her determination to retain episcc^pacy was sufficient to 
raise that suspicion in the minds of the adherents to the presbyterian 
system of church government. 

White she was princess she received a private proposal of marriage 
from Sweden ; but she declared, ^' she could not change her condi- 
tion." On her becoming queen, her brother-in-law, Philip II. of 
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Spaio> addresseci her ; but this match also she declined. la the 
first parliament of her reign, the house of commons represented it as 
necessary to the welfare of the nation " to move her grace to mar- 
riage." She answered^ that by the ceremony of her inauguration she 
was married to her people, and her subjects were to her instead of 
children; that they would not want a successor when she died; 
adding, '^And in the end^ this shall be for me sufficient, that a 
marble stone shall declare, that a queen having reigned such a time, 
lived and died a virgin." Several great personages proposed a 
matrimonial union with this illustrious princess ; but she maintained 
her celibacy to the last. The Duke of Anjou seems to have been the 
most acceptable of her suitors. On his visit to England in 1581^ 
not only was he received with much public parade, but she vouchsafed 
him stronff tokens of personal attachment, and even suffered the mar- 
riage articles to be drawn up. But the strong remonstrances of her 
ministers and favourites finally prevailed, and the intended marriage 
was broken off. 

The ciMnpilers of memoirs have racked their brains for some plau- 
sible explanation of Elizabeth's repugnance to matrimony. When 
overtures were first made to her she was young, and had a good 
person, which she spared no art in setting off to advantage : she 
was notoriously fond of admiration, and was no less jealous of the 
personal beauty of Mary, Queen of Scots, than of her competition as a 
rival sovereign, or as a claimant of the crown of England. Neither 
prudery nor coldness could be imputed to hef» Her gaiety extorted 
a sarcastic exclamation from an ambassador : " I have seen the 
head of the English church dancing!" She chose her favourites^ 
Leicester, Essex, Raleigh, and others, from among th^ most comely, 
as well as the most valiant and accomplished of her subjects. Melvil, 
who had been sent by Mary of Scotland to the court of Elizabeth, 
relates in his Memoirs, that on creating Lord Robert Dudley Earl 
of Leicester and Baron of Denbigh, at Westminster, with much 
solemnity, the queen assisted at the ceremonial, and he knelt before 
her with great gravity : " but," he says, '' she could not refrain from 
putting her hand to his neck, smilingly tickling him, the French 
ambassador and 1 standing by." In relating his diplomatic transac- 
tions, he furnishes other proofs of the queen's partiality for the Earl of 
Leicester. He had occasion to name before her '' my Lord of Bed- 
ford and my Lord Robert Dudley. She answered, it appeared I 
made but small account of my Lord Robert, seeipg I named the 
Earl of Bedford before him ; but that ere long she would make him 
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a far greater Eiirl ; and that I should see it done before my return 
home. For she esteemed him as her brother and best friend, whcm. 
she would have herself married, had she ever intended to have taken 
a husband. But being determined to end her life in virginity, she 
wished the queen her sister might marry him." It is no wonder that 
her propensity to gallantry should have been stigmatized by popish- 
writers, or that they should even have ventured to assail her charac- 
ter for chastity : even those of the reformed religion were somewhat 
scandalized by the levities of their ecclesiastical governess. Her 
foreign biographer, Gregorio Leti, in his ' Histoire d'Eiizabeth,' 
says, ** I do not know whether she was so chaste as is reported ; for, 
after all, she was a queen, she was beautiful, young, full of wit, de- 
lighted in magnificent dress, loved entertainments, balls, pleasures, 
and to have the handsomest men in her kingdom for her favourites. 
This is all I can say of her to the reader.*' 

The charge of personal depravity in so illustrious a sovereign de- 
serves a fuller examination than is admissible within our limits. But 
it is in a great measure discredited by the circumstance that it 
originated with those Romish and political enemies, who perseveringly 
strove to destroy the queen, as the main prop of that fabric they were 
moving every engine to overthrow. Dr. Sanders and Cardinal Allen, 
the popes, the Spanish writers and their partisans, make statements, 
some of them manifestly untrue, others unsupported by respectable 
testimony. Among her own subjects, the popular scandal turned 
chiefly on Leicester^ Hatton, and Elssex ; but without a single crimi- 
nating fact as to either. Bacon states the case candidly, and probably 
puts it on its true ground : *' She suffered herself to be honoured, 
and caressed, and celebrated, and extolled with the name of love, and 
^vished it and continued it beyond the suitability of her age. If you 
take these things more softly, they may not even be vdthout some ad« 
miration, because such things ai'e commonly found in our fabulous 
narratives, of a queen in the islands of Bliss, with her hall and 
institutes, who receives the administration of love, but prohibits its 
licentiousness. If you judge them more severely, still they have this 
admirable circiunstance, that the gratifications of this sort did not 
much hurt her reputation, and not at all her majesty, nor even re^ 
laxed her government, nor were any notable impediment to her state 
affairs." Some writers of secret history have assigned the danger 
to which it was thought she would be exposed in bearing children as 
the real reason for her perseverance in celibacy. 

We do not propose to relate the events of the reign of Elizabeth, 
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inasmuch as our object does not extend beyond a sketch of her per- 
soBal character. It is perhaps the most brilliant period in English 
history; it called into action some of the most abl^ statesmen and 
greatest warriors of whom this country could ever boast. Leti tells 
us that Pope Sixtus V. was her ardent admirer, and placed her 
among the only three persons who, in his estimation, deserved to 
reign : the other two members of this curious triumvirate were Henry 
IV. of France and himself; He once said to an Englishman, '^ Your 
queen is born fortunate : she governs her kingdom with great happi- 
ness ; she wants only to be married to me, to give the world a second 
Alexander." ' The same author, in his life of Sixtus, records a secret 
correspondence of that pope with Elizabeth ; among other particulars 
of which he relates the following anecdote. Anthony Babington, a 
gentleman of Derbyshire, with other English papists, had engaged in 
a conspiracy against the queen. Their project was, after having 
assassinated her, to deliver Mary of Scotland from prison, and to 
place her on the throne. Babington and three of his accomplices 
armed themselves against the possible failure of their enterprise, by 
applying to the pope for prospective absolution, to take effect at the 
time of their last agonies. His Holiness complied with their demand ; 
but is said instantly to have despatched due warning to the queen. 

This conspiracy was the preliminary to an event, which has been 
justly characterized as the stain of deepest dye on the fair fame of 
Elizabeth, — ^the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1586. It 
would be foreign to the subject, to relate the circumstances which 
led that princess to take refuge in England, trusting to Elizabeth's 
promises of protection and kindness. Her reception at first was 
as favourable as was perhaps* consistent with due attention to the 
public safety, considering that the Roman Catholic portion of British 
subjects held her to be the rightful sovereign, and Elizabeth an 
illegitimate and heretical usurper. But feelings of habitual enmity, 
enforced perhaps by the arguments of her political advisers, over- 
powered the sympathy of the first moments, and suggested the advan- 
tages to be taken of a defenceless competitor. Elizabeth, therefore, 
after having in the first instance ordered her to be treated like a 
queen/ afterwards committed her to close prison. On the discovery 
of Babington's plot, in which Mary was deeply implicated, the queen 
of Scots was arraigned of high treason before commissioners speci- 
ally appointed by the crown. By that solemn tribunal, she was 
tried and found guilty, and by Elizabeth was delivered over to exe- 
cution. Even Bohun^ in his character of Elizabeth, though in 
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general her panegyrist, says on this oecasion, '' By this action, she 
tainted her reign with the innocent blood of a princess, whom she had 
received into her dominionsi and to whom she had given sanctuary." 
If the sentence was executed, not in vindication of ^-the offisnded laws, 
but as a sacrifice to personal revenge, Elizabeth's guilt was greatly 
aggravated by her extreme dissimulation in the management of the 
affair. She no sooner received intelligence of Mary's decapitation^ 
than she abandoned herself to misery and almost despair : she put on 
deep mourning ; her council were severely rebuked ; her ministers, and 
even Burleigh, were driven from her presence with furious reproaches* 
Her secretary Davison was subjected to a process in the Star-Cham- 
ber for a twofold contempt, in having revealed her Majesty's counsels 
to others of her ministers^ and having given up to them the warrant 
which she had committed to him in special trust and secrecy, to be 
reserved for a case of sudden emergency. But Davison's apology, an 
extract from which was inserted by Camden in his Annals, has since 
been found entire among the original papers of Sir Amias Paulet, 
From this authentic source it appears, that Davison was made her 
unconscious agent and instrument. Those who have endeavoured to ex- 
tenuate the apparent treachery of Elizabeth, have alleged that the queen 
of Scots kept the queen of England in continual dread of dethrone- 
ment ; and that if the necessity existed to take the life of the queen 
of Scots, it was equally necessary that it should be done with a show 
of reluctance, and the least possible odium to the queen of England. 
Such has been the defence, botli of the act itself, and of the sub- 
sequent dissimulation. But it would be difficult to apologize for her 
proceedings against Davison, an able and honest servant, whom she 
disgraced and ruined, for the purpose of impressing the belief that 
Mary was executed without her knowledge and contrary to her inten- 
tions. Right and wrong must be differently estimated in sovereigns 
and ordinary persons, if the sacrifice of such a victim to the shade of 
Mary or the indignation of her son can be justified. 

The reign of Elizabeth lasted forty-four years, four months, and six 
days. It was distinguished by great actions; it raised the British name 
to a high and glorious rank in the scale of nations : and we of the pre- 
sent times are indebted to it for some of our greatest advantages. But 
the sovereign herself closed her long and eventful life in a state of deep 
melancholy. Her kinsman. Sir Robert Gary, relates, with the quaint^ 
ness of the time, the circumstances of his visit to her on her death- 
bed. ** She took me by the hand, and wrung it hai-d, and said that 
her heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days ; and in her 
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discourse she fetched not so few as forty or fifty great sighs. I was^ 
grieved at first to see her in this plight ; for in all my lifetime I never 
knew her fetch a sigh» hut when the Queen of Scots was beheaded.'* 
She died March 24, 1603, in her seventieth year. Few as are the 
particulars of her life which we have been able to admit into our nar* 
rative, they have perhaps been sufficient to give an outline, however 
faint, of her character. It has been drawn out in form, and with fair- 
ness, by Lord Bolingbroke, in the following passage from his Idea of 
a Patriot King. '' Our Elizabeth was queen in a limited monarchy, 
and reigned over a people at all times more easily led than driven ; 
and at that time capable of being attached to their prince and their 
country by a more generous principle than any of those which prevail 
in our days, by alBPection. There was a strong prerogative then in 
being, and the crown was in possession of greater legal power. Po- 
pularity was however then, as it is now, and as it must always be in 
mixed government, the sole fi)undation of that sufficient authority and 
influence which other constitutions give the prince gratis and inde- 
pendently of the people, but which a king of this nation must acquire. 
The wise queen saw it; and she saw too how much popularity 
depends oa those appearances that depend on the decorum, the 
decency, the grace, and the propriety of behaviour of which we are 
speaking. A warm concern for the interest and honour of the nation, 
a tenderness for her people and a confidence in their affections, were 
appearances that ran through her whole public conduct, and gave life 
and colour to it. She did great things ; and she knew how to set 
them, off according to. their true value, by her manner of doing them. 
In her private behaviour she showed great afbbility, she descended 
even to familiarity ; but her familiarity was such as could not be im'^ 
puted to her weakness, and was therefore most justly ascribed to her 
goodness. Though a woman, she hid all that was womanish about 
her; and if a few equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on some 
occasions, they passed like flashes of lightning, vanished as soon as 
they were discovered, and imprinted no blot on her character. She 
had private friendships, she had favourites : but she never suffered her 
friends to forget that she was their queen ; and when her favourites 
did, she made them feel that she was so." 

Our delineation of Elizabeth has been rather that of a very great 
personage, than of a good woman ; but it must be admitted on all 
hands, that the poison of calumny has been largely administered, in 
proportion to the invidiousness of her position. This general lot of 
greatness fell the heavier on her, in consequence of the severe laws 
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which she was compelled to eaact and execute against the papists. 
The libels against Elizabeth's good fame were put forth mostly 
by persoDS of that proecribed sect, who hare represented her, not as 
indulging the frailties from which her most streauous advocates cannot 
exonerate her, but as a monster of cruelty, arariee, and lust. It 
is but justice to place in contrast with ho hateful a picture the 
noble character ascribed to her even by a Jesuit, in a book pub- 
lished in the Catholic metropolis of France. Fire d'Orleans, in his 
* Histoire des Revolutions d' Angleterre,* speaks thus : " Elizabeth 
was a person whose name immediately imprints in our minds such 
a noble idea, that it is impossible well to express it by any de- 
scnption whatsoever. Never did a crowned head better understand the 
art of government, and commit fewer errors in it, during a long reign. 
The friends of Charles V. could reckon his faults: Elizabeth's ene- 
mies have been reduced narrowly to search after hers ; and they, 
whose greatest concern it was to cast aa odium upon her conduct, 
hare admired her. So that in her was fulfilled this sentence of the 
Gospel, that the children of this world are often wiser in their riews 
and designs than the children of light. Elizabeth's aim was to reign, 
to govern, to be mistress, to keep her people in submission, neither 
affecting to weaken her subjects, nor to make conquests in foreign 
countries ; but yet not suffering any person to encroach in the least 
upon the sovereign power, which she knew perfectly well how to 
muDtun, both by policy and by force. For no person in her time had 
more wit, more skill, more judgment than she had. She was not a 
warlike princess ; but she knew so well how to train up warriors, that 
England bad not for a long time seen a greater number of them, nor 
more experienced." 
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